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Introduction 


SECTARIANISM AND PLURALISM 


In the tranquility of a small Brahmin village on the outskirts of Tirunelveli 
in southern Tamil Nadu, past and present collide fortuitously for the twenty- 
first-century observer. This village, or agrahāra, granted by Madurais chieftain 
Tirumalai Nayaka to the illustrious poet-intellectual Nilakantha Diksita in the 
seventeenth century—or so the story goes—remains in the possession of the 
scholar’s modern-day descendants. Still treasured as the true ancestral home of a 
family of Chennai businessmen and engineers, the village of Palamadai is repop- 
ulated annually for the calendrical celebrations of the life of Nilakantha Diksita: 
the anniversaries of his birth (jayanti) and death (ārādhanā). Although nearly 
four hundred years have elapsed since Nilakantha himself graced the villages 
single street and worshipped the goddess Mangalanayaki in its local temple, the 
past lives on through his descendants in more ways than one—not least of which 
are certain fundamental concepts about religion. 

While engrossed in observing the Vedic recitation (pārāyaņa) staged in honor 
of Nīlakaņthas ārādhanā in January of 2011, I chanced to hear word from the fam- 
ily’s elder, P. Subrahmanyan,' of a Western visitor who had received a particularly 
warm welcome during a previous season of festivities. This young researcher, I was 
told, was truly accepted as one of the family, and participated actively in all reli- 
gious observances for the duration of his stay in the village—because, quite simply, 
this person was a Saiva, a devotee of the Hindu god Siva, and was wholeheartedly 
accepted as such by the community. Having received Saiva dīksā, or “initiation,” in 
his home country, he was able to recite without prompting the Lalitasahasranama, 
a hymn popular among the family, and fluently navigated the codes of conduct a 
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FIGURE 1. The Sankaracarya Matha in Palamadai, outside of Tirunelveli, Tamil Nadu. This 
branch monastery of the Sringeri Sankaracarya lineage was commissioned in the 1990s by 
descendants of Nilakantha Diksita. Jagadguru Bharati Tirtha personally visited the village to 
perform the installation of the matha. The family proudly displays photos of the Jagadguru 
visiting the house Nilakantha himself is believed to have inhabited in Palamadai. 


Saiva initiate would be expected to observe. Curious to learn more, I inquired of 
Dr. Subrahmanyan, “Then, do you believe this person has become a Hindu?” “Oh 
no,” cautioned the elderly Brahmin. “There is no need for someone from the West 
to become a Hindu. Our teacher, Jagadguru Bharati Tirtha, has shown that every- 
one must practice the religion they have learned in their home country. They can 
remain Christian and still follow the same path as we Hindus do^ 

Implicit in this seemingly self-contradictory message we can perceive a con- 
fluence of two distinct systems of categorization. Beneath the translucent veil of 
Hindu universalism accumulated in recent centuries, an older model of religious 
identity remains equally definitive of social interactions for present-day inhabit- 
ants of Palamadai. To be a Hindu, Dr. Subrahmanyan suggests, requires Indian 
heritage and birth in a Hindu family, an assumption as old as V. D. Savarkar's 
nationalist envisioning of Hindutva—a state of being that inheres in its members 
and cannot be extrinsically cultivated. And yet, to be a Saiva is something else al- 
together. A Saiva, one may glean, is an individual who has adopted a particular set 
of ritual practices, beliefs, and cultural values suitable for participation in a Saiva 
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religious community. Becoming a Saiva, however, is by no means categorically 
dependent on one’s identity as a Hindu, according to this model. Rather, the stark 
juxtaposition of these two terms, Hindu and Saiva, calls attention to the categorical 
drift that the centuries have witnessed within the religion that we—contemporary 
scholars as well as practitioners—now call Hinduism. 

Much has been written in recent years about the historical origins of the 
category of Hinduism. The Hindu religion itself has been postulated both as a 
construct of the colonial enterprise and as an organic whole that emerged gradu- 
ally from within the Indic cultural system through systematic reflection and en- 
counter with dialogical Others. Advocates of the first position have argued that the 
very idea of Hinduism was fabricated in the service of foreign interests, whether by 
European Orientalists or the British colonial regime.” On the other hand, critics of 
this constructionist argument have sought to locate a moment of juncture before 
colonial intervention at which the very idea of a unitary religion crystallized in the 
Indian cultural imaginaire.? The birth story of Hinduism, in other words, has been 
told and retold in scholarly literature of the past decades. What all accounts share, 
however, is the postulate that by some means or other Hinduism has been trans- 
formed into a unitary religion, in which any diversity is necessarily eclipsed by the 
internal cohesion of the concept itself. By attempting to narrate a genealogy of the 
present, however, scholarship has perhaps gone too far in erasing the variegated 
textures of the Indic religious landscape, layers of difference that persist unabated 
to this day beneath the guise of Hindu unity. 

Indeed, among the definitions of Hinduism proffered by practitioners them- 
selves, the most celebrated today are those that elevate unity over diversity— 
quintessentially, perhaps, and most notoriously, the definition put forth by V. D. 
Savarkar in his monograph Hindutva, first published in 1923. In Savarkar' vision, 
Hinduism, as a unified religion, is coterminous with the geographical boundaries 
of the emerging nation-state that would soon become India, the cultural unity 
of the concept of Hindutva thus prefiguring the anticipated political unity of the 
Indian nation-state. Fewer are aware, however, of a competing definition of the 
Hindu religion offered by Savarkar' contemporary and compatriot in the struggle 
for Indian independence, Balagangadhar "Lokamanya" Tilak, publicized during a 
speech at the 1892 Ganapati Festival in Pune. In the form of a memorable Sanskrit 
verse, Tilak defines Hinduism as follows: 


Acceptance of the ultimate validity of the Vedas, multiplicity of ways 
of worship 

And lack of restriction on the divinity that one may worship: 

This is the definition of the [Hindu] religion.* 


A mere three decades, it seems, made a substantive impact on the self-reflexive 
definition of Hinduism articulated from within the tradition. What stands out in 
Tilaks definition, for those who read Savarkar's Hindutva as an inevitable prologue 
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to the rise of an exclusivist Hindu fundamentalism, is the apparent diversity that 
Tilak locates in what many twentieth-century and contemporary Hindus experi- 
ence as a unified religion. Our attention is drawn to the phrases “multiplicity” and 
“lack of restriction,’ as Tilak underscores the seemingly obvious fact that under 
the umbrella of Hinduism lies the coexistence of a diverse array of communities, 
each with its own chosen deity and mode of worship. What are we to make of 
Tilaks emphasis not on the unity but on the diversity of Hinduism? In fact, when 
we consult the historical archive of precolonial Indian religion, we find a great 
deal of precedent for Tilak’s claim that the unity of Hinduism must be predicated 
upon its internal diversity. Over the centuries immediately preceding the rise of 
British colonialism, early modern south India, for instance, witnessed the crystal- 
lization of a number of discrete Hindu lineages and devotional communities. The 
boundaries between these communities, indeed, were deliberately circumscribed 
through the efforts of public theologians, each of whom was committed to de- 
fending the authenticity of his sectarian lineage as the pinnacle of an overarching 
Hindu orthodoxy. 

With this book, I set out to complicate just what it means for us to speak of the 
unity of Hinduism—and, specifically, what it meant to be a Hindu on the eve of 
British colonialism. At whatever stage a unitary concept of Hinduism may be said 
to have emerged—and this subject has generated no small amount of controversy— 
the diverse religious communities we describe collectively as Hinduism have each 
preserved a fundamental independence. This independence comes to light, histor- 
ically, both in the social institutions that govern their practice and in the religious 
identities embodied through participation in these traditions. In short, Hinduism 
has historically exhibited a marked tendency toward pluralism—and plurality—a 
trend that did not reverse in the centuries before colonialism but, rather, acceler- 
ated through the development of precolonial Indic early modernity. This is not to 
say, obviously, that diversity is absent in other world religions; nor is it to invalidate 
the usage of Hinduism by practitioners and observers, past and present, to describe 
genuine commonalities in doctrine and practice. And yet, to be a Saiva or Vaisnava 
in early modern India, to be a Madhva, Smarta, Gaudiya, or a member of any 
other such community, constituted the core of one’s religious identity with a nu- 
ance that inclusivist categories such as dstika (orthodox) or Vaidika (Vedic) failed 
to capture. Even today, when a unified Hinduism is experienced as a living reality, 
Hindus such as the residents of Palamadai maintain a deliberate awareness of their 
simultaneous identity as Šaivas—and more specifically, Smarta-Saivas affiliated 
with the linage of the Sringeri Sankaracaryas, devotees of the current Jagadguru 
Bharati Tirtha Svamigal. 

Nevertheless, the bare fact of Hinduism’s plurality before British intervention 
and the nationalist movement takes us only so far in understanding how Hindu 
identities were experienced, performed, and re-created in the religious ecosystem 
of early modern South Asia, a region in the midst of rapid social and economic 
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transformation largely unattributable to the beneficence of the European world sys- 
tem. In our received scholarly narrative, succinctly, Hindu difference has been read 
though the lens of the term sectarianism. In the academic study of Hinduism, sec- 
tarianism, by and large, signifies nothing more than “Saivism and Vaisņavism”—the 
worship of so-called sectarian deities. And yet, to participate in Saiva or Vaisnava 
religiosity, in this reading, militates against the unity of a presumed Brahminical 
hegemony. This metanarrative resonates with the popular use of sectarianism to 
connote deviance from the mainstream, thus, in the context of Hinduism, translat- 
ing devotion as dissent, and community as a potential precursor to communalism. 
One of my primary aims in this book, in this light, is to excavate the emic genealogy 
of Hindu sectarianism—a mode of religious engagement, I contend, that did not 
fragment a primordial whole but was the primary vehicle for the earliest expres- 
sions of Hinduism as a unified religion. One could not be a Hindu in late-medieval 
or early modern India without first and foremost being something else, without 
participating in a community governed by the religious institutions and networks 
that formed the backbone of a broader religious public. 

Hindu sectarianism, as we will see, is by no means equivalent to Saivism and 
Vaisnavism writ large on India’s historical stage. Not all of Saivism was equally 
sectarian, nor was all of Saivism’s history equally Hindu. By the middle of the 
first millennium of the Common Era, Saivism had crystallized as a functionally 
distinct religion:——perhaps even, as Alexis Sanderson has argued, the dominant 
religion of the greater Sanskrit Cosmopolis. It was only by the late-medieval 
period that Saivism began to represent itself as a “sect” of a larger orthodoxy we 
might call Hinduism. Regarding this period, we can begin to speak, with a certain 
trepidation, of such a phenomenon as Hindu sectarianism, as the very phrase pre- 
sumes the preexistence of a larger whole—namely, Hinduism itself. Historically 
speaking, emic categories such as dstika (believers) and Vaidika (Vedic), terms 
that isolate a purported orthodoxy from heterodox religious movements, achieved 
a newfound popularity concurrently with terms for individual sectarian com- 
munities, such as sampradāya. Certainly, taxonomies of “orthodox” (astika) and 
“heterodox” (nāstika) sects came to occupy the theologians of medieval and early 
modern India, whose doxographical treatises may suggest a similar conceptual 
understanding of the relationship between sect and religion, as Andrew Nicholson 
has argued in his 2010 monograph, Unifying Hinduism. And yet the seeming unity 
that late-medieval theologians located in Hindu scripture—Vedas, Upanisads, 
Puranas, and the six darsanas, or schools of philosophy—is thoroughly permeated 
by difference. Puranas, for instance, were understood as intrinsically sectarian— 
Saiva or Vaisnava—and were interpreted in light of the Agamas and sectarian 
Dharmašāstras, scriptures accepted only by particular sectarian traditions. 

Indeed, within the emerging āstika, or “orthodox,” fold, not all Hindu darsanas 
were accorded equal authority. By the sixteenth century, the regnant discipline 
of Hindu theology was without question Vedanta, the traditional exegesis of the 
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Upanisads as modeled after the Brahmasūtras of Gaudapada. Formerly a philo- 
sophical tradition relegated to the margin of Indian intellectual life, Vedanta expe- 
rienced a dramatic renaissance in south India during the late-medieval and early 
modern periods, but entered the public domain as a discourse not of consensus 
but of contention. In fact, sectarian theologians from disparate Saiva and Vaisnava 
communities differentiated themselves primarily by way of their trademarked exe- 
getical interpretation of the Brahmasūtras, demarcating their identity on the basis 
of ontological doctrine, whether "dualist” “nondualist,” or some variation thereof. 
Indeed, a novel commentary on the Brahmasūtras had become the ticket to com- 
peting in the marketplace of emerging Hindu sectarian communities. Neverthe- 
less, there was no such thing as an unequivocally Hindu Vedanta: the discipline 
was fragmented at the core along sectarian lines, divisions that simultaneously 
correlated philosophical ontology with religious identity. 

The story this book tells, then, is not only one of theology and doctrine but 
also one of communities and publics: the story of how a particular Hindu sectar- 
ian community—namely, the Smarta-Saivas of the Tamil country—acquired its 
distinctive religious culture. More broadly speaking, however, to delineate what 
constitutes a sectarian community in early modern south India requires a theori- 
zation of how new religious identities come to be shared and remembered across 
time and space: in other words a theory of south India’s early modern publics. 
Such publics, indeed—and religious publics no less—were invariably multiple, 
overlaid with one another in the urban space of thriving temple towns and con- 
nected with each other across space by networks of patronage and pilgrimage. 
Religious publics crystallized, by and large, around the charismatic authority of 
renunciant preceptors, pontiffs of monastic lineages with branch communities 
spanning the southern half of the subcontinent and often beyond. And yet the 
modes of religious identity cultivated by their devotees were promulgated, first 
and foremost, by a discourse we can aptly describe as public theology, circulated 
through the writings of major sectarian intellectuals who sought both to cultivate 
common bonds of devotion and to foster shared modes of public engagement that 
visibly demarcated the boundaries between distinct sectarian communities. As a 
result, fashioned through reciprocal dialogue and polemic, sectarian communities 
functioned as independent public spheres, cultivating, in other words, a pluralistic 
religious landscape that mediated conflict through independent coexistence. 


HINDU SECTARIANISM: A EUROPEAN INVENTION? 


Sectarianism is a term that has been firmly ingrained in Western scholarly litera- 
ture on Hinduism for more than a century—and with a definition that, at best, may 
seem peculiarly idiosyncratic and, at worst, dangerously misleading. In contempo- 
rary parlance outside the discipline, sectarianism most often connotes violence and 
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aggression, leading many sociologists and twentieth-century historians to treat 
sectarianism as a self-evident synonym for communalism. Historians of religion, 
upon mention of the term sect, may gravitate toward an invocation of the work of 
Ernst Troeltsch, who, drawing on Max Weber, proposed the distinction between 
church and sect foundational to our use of the latter term in the Western context. 
According to Troeltsch, a church, the institutional foundation of a parent religion, 
represents the conservative establishment of a particular religion, imbricated with 
deep-rooted ties to political power and an elite social constituency. A sect, on the 
other hand, Troeltsch defines as a breakaway fragment of a parent religion, a small- 
scale movement designed as a reformation or a protest of social stagnancy in the 
religious mainstream, often catering to the needs of socially disadvantaged or mar- 
ginalized populations. Such a definition of sect may prove appealing to scholars of 
bhakti, or devotional Hinduism, who narrate bhakti unproblematically as a reli- 
gious movement that fostered populist resistance against the so-called Brahmini- 
cal mainstream, as saints of all social backgrounds were revered for their charis- 
matic authority.” The majority of scholarship on Hinduism, however, makes use of 
the term sectarianism in a much more restricted, and indeed peculiar, vein—quite 
simply, as a stand-in for the compound “Saivism and Vaisnavism, a form of 
Hinduism that grounds itself in the worship of a particular deity. 

How can we account for such an omnipresence of the term sectarianism in this 
idiosyncratic usage, to which scholars adhere unfailingly despite the connotations 
of violence and incivility that its popular meanings may inspire? The very clas- 
sification of the core divisions of Hinduism as sects, according to this definition, 
runs afoul of an insoluble historical problem: namely, the assumption that a uni- 
fied Brahminical Hindu “church” has always existed, under the shadow of which 
protest movements, from early Buddhism to the anticaste protests of medieval 
Maharashtra,* strove to assert their independence. Indeed, a perusal of the archive 
of Orientalist scholarship on Indian religions confirms that Hindu sectarianism, 
as a scholarly category, was born from the well-documented alliance of European 
philology and the colonial state apparatus, filtered in the process through Chris- 
tian theological categories. This very usage of Hindu sectarianism seems to have 
been first articulated by Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Oxford’s Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit, in his monograph Brahmanism and Hinduism (1891), with negligi- 
ble variation from its contemporary manifestation. As Monier-Williams writes, 
“What then is the present idea implied by Hindu Sectarianism? It is clear from 
what has been already stated that every Hindu creed ought to be regarded as un- 
orthodox which exalts favorite personal deities to the position of the one eternal, 
self-existing Spirit (Atman or Brahma), in contravention of the dogma that even 
the highest divine personalities are finite beings destined ultimately to be absorbed 
into that one finite Spirit. Of course it must be understood that when Saivism and 
Vaisnavism deny this dogma they offend against orthodoxy.” 
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What, then, is the problem with the worship of Visnu or Siva as the cornerstone 
of a Hindu’s religious identity? Hindu sectarianism, in Monier-Williams’s estima- 
tion, constitutes a seditious—or even malignant—threat to a primordial unity of a 
religion he calls *Brahmanism": “Hindu sectarianism is something more than the 
mere exclusive worship of a personal god. It implies more or less direct opposi- 
tion to the orthodox philosophy of Brāhmanism” Rife with the rhetoric of a neo- 
Vedanta that would privilege a monistic reading of the Upanisads as the unchang- 
ing essence of Indian religion, Monier-Williamss model foregrounds unity over 
diversity, reducing in the process the rich variation in Hindu religious identity 
to a discordant threat to the legacy of India’s golden age. Moreover, that Monier- 
William's usage was consonant with the Christian theology of his day, intriguingly 
enough, is surreptitiously revealed in the very same monograph. In Calcutta in 
1885, Monier-Williams tells us, the Indian Christian convert Keshab Chandar Sen 
publicly disseminated a decree of the Bishop of Exeter, his 1881 New Dispensation, 
which included the following pointed claim: “Thus saith the Lord—Sectarianism 
is an abomination onto Me, and unbrotherliness I will not tolerate? 

Our usage of the term sectarianism, it would appear, in effect not only repro- 
duces the rationale of Orientalist polemic but also encodes a theological world- 
view distinctly foreign to Saivism and Vaisnavism in their lived reality. It is per- 
haps no surprise that, at a moment when the very concept of world religions itself 
was just beginning to crystallize in the Western cultural imaginary,” Orientalist 
philology embarked on a quest to recover the historical unity of an unadulter- 
ated Brahmanism. Indeed, over the preceding two centuries, European missionar- 
ies and observers in south India, as William Sweetman (2003) has demonstrated, 
were utterly unaware of such a concept as a unified Hinduism, identifying Saivism 
and Vaisnavism as distinct religious communities. Roberto de Nobili and Bar- 
tholomáus Ziegenbalg, in effect observing an India considerably less conditioned 
by European categories, arrived quite naturally at a crucial insight that escaped 
even the painstaking philology of Sir Monier Monier-Williams: namely, that 
Saivism and Vaisnavism, since at least the early second millennium, had been 
by no means socially marginal forces, subaltern shadows of a Brahminical main- 
stream. Indeed, writing in the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Tamil country, 
de Nobili, Ziegenbalg, and their contemporaries would have to have been willfully 
blind not to observe that public life in early modern south India had been func- 
tionally segmented along the lines of distinct religious communities. 

From within Hindu sectarian institutions themselves, likewise, our inscrip- 
tional record reveals that by the sixteenth century, Hindu religiosity was funda- 
mentally mediated by the boundaries of sectarian identity. In 1533, for instance, in 
the course of renewing his endowments to the major religious sites of south India, 
Acyutadevaraya of Vijayanagara set forth an explicit proclamation that imperial 
grants to two of Kanchipuram’s most important temple complexes ought to be 
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equalized. The direct intervention of the emperor of Vijayanagara, one might sur- 
mise, ought to have resolved this patronage dispute in no uncertain terms. Nev- 
ertheless, his vassal, Saluva Nayaka, taking advantage of his own administrative 
control over temple donations in the region, reapportioned a greater percentage of 
the endowment to the temple of his choice. When this misappropriation of funds 
was brought to light, Acyutadevaraya attempted to remove any ambiguity in his 
stance by inscribing his decree in stone on the temple walls as a visible reminder to 
all temple officiants and onlookers.” The conflict, as it turns out, stemmed directly 
from the polarized sectarian affiliations of the temples in question: dedicated to 
Varadaraja, in one case, and Ekamranatha, in the other—regional strongholds 
of Vaisnava and Saiva devotionalism, neighbors and chief rivals in one of south 
India’s most active and diverse temple towns. 

These traces of competition for material resources and royal sanction indicate 
a deeper and more pervasive fault line underlying both the social and the intel- 
lectual dynamics of early modern south India—that is, sectarian competition, par- 
ticularly between Saiva and Vaisnava adherents of prominent monastic lineages. 
During Cola rule some centuries earlier, the Tamil South had already adapted 
to an economic structure in which the temple served as a primary node of eco- 
nomic distribution and a focal point for political authority. This pattern of social 
organization attained a new prominence under Vijayanagara and Nayaka rule, as 
temples developed into megatemples, and monastic institutions began to hold a 
larger share of both the economic and the symbolic capital circulated by temple 
complexes. Monastic lineages that enjoyed heightened prestige during this period 
included regional “vernacular” traditions such as the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta as 
well as multiregional Sanskritic traditions, such as the Madhvas and Srivaisnavas, 
whose branch outposts in Kanchipuram, Kumbakonam, and other Tamil temple 
towns were connected to broader networks spanning the southern half of the sub- 
continent. Often we find that these lineages staked their claims to authority in ma- 
jor temple complexes quite visibly by enshrining the spiritual and philosophical 
accomplishments of their most renowned adepts directly on temple walls. 

At the same time, the systemwide centrality of these monastic lineages ac- 
companied, and exacerbated, a marked increase in intersectarian debate in the 
intellectual sphere. Leading intellectual figures of the period began not only to 
define themselves explicitly by their sectarian identity but also to actively contrib- 
ute to the demarcation of community boundaries, thus exerting a tangible influ- 
ence on the extratextual shape of south Indian society. One of the best-known 
examples on the Saiva side, for instance, is Appayya Diksita (ca. 1520—1592), re- 
nowned for tireless efforts to propagate a Vedanta strictly for Saivas—specifically, 
the Šaiva Advaita philosophy of Srikantha’s commentary on the Brahmasūtras. 
In fact, Appayya was sufficiently motivated to promulgate his own interpretation 
of Saiva Advaita philosophy that he founded an academy in his home village of 
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Adaiyappalam for that express purpose and composed numerous didactic sto- 
tras to circulate among his pupils.” Visitors to Adaiyappalam today will find that 
Appayya immortalized his own desire to propagate the Saiva Advaita doctrine on 
the walls of the Kalakanthesvara Temple, a temple he commissioned as a setting 
for such instruction: 


Rangaraja Makhin, the instructor to the learned, performer of the 
Visvajit sacrifice, 

And son of a performer of the great Sarvatomukha sacrifice, 

Had a son renowned as Appayya Diksita, devotee of the Moon- 
crested Lord [Siva]. 


On account of him the fame of the illustrious king Cinnabomma, 
breaker of the power of kings, was undefeated [avyahata]. 

He excavated Srikantha’s commentary to establish the doctrine of 
Paramasiva. 

He, Lord Appayya Diksita, son of the illustrious Rangaraja, has 
created 

This most lofty and sublime abode of the Lord of Kalakantha, 
resplendent like the white mountain.” 


This opening pair of Sanskrit prasasti verses frames Appayya Diksita’s life 
and scholarship in explicitly sectarian terms. Ostensibly author of a hun- 
dred works, many of them groundbreaking treatises in Mimamsa (Vedic ex- 
egesis) and poetics, including the “best-selling” textbook on rhetoric, the 
Kuvalayānanda, Appayya is remembered by his community almost exclusively 
for his Saiva theology—a reputation he himself appears to have fostered through 
this auto-eulogistic prasasti. Rather than literary theorist, or even “polymath” 
(sarvatantrasvatantra), Appayyas public persona is that of reviver of the doc- 
trine of Srikantha, foremost among the devotees of Siva. This Sanskrit verse, 
likewise, is followed by a donative inscription in Manipravalam document- 
ing that Cinnabomma had agreed to sponsor five hundred scholars to study 
Appayyas theology at the Kalakanthesvara Temple in Adaiyappalam and an- 
other five hundred in Vellore, thus financing Appayyas project of disseminating 
Saiva Advaita philosophy to the extended Saiva scholastic community: 


Hail! Beginning in the Saka year 1504 [i.e., 1582 c.E.], in the Citrabhanu year, hav- 
ing composed the Sivarkamanidipika so that the Srikanthabhasya may be taught to 
five hundred scholars in the temple of Kālakaņthešvara, and after having received 
an unction of gold from the hand of Cinnabomma Nayaka, having acquired gold 
and agrāhāras from the hand of Cinnabomma Nayaka so that the Sivarkamanidipika 
also may be taught to five hundred scholars in Vellore—may this abode of Siva, the 
creation of Appayya Diksita, who composed one hundred works, beginning with the 
Nyāyaraksāmaņi and the Kalpataruparimala, be auspicious." 
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With such an institutional setting in place for propagating his theological vision, 
itis no wonder that Appayyas primary epithets (birudas) in academic discourse 
were Šrīkaņthamata-sthāpanācārya”—"the establishing preceptor of Srikantha’s 
doctrine” —and Advaita-sthapanacarya, “the establishing preceptor of nondualism.” 
Appayyas grandnephew Nilakantha—whose exploits guide much of the analysis of 
this book—remembered his illustrious ancestor primarily for his contribution to 
Saiva theology, particularly his Sivarkamanidipika, which some have argued repre- 
sents a truly unprecedented maneuver to authenticate a Saiva Advaita interpreta- 
tion of the Brahmasūtras. That Nilakantha considered Appayya an authority on 
Saiva ritual practice as well as theology is made clear in the Saubhāgyacandrātapa, 
Nilakantha’s unpublished esoteric ritual manual, which I discuss in chapter 2, in 
which Nilakantha repeatedly refers to Appayyas Šivārcanacandrikā as a primary 
authority.'* Even within public literary circles, Nilakantha commemorated his un- 
cle first and foremost not for his literary theoretical advances or his poetic com- 
mentaries, but for his composition of the Sivārkamaņidīpikā, a feat for which his 
patron, Cinnabomma, literally showered him in gold (kanakabhiseka).” 

On the side of his antagonists, leading Vaisnava theologians of the period were all 
too well acquainted with Appayyas theological project in the Sivarkamanidipika, tak- 
ing special note of their own preceptors’ attempts to refute his arguments and mini- 
mize his influence. For instance, the Šrīvaisņava hagiographer Anantacarya recalls 
the particular rivalry between Appayya Diksita and a scholar of his own lineage, Pa- 
ficamatabhafijana Tatacarya, so named for ostensibly “demolishing five doctrines”: 


Best of those learned in Saiva theology, the illustrious Appayya Diksita 
Of great fame, who had defeated his enemies, shone at Cidambaram. 
Appayya Dīksita composed the text titled the Sivarkamanidipika, 
Always devoted to the Saiva religion, hostile to the Lord [Visnu].'* 


Tatayacarya, having set forth the “Demolishing of Five Doctrines,” 

The Paficamatabhafijanam, 

Protected the undefeated [avyahata] doctrine of the illustrious 
Rāmānuja. 

He, the great teacher, of great splendor, having made the Caņdamāruta, 

Protected that undefeated doctrine of that best of ascetics.'? 


As Anantacarya tells us, Paficamatabhafijana Tatacarya composed the 
Candamáruta in direct response to Appayyas Šivārkamanidīpikā. And through his 
efforts, the Srivaisnava doctrine of Rāmānuja remained “undefeated” (avyāhata), 
at least according to the hagiography of his lineage. On the Saiva side, we meet 
with this same term, avydhata, in the Adaiyappalam inscription as royal imag- 
ery for the alliance of Cinnabomma and Appayya Diksita, the crest-jewel of Saiva 
theologians who adorned his court. Evidently, being theologically “undefeated” 
was a goal that persistently preoccupied the intellectual discourse of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries in south India. Although the Sanskrit intellectual circles 
of the Nayaka courts fostered an impressive display of erudition in all fields of 
šāstric learning, no discipline so preoccupied public discourse as did theology, 
whether Saiva or Vaisnava. To be undefeated, then, in such a competitive market- 
place of ideas was no small matter, and yet the honor seems to have been claimed 
equally by all participants. 

In short, intellectual life in early modern south India—and indeed public reli- 
gious life in general—had become polarized to the extreme, on both the institu- 
tional and the philosophical planes. Sectarian theology, employed strategically in 
debates between rival sects, became a defining structural pillar of the region’s intel- 
lectual sphere in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to an even greater degree 
than was true in preceding centuries. In some cases, conversation became heated, 
judging by the titles of sectarian pamphlets, ranging from Appayya Diksita’s Ma- 
dhvatantramukhamardana (Crushing the face of Madhvas doctrine) to the pos- 
sibly even more graphic insults of Benares pandits in subsequent generations as 
tensions became still more elevated: Durjanamukhacapetika (A slap in the face of 
the wicked), Durjanamukhamahācapetikā (A great slap in the face of the wicked), 
Durjanamukhapadmapaduka (A boot to the lotus mouth of the wicked), and so 
forth. To better understand these rising sectarian tensions—in terms of both 
their theological influence and their social significance—requires a closer look at 
the origin and development of these debates and the textual strategies through 
which these debates were conducted. 

While the religious networks of south India most readily point to the role of 
sectarianism in the Hindu religious landscape—since monasteries and megatem- 
ples visibly demarcate the terrain of rival Saiva and Vaisnava communities—Hindu 
sectarianism was by no means a phenomenon restricted to the South. In fact, we 
witness a veritable explosion of distinct Hindu communities in the domain of 
north India beginning around the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, demarcated 
in emic terms through the authority of lineage, or sampradaya.” Mirroring closely 
the social dynamic of the South, Vaisnava devotional sampradayas vied to establish 
themselves through Rajput and Mughal patronage, setting down institutional roots 
in the Vaisnava heartland of Braj and its greater cultural ambit across Rajasthan. 
In fact, the groundbreaking work of John Stratton Hawley (2015) has situated the 
bhakti movement as such as the foundation of sectarian identity in Hindu north 
India, and as a phenomenon of the Mughal period (1526-1707) rather than of 
Indian antiquity. Mughal rule, some would argue, fostered in a literal sense a sec- 
tarian marketplace—as the spread of sectarian networks was heavily facilitated by 
the Mughal support of fiscal exchange across the northern half of the subconti- 
nent.” And over the following century, much of the Vaisnava heartland witnessed 
a thoroughgoing state-sponsored sectarianization, as Sawai Jai Singh II set out to 
homologize the public religious culture of eighteenth-century Jaipur—a domain in 
which orthodoxy was described not as Hindu but as Vaisnava.* 
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Speaking constructively about sectarianism, then—in a manner that seeks 
to denude the term of its Orientalist overtones—requires us to resituate Hindu 
communities in their social and cultural context. Indeed, only a decontextual- 
ized doctrinal mélange, arguably, could have prompted Monier-Williams to read 
the religiosity of Saivism and Vaisnavism as belligerent dissent from a unified 
Brahminical church—a mysterious institution, to be sure, that will be found no- 
where in our inscriptional record. To be a Saiva or a Vaisnava in early modern 
south India, was, to the contrary, not simply to believe in the supremacy of Siva 
or Visnu but to belong to a socially embedded community and to mark one’s re- 
ligious identity as a member of a particular religious public. Sectarian commu- 
nities are not Venn diagrams of people and doctrines, demarcated by drawing 
artificial boundaries; they are dynamic social systems composed of networks of 
religious actors, institutions—temples, monasteries, lineages—and the religious 
meanings they engender. In the words of Niklas Luhmann, for instance, by which 
he defines a social system, we might describe a sectarian community as a “mean- 
ing-constituting system,** an operationally closed set of social institutions that 
maintains—and in fact reconstitutes—its own boundaries internally through the 
structures of meaning it generates. That is to say, Hindu sects function autono- 
mously from one another as meaning-constituting systems, each individually re- 
producing the religious institutions that endow participation in that community 
with sectarian-inflected religious identity. 

Thus, while making an appeal, on the grounds of Vedāntic exegesis, to an 
umbrella religion we may call Hinduism, sectarian communities maintained an 
internal coherence and mutual independence comparable to the discrete social 
systems of modern society, such as the political or legal systems, which Luhmann 
analogizes to the independent but permeable interactions of discrete biological 
systems. In south India, for instance, major sectarian communities such as the 
Šrīvaisņava and Madhva Vaisnava lineages, and the Tamil Šaiva Siddhanta, attained 
virtually complete autonomy on a social as well as a doctrinal level by becom- 
ing major economic shareholders in the networks of exchange centered at major 
temple complexes and monasteries. This is not to say, naturally, that interactions 
between sectarian communities did not occur on a regular basis. In fact, it is just 
such interactions—whether polemical exchanges, competition for resources, or 
theological influence and reaction—that allow each sect to maintain its distinctive 
identity in the face of changing circumstances. A Hindu sectarian community, in 
short, mirrors closely what Luhmann describes as an autopoietic system, creating 
and maintaining its doctrines, ritual practices, and modes of religious expression 
from within its own boundaries. 

A self-constituting religious tradition, in other words, generates its own 
meaning-creating institutions—monasteries, lineages (paramparā), temple 
complexes, sites of performance, and so on. These institutions in turn produce 
artifacts of religious meaning—doctrine, canon, hagiography, ritual practice, 
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sectarian dress, and other semiotic signals—as the intellectual property, if you 
will, of those sectarian institutions, effectively erecting conceptual boundar- 
ies between competing traditions. When viewed macroscopically, the aggre- 
gate of such mutually independent systems facilitates the balance of an entire 
ecosystem—or, in our case, a religion inflected to its core by pluralism. 


RELIGION IN EARLY MODERN SOUTH INDIA 


Much like Europe, India in the seventeenth century was in the midst of a tran- 
sition, a substantial rethinking of religious boundaries on both the institutional 
and the philosophical levels. The Indic religious landscape was brimming with 
iconoclasts, luminaries, and reformers, each with a vision of how to navigate the 
complexities of an increasingly divisive and sectarian social order. And, much 
as in the European case, many were keen to raise awareness of their opponents’ 
shortcomings, critiquing the excesses they perceived in the religious institutions 
around them. 

Take, for instance, Nilakantha Diksita, seventeenth-century poet laureate of 
Madurai in southern Tamil Nadu. Lets refer to Nilakantha, for the time being, as 
the “Indian Voltaire" —an ironically incongruous comparison that we will have a 
chance to revisit shortly. Best known in academic circles for his incisive satirical 
wit, our poet rivals Voltaire in his willingness to publicly lambaste the moral de- 
generates of his day who occupied positions of clerical or political authority, and he 
did so to great comedic effect. In his work the Kalividambana (A travesty of time), 
Nilakantha exposes the shortcomings of the scholars and priests in his company: 


If you want to triumph in learned societies, do not be afraid, do not pay attention, do 
not listen to the opponents arguments—just immediately contradict them! Unflap- 
pability, shamelessness, contempt for the adversary, derision, and praise of the king: 
these are the five grounds of victory. . . . If the arbitrator is not learned, one wins 
by shouting. If he is learned one has only to insinuate bias: “Greed” is the premise, 
“money” is the probandum, “the priest” is the example, “personal advance” is the 
result: such is the correct syllogistic procedure.” 


Nilakantha continues at great length to deride all manner of religious offici- 
ants and charismatic authorities, from astrologers to mantra-sorcerers and ascet- 
ics. Each of them, in Nīlakaņthas satirical portrait, fails dramatically to live up to 
the principles of his profession, exhibiting instead a thoroughgoing deceitfulness 
and opportunism. In such rhetoric, it is tempting to hear the ringing echo of Vol- 
taires own cry “Ecrasez l'infame!"— "Crush the infamous!”—referring most likely 
to the clergy he found so burdensome in the Europe of his generation. Given this 
portrait, it may come as no surprise that scholars have located a semblance of 
secularism in the textual culture of early modern India, whether manifesting as 
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social critique or as public adjudication of religious disputes. And thus, Nilakantha 
himself enters into academic literature in the West the very image of the secular 
public intellectual. 

And yet, a closer look at Nilakantha’s writings reveals an entirely different 
picture. When he was not penning satirical diatribes, Nilakantha was compos- 
ing some of the most heartfelt devotional poetry ever written in the Sanskrit 
language—a case could even be made to include him in the canon of Indian 
devotional, or bhakti, poetry, a category typically reserved for vernacular lyric 
composition. Likewise, Nilakanthas philosophical prose includes a commen- 
tarial essay on a popular Sanskrit hymn, the Sivatattvarahasya (The secret of 
the principle of Siva). The introduction to this essay doubles as a theological 
counterpolemic, as Nilakantha defends his own religious tradition, Saivism, 
against the scathing critiques of his rivals from Vaisnava communities. But per- 
haps the most intriguing of Nilakantha’s works, and certainly the most unex- 
pected based on our assumptions, is a manual for esoteric ritual practice, the 
Saubhagyacandratapa (Moonlight of auspiciousness). Entirely unknown to In- 
dological scholarship to date, the “Moonlight” provides us with an insider’s ac- 
count of the esoteric Srividya tradition of Sakta, or goddess-oriented Tantric 
ritual, a tradition of which Nilakantha himself was an avid practitioner. This 
would be tantamount to discovering, in the European sphere, that the French 
Voltaire, outspoken critic of theological excess, had spent his spare hours prac- 
ticing Rosicrucian ritual or angelic magic. 

When we attend to the texts, Nilakantha emerges as a man of profound reli- 
gious commitments, both in his personal practice and in his public theological 
agenda. One may rightly wonder, in fact, whether the term secular could possi- 
bly do justice to the complexity of his lifes work. And yet, academic literature 
on early modern India has scarcely noted the theological investments of scholars 
such as Nilakantha; recent studies consistently depict such intellectuals purely as 
poets, logicians, and social theorists, implicitly secular in their public outlook. 
Most notably, over the course of the previous decade, Sheldon Pollock’s Sanskrit 
Knowledge Systems Project has considerably advanced our knowledge of early 
modern thought in India. In doing so, this team of scholars has uncovered dis- 
cursive patterns that invite direct comparison with the European Renaissance and 
early modernity, including a return to the classics of Sanskrit thought—an Indic 
neoclassicism—and a fascination with the idea of “newness,” giving unprecedent- 
ed sanction to intellectual innovation. Others have located a mounting historical 
consciousness in the writings of early modern intellectuals and literati, revealed 
not through historiography as a discrete textual genre but through narrative “tex- 
tures” that evoke an awareness of historical change (Narayana Rao et al. 2003). It 
is in such features that recent scholarship has sought to locate a distinctively Indic 
“modernity.” 
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Such strictly textual scholarship on Indian early modernity builds on the rich 
terrain of extratextual work that has excavated a pervasive transformation in the 
economic, political, and social dynamics of early modern Indian polities. We need 
not, of course, assume intellectual changes to be derivative of socioeconomic 
change—invoking in the process the much maligned base-superstructure dichot- 
omy. Ample evidence exists, however, that a model of modernity characterized in 
part by shifts in capital flow had found a home in early modern India. The work of 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam (2001), for instance, complicates the traditional narrative, 
inherited from the economic imperialism brought on by colonial intervention, 
that early modern India had been stultified by a homegrown epidemic of eco- 
nomic stagnation. Instead, Subrahmanyam proposes a revised model for mapping 
modernity as a transregional phenomenon fabricated through global exchange 
between multiple regions of the globe, with South Asia itself playing an integral 
role in this multidimensional web of exchange. This “conjunctural” model of mul- 
tiple modernities essentially challenges Immanuel Wallerstein’s (1976) traditional 
explanation of early modernity’s onset as a virus borne by the vector of capitalism 
spreading from the European center to peripheries around the globe. 

In short, recent research into seventeenth-century India has ambitiously sought 
to reveal a distinctively Indic early modernity, one that developed in dialogue with 
its Western counterpart rather than being exported in toto owing to the benefi- 
cence of a European “civilizing” power. With such a project in mind, the tempta- 
tion to compare looms high on the horizons, with all the promises and limitations 
that comparison typically invokes. As historian of religions Jonathan Z. Smith has 
taught us, comparison often operates through a sort of sympathetic magic, creat- 
ing a semblance of similarity through a process of contact or contagion. Wary of 
the consequences of unduly hasty comparison, Smith further invites us in his book 
Drudgery Divine to engage in a comparison not of similarity but of difference—to 
compare so that the unique features of each standard of comparison appear all 
the more salient. It is in the spirit of Smith’s dictum that I have invoked the image 
of Nilakantha Diksita as the Indian Voltaire. The comparison rings true at first 
glance; and yet the role of anticlerical iconoclast does a remarkably poor job of 
explaining what motivated Nilakantha to compose his works, and an even poor- 
er one of clarifying how his ideas influenced seventeenth-century south Indian 
society. Seeing the limitations of this comparison, one would scarcely believe that 
not a single scholar to date has remarked on the theological agenda of Nilakantha 
Diksita. Likewise, scholarship has barely scratched the surface of the actual the- 
ology of Nilakantha’s granduncle Appayya Diksita, who has been credited with 
reinventing south Indian Saivism and its accompanying philosophical discourses 
a century before.” 

And yet the influence of Nilakantha’s theology is by no means marginal. Re- 
membered by their descendants as the equivalent of living saints, both Nilakantha 
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and his granduncle Appayya were instrumental in rethinking the theological 
boundaries between the sectarian Hindu communities of south India, Saiva and 
Vaisnava alike. Between the two, Appayya and Nilakantha contributed significant- 
ly to the articulation of the fundamental pillars of Smarta-Saivism—in matters of 
theology, devotion, ritual practice, and even the constitution of its religious public. 
Evidently, "secularism”—or the critique of religion—is the last thing we should 
expect to uncover in the writings of early modern south India. In fact, the evi- 
dence points in the opposite direction. In the early centuries of the Common Era, 
philosophers across religious boundaries— Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, and even atheist 
(Carvaka)—found common ground for intellectual debate through formal episte- 
mology, or pramāņa theory, a framework that, by foregrounding common means 
of ascertaining shared knowledge such as perception and inference, allowed par- 
tisans to engage in dialogue while bracketing religious presuppositions entirely. In 
contrast to the European case, then, early modern intellectuals in south India in- 
stigated a radical theologization of public discourse, such that even the very tools 
of their intellectual work—approaches to text criticism and the interpretation of 
scripture (e.g., Mimamsa, Nyaya), previously founded on a shared epistemology— 
were claimed as the exclusive property of particular Hindu sectarian communi- 
ties. In short, not until the sixteenth century did religion became the constitutive 
language of public intellectual exchange in south India. 

In the European context, historians remain rightfully skeptical of the extent 
to which Enlightenment Europe had denuded its intellectual discourse of theo- 
logical concerns—although exceptions do exist, and the movement to revitalize 
secularization as the telos of modernity is alive and well even today.” Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to underestimate the centrality occupied in the sociological study of 
religion by the metanarrative that modernity, as such, is necessarily heralded by a 
concomitant decline in religiosity. From Max Weber to Peter Berger, theorists have 
adamantly described secularism as an intrinsic feature of modernity itself, many 
presupposing that religion would inevitably die out or become obsolete in the 
course of time. Even in recent years, as the resurgence of fundamentalism around 
the globe has disabused many sociologists of religion of their faith in the teleology 
of secularism, theorists, such as Charles Taylor (2007), present us with claims that 
secularism remains intrinsic to the very experience of modernity. Within the sub- 
stantial literature on secularization theory, Taylor identifies two primary subsets 
of definitions given for the concept of secularism. On one hand, secularism can be 
an attribute of belief, suggesting that individuals in modernized societies are far 
less likely to profess belief in a higher power or the doctrines of organized religion. 
On the other hand, secularization can refer exclusively to the removal of religious 
content from public space and civil society without reference to personal belief or 
private religious practice. Taylor, for his part, chooses to adopt elements of both 
approaches as constitutive of what he calls the “secular age.” 
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Early modern India, to the contrary, exhibited neither of these tendencies that 
Taylor believes encapsulate the range of theories of secularization. With regard 
to religious belief, we can locate no major thinkers of the precolonial period who 
personally disavow the very idea of religion—not even vociferous iconoclasts such 
as Kabir, whose critiques of Hindu and Muslim dogmatism are matched by enrap- 
tured descriptions of subtle-body experiences and fervent adherence to the power 
of the divine Name.” This is, to put it mildly, a striking counterexample to the 
European narrative and cannot be overemphasized. Even though India at the be- 
ginning of the Common Era was home to a number of flourishing atheist schools 
of philosophy, in the early modern centuries, atheism, or even skepticism, played 
virtually no role in public discourse. Perhaps it should come as no surprise, indeed, 
that India fails to conform to an ostensive gold standard upheld as the harbinger of 
modernity in western Europe. Not only has it become a matter of common sense 
to question the European teleology of modernity, implicating civilizations around 
the globe in the march of progress, but also theorists have gone so far as to locate 
a genuinely theological project within the Western concept of secularism, proper 
to the religious terrain of post-Reformation Europe. Such a theme is perhaps most 
interestingly theorized in the 2013 work of Giorgio Agamben undertaking an ar- 
chaeology of the theological concepts that underlie such mainstays of Enlighten- 
ment rationality as sovereignty, law, and the very concept of economy. 

What then, was the place of religion in early modern India, if we can even be 
so bold as to imply with this question the possibility of an answer in the singular? 
In speaking of a theologization of public discourse—or in speaking of Nilakantha 
Diksita as public theologian—care must be taken, first and foremost, to steer clear, 
on one hand, of the European metanarrative of secularization and, on the other 
hand, of its implied opposite, or the failure of India to secularize. To date, theo- 
rists of the early modern in South Asia have scrupulously avoided mentioning 
religion—whether its presence or decline—as an intrinsic feature of Indic early 
modernity. To point out the obvious—namely, that religion in precolonial India 
showed no signs of rational interrogation, let alone evacuation from the public 
sphere—would be to tread dangerously close to painting precolonial India as the 
irrational, mystical Other that missionaries and British Orientalists envisioned: in 
other words, as an India that simply failed to modernize. Rather than endorsing 
a theology underlying Western modernity as unproblematically universal, we are 
better served by returning to the archive to excavate the theology of India’s early 
modern publics, acknowledging that India’s early modernity will be permeated by 
a distinctive theological vision. 

The alternative to adopting such metanarratives, perhaps, is to bracket the dia- 
chronic itself for some time: historiography, as Hayden White (1975) has taught 
us, cannot avoid implicating itself in the art of emplotment. Speaking synchronic- 
ally of Nilakantha Diksita as a public theologian demands instead a delineation of 
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what precisely constitutes the public in the intellectual discourse of his contem- 
poraries in post-Vijayanagara south India. To map the concept of the public— 
to say nothing of the omnipresent "public sphere’—directly onto Indian society, 
however, could result in more than a few historical anachronisms. We would be 
remiss not to question implications of an Indian public sphere, particularly be- 
fore the overt Western influence of the colonial encounter. One has to take care, 
naturally, to avoid privileging Eurocentric concepts and teleologies in the study of 
the non-Western world. Over the past decades, however, the notion of an extra- 
European public, varying by degree from its presumed European model, in and 
of itself has ceased to be a conceptual problem. We can speak equally of a public 
sphere in early modern England or in Safavid Iran (Rahimi 2011) without an overt 
fear of unwarranted parochialism. Such a public, however, must be contextualized 
within its South Asian context, particularly as it relates to the place of religion in 
early modernity. Because the very idea of the public, in certain formulations, im- 
plicates a rationalist critique of religiosity as such, a South Asian analogue of the 
public sphere must above all make room for the existence of religiously inflected 
publics—that is, for public spaces and channels of discourse that are rooted in the 
lifeworlds and religious cultures of particular sectarian communities. 


PUBLIC THEOLOGY: OR, THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
INDIA’S SECTARIAN PUBLICS 


The very idea of a religious public, read through the prescriptive lens of liberal 
political theory and the precedent of a Western model of civil society, may strike 
the contemporary reader as a sheer contradiction in terms. A brief thought experi- 
ment, however, may clarify why such a concept never came under fire in Indian 
intellectual circles. It is no surprise that, after Europe witnessed the ravaging destruc- 
tion of the Wars of Religion, educated minds across the continent would seek to 
limit the influence of religion in the domains of politics and civil society. In India, 
on the contrary, history unfolded differently, and the relationship between religion, 
society, and violence took on another form altogether. In 1598, to name a single ex- 
ample, a group of Vaisnava clergy in Tamil Nadu sought royal sanction to install a 
prominent temple image of Visnu for worship at the temple of Cidambaram, one of 
the most staunchly Saiva sacred centers of the Indian subcontinent. In retaliation, 
the Saiva priests threatened to commit mass suicide to prevent the image of Visnu 
from being installed, and twenty priests ended up jumping to their deaths from the 
temple tower. So far as our historical records can detect, this was the face of reli- 
gious violence in early modern south India. Where religious violence did erupt in 
premodern India, it did not take the shape of large-scale militarized clashes on the 
scale of the European Wars of Religion, which might have imprinted a memory 
of cultural trauma on the popular imagination—as, for instance, was undoubtedly 
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the case in the aftermath of independence and partition in twentieth-century 
South Asia. And while no culture is immune to the everyday violence of inequity 
and coercion, much of which is inflected with religious concerns, such everyday 
violence can rarely suffice to shift public opinion toward instigating a renunciation 
of religion as such. No one, to our knowledge, took another life specifically over a 
competing interpretation of the Brahmasūtras. 

Quite simply, there were no Wars of Religion in India to prompt a critical 
response from Indian intelligentsia. Organized religion never experienced substan- 
tial backlash from intellectual circles, as social conditions never warranted a move 
toward limiting religion in public space. In fact, far from moving toward a secular- 
ization of public discourse, early modern thought in India became radically theol- 
ogized in its outward expression. Classical knowledge systems that had previously 
eschewed any mention of divinity rapidly adopted the vocabulary of devotional- 
ism and sectarian piety.” It is with this theologization of public discourse in mind 
that I add the second of our two terms to the word public—and that term is theol- 
ogy. By identifying in early modern south India the rise of a distinctively new pub- 
lic theology, I wish to argue that theological discourse was by no means incidental 
to the intellectual history of the period, nor was it a stultified relic of premodern 
Indic civilization. To the contrary, sectarian theology was crucial to the social and 
cultural constitution of south India by the sixteenth century, leaving an enduring 
impression on the religious landscape of the region today. Religious identity and 
community formation have taken the shape they have today largely because of the 
influence of the theologization of discourse and the discourse of theology. 

The term public theology, as employed in the study of contemporary Ameri- 
can religious discourse, was first coined by Martin E. Marty in an influential 1974 
article on the extratextual ambitions of the renowned American theologian Re- 
inhold Niebuhr, whose eloquent words frequently influenced the deliberations 
of policy makers and worked their way into the speeches of presidents. Public 
theologians, according to Martys model, do not merely operate in the abstract, 
ruminating about the nature of divinity; they also, in a particularized and con- 
crete fashion, engage with the beliefs and conduct of the religious at large. Broadly 
speaking, public theologians are those “various figures who have interpreted the 
nation’s religious experience, practice and behavior in light of some transcendent 
reference” (Marty 1974, 332). Seventeenth-century south India, naturally, was no 
nation-state in the modern sense, and we cannot speak meaningfully at this point 
in history of a South Asian civil society, deemed necessary by some analysts as the 
purview of public theology. Nevertheless, in their theologically inflected writings, 
Nilakantha and his contemporaries addressed—and indeed spoke on behalf of—a 
religious public unconstrained by the walls of a monastery, the vows of asceticism, 
the hierarchies of lineage (parampara), or the boundaries of any single religious 
institution. They spoke on behalf of a public that spanned a multiplicity of social 
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locations, hailing from a number of distinct caste, regional, and linguistic com- 
munities, all of which had come to participate in the networks of an overarching 
Saiva public culture. 

This phrase public theology contains two key words that I believe are funda- 
mental to understanding both the motivations behind intellectual discourse in 
seventeenth-century south India and this discourses effects on subsequent gen- 
erations. The first of these is the term public. The most widely known theory of the 
public (or of publicness, Publicitat) is naturally Habermas’s concept of the public 
sphere. In its original formulation, Habermas's “public sphere” was intended to 
describe a unique structural transformation in European society, contempora- 
neous with or somewhat postdating Nilakanthas floruit of the mid-seventeenth 
century. In Habermass model, late seventeenth-century Europe witnessed the 
emergence of a public domain, housed in the coffee shops and salons of an edu- 
cated bourgeois society, in which public opinion was crafted through the process 
of rational debate. This "bourgeois public sphere" coincided temporally—and in- 
deed causally, for Habermas—with the rise of political liberalism and early capi- 
talist social orders, forming a necessary foundation for constitutional democracy 
as we understand it today. 

Coffee shops, one may presume, were not commonplace in the urban metrop- 
olis of early modern south India,” although the literary salon (sabhā), a South 
Asian institution of considerable antiquity, is another question entirely. Neverthe- 
less, early modern India shared with Europe a flourishing network of scholars who 
began to gather in publicly demarcated spaces to debate issues of timely social 
interest. In north India, for example, the renowned scholars of Benares, one of the 
intellectual capitals of the subcontinent, petitioned to rebuild one of the city's leg- 
endary temples, the Višvešvara Temple. In the temples new incarnation, they con- 
structed a pavilion known as the Mukti Mandapa, the "Liberation Pavilion, de- 
signed as a public meeting hall in which scholars applied their scriptural expertise 
toward solving vexing social problems of their day.” In south India as well, poets 
and theologians traveled great distances to attend seasonal temple festivals, where 
performances of Sanskrit dramas served as conventions of regionwide literary so- 
ciety. Similarly, in written discourse, social debate flourished as representatives 
from rival religious sects put forth pamphlet after pamphlet defending their social 
and theological agendas. Our manuscript archives show a dramatic upsurge in 
debate through these "pamphlet wars" as sectarian tracts circulated widely across 
the region during the seventeenth century. 

Of course, the most notable shortcoming of Habermass model when applied to 
early modern India is, broadly speaking, the issue of religion. Although Habermas, 
at least in his early work, does not address the issue, the bourgeois liberal discourse 
that constituted his public sphere most certainly was concerned with religion. 
More precisely, it was concerned with the limitation of religion in public space and 
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discourse and, as a result, has often been implicated in the Western metanarrative 
of secularization. What, then, do we mean by the phrase religious publics? As nu- 
merous critics of Habermas have pointed out since the publication of his work in 
English in 1989, such a concept of the public sphere is by definition fundamentally 
antithetical to religion, founded as it is upon Enlightenment norms of rational dis- 
course. That is, publicity, in Habermass estimation, centers on a neo-Kantian no- 
tion of communicative rationality, mapping onto a civil society that has deliberately 
evacuated religious concerns from the content of public discourse. In this context 
Hindu public theology stands out as the precondition for a rather different sort of 
public, fabricated by a mode of discourse that, while by no means nonrational, was 
fundamentally religious in its guiding concerns. The theologization of discourse, 
succinctly, is the process of Hindu theology’s going public—leaving the confines of 
the monastery or temple complex to cultivate the public ethos of a particular sec- 
tarian community, in the process demarcating it conceptually from its competitors. 

In India, succinctly, sectarian tensions prompted an embrace rather than a 
rejection of religion in public space. No one religious sect was in a position to 
advocate universal orthodoxy for its doctrines; but rather, sectarian lineages cul- 
tivated separate and parallel public domains, each of which was suffused with the 
religious signifiers of that sect. Even today, visitors to India observe that religious 
signs and symbols permeate the landscape; and yet, no singular orthodoxy emerg- 
es from their conjunction, as each set of symbols belongs to a separate community 
with its own lineage, history, and devotional practice. And theologically speaking, 
the defense of this parallel sectarianism can be traced directly to the religious dis- 
course of Indian early modernity. The theological debates of early modern India 
cultivated a heightened public awareness of sectarian identity that prompted rela- 
tively little violence or outright antagonism but greatly accelerated the formation 
of distinct religious communities across most of the subcontinent. It is precisely to 
describe the doctrinal dimensions of sectarian community formation during this 
period that I propose to locate a newly emerging public theology in the discourse 
of early modern south India. Public theology, in other words, served as the con- 
ceptual architecture for a parallel religious sectarianism that remains to this day 
the defining feature of the Hindu religion or, potentially, even of religious identity 
across the Indian subcontinent. 

One of the central theoretical aims of this book, then, is to make the case for the 
early modern Indian public: one that, unlike its European counterpart, remained 
thoroughly and unapologetically inflected by religious concerns—specifically, the 
religiosity of distinct sectarian publics. Unlike the European case, then, we are 
obliged to speak not of a public sphere in the singular but of publics, as theologians 
of each sectarian community took initiative in reshaping the rules that governed 
public engagement of devotees and their interactions with those outside the tradi- 
tion. The very idea of publics as multiple, naturally, comes as no surprise in the 
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wake of numerous critiques of Habermas, as Nancy Fraser (1990), Michael Warner 
(2002), and others have aimed to decenter the normativity of the bourgeois pub- 
lic sphere by documenting the fragmentation of public discourse along lines of 
gender, class, or sexuality. These counterpublics, as Fraser describes them, by very 
definition run counter to a singular, hegemonic social order, in contradistinction 
to which they provide a social space for the cultivation of identities that conflict 
with the dominant cultural order. We have already seen, however, in the context of 
Hinduism, that the narrative of a singular hegemonic Brahminism against which 
sectarian identities are defined runs afoul of numerous historical incoherencies. 
Sectarian publics, as a result, are not Fraser’s counterpublics, nor are they spaces 
of resistance. Rather, sectarian publics exist parallel to one another, often colliding 
with networks of institutions occupying the same geographical and urban space. 
Sectarian publics are defined dialectically against one another rather than as sub- 
altern shadows of a singular bourgeois Hinduism—which, when situated in the 
seventeenth century, is quite simply an anachronism. 

This does not preclude, naturally, the possibility of such counterpublics exist- 
ing elsewhere in premodern India. While publics can indeed generate a powerful 
setting for social critique, India’s scholarship, as with that of Europe, was produced 
and consumed largely by a restricted class of educated elite—indeed, this is pre- 
cisely the class of people who participated in Habermas's public sphere. Likewise, 
the sectarian religious publics of early modern south India, while constituted 
in part by the Sanskritic discourse of theological speculation, extended well be- 
yond the boundaries of intellectual circles to include those of diverse social back- 
grounds who interface with sectarian institutions. As our historical archive bears 
out, the architecture of the sectarian public was indubitably founded upon a sort of 
rationality, couched in the language of Sanskrit šāstra—systematic philosophical 
discourse—or its equivalents in the numerous vernaculars of south India. Sectar- 
ian theologians were by and large elite social agents, whether Brahmins by class or 
members of groups with a significant economic power base in south India, such 
as the Vēļāļas of the Tamil country. The constituency of such a public, as a result, 
cannot possibly evoke the universal connotations of the twentieth-century us- 
age—the public as an umbrella term for all individuals—which Habermas himself 
highlights as antithetical to his own vision of the public sphere. Nevertheless, the 
sectarian public is by no means an exhaustive descriptor, and by no means excludes 
the potential explanatory force of other overlaying public domains. Nor does the 
Hindu in “Hindu sectarian publics” imply that there were no publics composed of 
Muslims, Christians, Jains, or adherents of any other religious community. Rather, 
by the “Hindu sectarian publics of south India” what is intended is simply an 
empirical description of one of the most salient sources for the construction of 
personal identity and belonging across the Hindu religious ecology of south Indias 
early modernity. 
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As in the European case, furthermore, Indian intellectual debates held wide- 
ranging consequences that changed the face of popular culture and society well be- 
yond the confines of intellectual circles. For this reason, when I use the term public 
in public theology, I refer to the educated public of which Habermas speaks, but 
also to the resonances of public discourse across diverse sectors of society, what we 
might describe as another sort of “public” in modern parlance. This “other” sort 
of public—the domain of popular culture, if you will—is as fundamental an ob- 
ject of inquiry as the manuscripts of elite philosophical treatises. It is perhaps just 
this sort of public that is best captured by the work of Christian Novetzke (2016), 
who locates a public sphere in thirteenth-century Maharashtra that by virtue of 
its modes of discourse is not necessarily rational nor even necessarily literate. In 
India, these two publics were by no means the disparate phenomena one might 
imagine, and I would hazard to guess this holds true across cultures and conti- 
nents. The question, methodologically speaking, is how to trace the influence that 
the “bourgeois public” exerted on a wider public culture, which Arjun Appadurai 
and Carol Breckenridge (1995), most notably, have described as “public culture.” 
When studying preprint and premedia religious cultures, the task requires careful 
attention to patterns of discourse and religious practice. 

Take, for example, Nilakantha Dīksitas engagement with the popular mythology 
of the city of Madurai, which I treat in greater detail in chapter 4. One of Nilakantha’s 
literary and devotional interests was a cycle of myths known as the “Sacred Games of 
Siva,” a set of sixty-four narratives depicting the divine interventions of the god Siva 
in Madurai, where Nilakantha himself lived in the seventeenth century. Through 
his religious literature and devotional hymns, Nilakantha contributed actively to 
circulating and popularizing the “Sacred Games” among Saivas of all social back- 
grounds, well beyond the Madurai region. As a result, the “Sacred Games” attained 
such heights of popularity in the city of Madurai that festival performances of sev- 
eral of the narratives were added to the calendrical rituals of the city’s central temple, 
and they are still performed to this day. In short, Nīlakaņthas influence reached well 
beyond the circles of Saiva Brahmins to shape the popular religious culture of Saivas 
across south India. The study of sectarian publics, in short, does not restrict us to the 
analysis of discrete, provincial worldviews—to the contrary, it is the intersection be- 
tween such publics and the wider population at large that marks perhaps our most 
fruitful point of inquiry for understanding the shifts in religious identity and values 
that govern the longue durée of the history of Hinduism. 


PLURALISM AND PUBLIC SPACE 


By reframing the practice of Hinduism in light of its early modern precursors, 
this book aims to resituate Hindu sectarianism as a precolonial, and distinctively 
non-Western, form of religious pluralism. In the annals of both colonial and 
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contemporary historiography, as we have seen, Hindu sectarianism translates 
nearly uniformly as divisive dissent, virtually bordering on violent hostility. Such 
rhetoric, in effect, reduces the myriad of Hindu communities that deviate from 
the monism of neo-Hindu universalism to inconsequential noise at best and to 
heresy at worst. Historically speaking, however, it also dissuades us from inquir- 
ing into the socioreligious foundation of their precolonial coexistence: just how 
did Saiva and Vaisnava practitioners relate to each other in the public space of 
early modern south India? Moving beyond the impact of specific public theo- 
logians as this rhetoric was translated and transposed into a range of discursive 
arenas, how more generally can we understand the very relationship between 
religion and publicity precipitated by a religious landscape in which sectarian 
institutions emerged as regional power brokers, polarizing the movement of in- 
dividuals in public space and the embodiment of religious identity? Our evi- 
dence, in short, allows for a reformulation of the very criteria for a non-Western 
pluralism, founded not on the prescriptive model of a Western civil society but 
on the historically descriptive account of the role of religion in public space and 
public discourse. In the present day as well, much of this precolonial pluralism 
has survived the superimposition of Hindu universalism and structures the spa- 
tial experience of religion in urban locales across the Indian subcontinent. 

On a number of occasions, I have framed undergraduate seminars with the fol- 
lowing question: “How would you feel if you walked out of this building and dis- 
covered a crowd venerating a shrine of the Virgin Mary on the first street corner, a 
group engaged in Islamic prayer across the street, and several individuals sitting in 
meditation in front of a šivalinga on the next block?” Anecdotal and counterintui- 
tive as this statement may be, the perplexity that registers on the students’ faces re- 
veals just how poorly the Western model of civil society can account for the spatial 
experience of religion common in urban centers across India. The prescription, 
for instance, that religious dialogue be fostered in intercommunal “civic centers” 
makes little sense in a landscape in which street shrines are more normative than 
anomalous and the majority of businesses in middle-class neighborhoods bear 
outward signs of religious affiliation.* In Triplicane, Chennai, in 2017, one cannot 
walk down a major street without visibly encountering two distinct religious net- 
works, with individuals dressed in either Muslim or Hindu garb, their foreheads 
bare or marked with ash and a bindu of kumkum, patronizing entirely distinct 
restaurants and shops that happen to be located a few feet from one another. While 
visibly distinguished by their embodiment of religious identity, these communi- 
ties move in the same public space, and the street belongs to neither. Such urban 
pluralism has found a receptive audience in recent years among scholars of the 
global cityscape, uniting the experience of religious pluralism in contemporary 
India with the cultural and economic fragmentation of late capitalism. William 
Elison (2014), for instance, has addressed the particular phenomenon of darsan 
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as public recognition, resituating the worship of Sai Baba in Mumbai within the 
framework of recent theories of space and visual culture. 

But is such “disjuncture and difference; in the words of Arjun Appadurai 
(1990), the distinctive property of global postcapitalism, a fragmentation pro- 
duced by the schizophrenia of a modernist mass culture as Jean Baudrillard (1995) 
or Fredric Jameson (1991) would have it? A multicentric cultural landscape, at least 
within the Indian context, has premodern precedents; the urban pluralism of con- 
temporary India owes as much to its early modern antecedents as to the hegemony 
of economic globalization. And yet, returning once again to seventeenth-century 
south India, we can find no better example than the invention of Madurai’s Cit- 
tirai Festival, which I explore in more detail in chapter 4. The festival, celebrated 
annually in April/May in Madurai’s Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, and which has 
become the city’s most iconic public celebration, owes its distinctive shape to the 
active negotiation, some three hundred years ago, of religious diversity in public 
space. Before undergoing a strategic rebranding during Nilakantha’s own watch, 
the Cittirai Festival was a strictly Vaisnava observance, commemorating Visnu's 
journey to the Vaikai River in the center of the city to liberate the sage Maņdūka 
from the bondage of his past sins. In the early seventeenth century, the marriage of 
Siva and Minaksi was rescheduled to coincide with the Vaisnava Cittirai Festival, 
essentially fusing Madurai’s best-loved Saiva and Vaisnava holidays into a single 
citywide celebration. 

Indeed, situating Visnu’s journey at precisely this moment must have appealed 
to connoisseurs of the Tiruviļaiyātal Puranam, the “Sacred Games of Šiva” which 
by the seventeenth century had come to describe Visnu himself as officiating at 
Šiva's marriage in the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple. And yet Visnu never reaches 
the marriage ceremony in the city center, turning back after reaching the Vaikai to 
his home in the Alakar Temple on the outskirts of town. Over time, popular narra- 
tive tradition evolved to account for this lapse in consistency.” Visnu, according to 
this anecdote, reaches the Vaikai only to learn that he is late for the wedding, and 
that the event has already taken place in his absence; at this point, the infuriated 
deity reverses his course, pausing on his journey home to make select stops for his 
personal enjoyment. 

What this reconstruction of Madurai's Cittirai Festival illustrates is not simply 
the management of tensions between religious communities—an obligatory cor- 
nerstone of any model of pluralism— but the mapping of spatial geographies of 
religiosity that were evolving in seventeenth-century Madurai. The twin proces- 
sions of the sacred couple and Visnu map onto the religious networks of Saiva and 
Vaisnava Hindus, patronized and performed throughout much of the twentieth 
century by entirely distinct castes and lineages that owed their allegiance to Siva 
or Visnu, respectively. In the seventeenth century, these communities seized the 
festival occasion for the exchange of honors from the Nayaka rulers of Madurai, 
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allowing individuals to navigate the symbolic economy centered on the temple 
complex. The festival served as a venue for public performance of works of de- 
votional literature—Paraficoti’s Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam being just one example— 
which consolidated popular religious identity around new sites of memory as the 
legends came to be performed as part of the temples seasonal calendar. 

A sectarian community, in short, was not a subset of civil society, an aggregate 
of individuals who met privately to partake of a commonly shared religious sen- 
timent. Sectarian communities were lived and performed in public space, with 
geographies that often seamlessly overlaid one another without necessitating com- 
munal conflict. Institutionally established in the religious landscape by temples 
and monasteries—sites that occasioned the embodiment of a shared religious 
identity—sectarian communities were visibly marked as public religious com- 
munities, fostering the readily legible performance of sectarian identity in public 
space. This is not to say, obviously, that conflicts never occurred between these 
parallel public domains; indeed, as we have seen, moments of tension were funda- 
mental to the formulation of the boundaries between sectarian communities and 
the publics they cultivated. Pluralism, however, can be most accurately described 
not as the absence of conflict but as its effective resolution—a process that in Hin- 
du early modernity was facilitated not by the removal of religion in public but by 
its active publicization, by the shared performance of plural religiosities. 


THE MAKING OF A SECTARIAN COMMUNITY: PUBLIC 
THEOLOGY IN ACTION 


As a case study of this larger socioreligious dynamic, this book examines the sec- 
tarianization of Hinduism in microcosm by telling the story of a particular Hindu 
sect in the process of coming into being. This community, the Smarta-Saiva tradi- 
tion of south India—otherwise known as Tamil Brahminism**—ranks among a 
handful of independent Hindu lineages that, when viewed in toto, palpably domi- 
nates the public religious life of south India today. And yet little scholarship to date 
has inquired into its contemporary religious culture, let alone the historical condi- 
tions of possibility that led to its emergence.” The renunciant branch of modern 
Smārta-Šaivism, the Sankaracarya order of ascetics, has garnered significant atten- 
tion as a pan-Indian monastic lineage rooted in four (or five) mathas at the cor- 
ners of the Indian subcontinent and as a primary vehicle for the dissemination of 
Advaita Vedanta philosophy. Before the early modern centuries, however, Vedanta 
was the exclusive purview of such ascetic orders, as the theological canon expressly 
forbade its practice by all but Brahmin renunciants. Smarta-Saivism, however, as a 
sectarian community, incorporated the charisma of the Sankaracarya Jagadgurus 
into the consolidation of an extensive lay populace, many of whom began to cul- 
tivate a relationship of personal devotion with these iconic figures. Many of these 
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lay theologians, in turn, crafted the systems of meaning that gave birth to the re- 
ligious culture of Smarta-Saivism as such. As a result, it is in their writings—their 
doctrine, polemic, ritual procedures, and devotional poetry—that this project's 
inquiry is grounded. 

The public theology of the Smarta-Saiva community in and of itself is a dis- 
course still in need of excavation. I draw primarily from the theologically inflected 
writings of major sectarian theologians—whether philosophical speculation or 
overt sectarian polemic. The first task at hand, then, has been both to reconsti- 
tute the discourse of public theology and to allow it to tell its story to contempo- 
rary audiences. Only when read as an active field of discourse can Saiva public 
theology speak to the lived reality beyond the text, in which theology is enacted 
through public ritual and socioreligious institutions. I bring the pamphlets of vir- 
tual unknowns in dialogue with the polished treatises of iconic Saiva and Vaisnava 
theologians. As a historical archive, necessarily constrained by the happenstance 
of manuscript collection and preservation, this source material provides a repre- 
sentative sampling of the theological discourse that shaped the boundaries of the 
nascent sectarian communities of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century south India. 
As a result, the vast majority of sources cited are either unpublished manuscripts 
or published editions rarely accessible in readable condition. 

The textual culture of early modern south India, moreover, is fundamentally 
polyglot in its linguistic composition. Products of a hybrid Tamil-Telugu regional 
culture, Smarta Brahmins, educated in the classical Sanskritic knowledge sys- 
tems, rubbed shoulders with court poets and theologians writing exclusively in 
the Tamil and Telugu vernaculars. Indeed, the educated publics they addressed 
likely overlapped to a significant degree. A responsible inquiry into this discursive 
field, then, must necessarily take a multilingual approach to the textual archive, 
particularly when the object of study is not simply the text itself but simultane- 
ously the context—the extratextual sectarian community shaped by that same 
multilingual discourse. Saiva theology, to name but one example, was written in 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada—and Sanskrit-educated theologians were 
by no means ignorant of their vernacular counterparts. 

Chapter 1 begins by setting the scene for the emergence of an autonomous 
Smārta-Šaiva sectarian community. I first contextualize the salient features of ear- 
ly modern Smarta-Saivism through their genealogical development from earlier 
pan-Indian Saiva Tantric traditions. Saivism, as we will see, in its earliest instantia- 
tions required no reference to an overarching religious identity that we might call 
Hinduism; as a result, Saiva and sectarian are by no means synonyms but rather a 
dyad in need of historical disambiguation. Moving forward in history, then, I situ- 
ate the earliest stages of the community’s manifestation within the milieu of early 
sectarianization in south India. I conclude this chapter by introducing the major 
players in the sectarianization of Smarta-Saivism in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, particularly Nilakantha Diksita, poet laureate of the Nayaka kingdom 
of Madurai, whose theology may be viewed as representative of the generation of 
intellectuals who played midwife to the emergent Smarta-Saiva community. 

Chapter 2 captures the moment of crystallization of the major structural fea- 
tures of Smarta-Saivism at around the turn of the seventeenth century. Specifi- 
cally, this moment marks the juncture at which the south Indian Sankaracarya 
lineages, centered institutionally at Sringeri and Kanchipuram, came to function 
as the doctrinal and institutional hubs of a public sectarian network that extend- 
ed far beyond the walls of the monastic lineages themselves. Although certain 
monasteries had been incorporated as religious institutions some centuries be- 
fore, particularly the Sringeri matha in western Karnataka, and had even entered 
into relationships of ideological exchange with ruling powers,* the seventeenth 
century witnessed a marked transformation in the religious public that came to 
define itself in relationship to these monastic lineages. This chapter focuses on 
the case of the Sankaracarya networks of Tamil Nadu, which, in the process of 
ensconcing themselves institutionally in the vicinity of Kanchipuram, forged an 
alliance with the intellectual elite of Sanskritic Saiva circles. As a result, Nilakantha 
Diksita and a number of his close associates entered into devotional relationships 
with Sankaracarya preceptors and publicly professed their allegiance to the eso- 
teric ritual tradition associated with the Sankaracarya lineages, the Srividya school 
of Sakta Tantrism. We witness the emergence, in the space of a generation, of a 
completely unprecedented socioreligious network, one that has proved founda- 
tional to the present-day constitution of south Indian Smarta-Saivism. 

In chapter 3, I examine the doctrinal constitution of “orthodox” Smarta-Saivism 
from the outside in—that is, by way of polemical encounter with rival sectarian 
traditions, such as the Madhva and Srivaisnava communities, both major share- 
holders in the transregional south Indian networks of monasteries and temple 
complexes. Beginning in the mid-sixteenth century, sectarian polemic suddenly 
irrupts in popularity as a distinct textual genre, as major theologians launch a dis- 
coursewide, interdisciplinary inquiry into the canonical status of scriptures affili- 
ated exclusively with particular sectarian traditions, such as the Saiva and Vaisnava 
Puranas. Debate soon overflows the confines of strictly philosophical contention, 
as polemicists circulate pamphlet after pamphlet with the express aim of discred- 
iting, on text-critical grounds, the scriptural foundations of rival lineages. We 
observe, as a result, a heightened philological sensitivity emerging at all levels of 
public discourse, which, in the process of cementing the text-critical foundations 
of both Saiva and Vaisnava claims to orthodoxy, provides a conceptual language 
for differentiating sectarian communities as autonomous social systems. 

In chapter 4, I explore the influence of sectarian theology on the wider pub- 
lic religious culture of the Tamil region by reconstructing the emergence of the 
Sthalapurana of Madurai as a living canon of Saiva religious experience. First 
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entextualized in the thirteenth century, the Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam—a cycle of nar- 
ratives depicting Siva’s sixty-four sacred games in the city of Madurai—emerged 
out of the domain of elite literary practice and went on to transform the public 
face of local Saiva religiosity, in no small part owing to the intervention of Madu- 
rai's Saiva public theologians. The “Sacred Games” attained the status of a public 
site of memory over the course of mere decades owing to the cross-pollination 
of the Tamil region’s diverse, multilingual literary cultures—Tamil, Telugu, and 
Sanskrit—later venturing into the territories of Marathi and Kannada as well. As 
a result of their dramatic upsurge in literary popularity, several of Šivas “Sacred 
Games” were woven into the texture of Saiva temple ritual, publicly enacted to this 
day as annual processional festivals. In short, by interfacing with a multilingual 
domain of public culture, theologians such as Nilakantha exerted an influence well 
beyond the circles of Saiva Brahmins and shaped the popular religiosity of Saivas 
across south India. Public theology, in the case of the Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam, be- 
gan with the poetry of celebrated Sanskrit and Tamil literati only to leave an indel- 
ible impression on public religiosity of the region, as the "Sacred Games" are today 
inextricable from the experience of being a Saiva in the city of Madurai. 

My archive is primarily textual, but always thoroughly contextualized. I analyze 
religious discourse with a view of text not merely as a world unto itself but as a 
medium for communication, for the production and dissemination of systems of 
meaning that constitute sectarian systems as lived religious communities. In fact, 
it is the very project of public theology that gives rise to the structures of mean- 
ing that perpetuate religious communities such as the sectarian traditions of early 
modern south India. I aim to illustrate, through the study of intellectual history 
in microcosm, how public theological discourse both constructs and maintains 
the cultural artifacts—from monasteries to ritual performance to soteriological 
belief—that endow each religious community with its autonomous sectarian iden- 
tity. I aim to document the sectarianization of Hinduism not in its aftermath, then, 
but in its very process of coming into being. 


1 


Hindu Sectarianism 
Difference in Unity 


He, the Lord [Siva], is my God—I remember no other even by name. 


—NILAKANTHA DIKSITA, SIVOTKARSAMANJARI 


VAIDIKA AND SAIVA 


Hinduism, in its own words, is a religion thoroughly permeated by difference. Even 
on the eve of V. D. Savarkar’s coining of the term Hindutva—the specter of a uni- 
fied and hegemonic Hindu nation underlying the Hindu nationalist movement— 
many of Hinduism’s own spokesmen prided their religion for what they saw as an 
innate propensity for internal pluralism. 

And yet, whereas Balagangadhar "Lokamanya” Tilak, as we have seen, cen- 
ters his definition of Hinduism explicitly on its “multiplicity of ways of worship / 
and lack of restriction on the divinity that one may worship,’ nineteenth-century 
Orientalist scholarship advocated a different model of Hindu difference, one that 
threatened to fragment the ostensive original unity of India’s golden age. It was this 
fractious and divisive form of Hinduism that Oxford’s own Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams described, perhaps for the first time, as Hindu sectarianism—that is, the 
worship of Siva or Visnu as supreme deity. 

Scholarship on Hinduism to this day has exponentially expanded our cor- 
pus of knowledge on the history of Vaisnavism and Saivism but, perhaps not 
unpredictably, has left Monier-Williams’s definition virtually intact. Indeed, the 
word sectarian, in the vast majority of monographs, serves as a virtual stand-in 
for the conjunction of “Saivism and Vaisnavism.” Our historical archive, how- 
ever, tells a very different story: sectarianism, as it emerged in the late-medieval 
and early modern period, was not a fragmentation of original unity but a syn- 
thesis of originally discrete religions that gradually came to be situated under 
the umbrella of a unified Hindu religion in the early second millennium. To 
be a Hindu, at the earliest moments of the religion’s internal coherence, was 
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by definition to be a "sectarian"—that is, to be a Šaiva or Vaisnava adherent 
of a particular lineage and community. Indeed, at those very moments in his- 
tory when the shadow of a unified Hinduism can be glimpsed in the writings 
of pioneering intellectuals, Hindu religious communities on the ground took 
great pains to signal their fundamental independence from one another. Take 
the following verse, for instance, extracted from a hymn of praise, inscribed in 
1380 C.E. on the walls of the Cenna Kesava Temple, a Vaisnava center of worship 
in Belur, Karnataka: 


The one whom Saivas worship as “Siva” Vedantins as “brahman? 

The Buddhists, skilled in the means of valid knowledge, as “Buddha, 
the Logicians as “Creator, 

Those with a mind for the Jaina teachings as “Arhat? Mimamsakas 
as "Ritual'— 

May he, Sri Kešava, always grant you the results you desire.’ 


Although we may not know its exact circumstances of composition, this verse 
captures a pervasive motif of Hindu religious thought: one particular God, re- 
vered by a community of devotees, encapsulates in his—or her—very being the 
entire scope of divinity. Although in situ the inscription also served the purpose of 
prasasti, or “royal encomium, ofa local ruler by the name of Kešava, this verse cir- 
culated widely, accruing variants here and there, as a fixture of devotional liturgy 
across communities. Nevertheless, the standard of comparison (the visnupaksa of 
the slesa) of the pun sends an unambiguous message: in the eyes of his fourteenth- 
century Vaisnava worshippers, it was Sri Kešava who came to subsume the dei- 
ties of competing traditions, both those that were generally understood as hetero- 
dox, or nāstika—Buddhists and Jains—and those we would consider “Hindu,” or 
āstika—such as Šaivas or Vedantins. Implicit in this verse is an argument not for 
irenic tolerance or universalist pantheism, nor for the essential unity of all Hindu 
traditions, but for, literally, the supremacy of Vaisnavism and of the god Visnu as 
the telos of all religious practice. 

This phenomenon is of course not unique to Vaisnava theology. In fact, we find 
its mirror image in one of the most celebrated of Saiva hymns, which to this day 
remains a cornerstone of Saiva liturgy across the subcontinent, the Sivamahimnah 
Stotram.? In this case, the Sivamahimnah enshrines Siva himself as the ultimate 
goal, objectively speaking, of practitioners of all religious systems, irrespective of 
the personal sentiments of the devotees who follow those diverse paths. From the 
mouth of its ostensible author, Puspadanta, a gandharva seeking to regain favor 
with Siva, we hear the following: 


The Vedas, Sankhya, Yoga, the Pasupata doctrine, and the Vaisnava: 
Where authorities are divided, one says, “This is highest,” another, 
“That is beneficial,” 
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Due to such variegation of the tastes of men, who enjoy straight or 
crooked paths. 

You alone are the destination, as the ocean is the destination of the 
waters.* 


By describing Šiva alone as the destination of all religious practitioners, the 
Sivamahimnah elevates the deity of one “sectarian” tradition—that of the Šaivas— 
above the otherwise level playing field that encompasses all other branches of what 
we typically categorize within Vaidika “Hinduism.” The very category of “Hindu- 
ism,” however, when applied indiscriminately to Puspadanta’s proclamation, al- 
lows the most obvious import of the above verse to escape our grasp. Certainly, 
followers of all the traditions mentioned by name in this verse have habitually 
been circumscribed within the overarching category of Hinduism, on the grounds 
that each one of them, to some degree, subordinates itself to the canonical author- 
ity of an overarching Brahminical religion. Such an argument has been phrased 
perhaps most eloquently by Brian K. Smith, in his Reflections on Resemblance, 
Ritual and Religion (1989). Adopting the Vedas themselves as the iconic author- 
ity to which all of Hinduism must adhere, even if only in name, Smith proposes 
the following definition for Hinduism as a unitary religion: “Having reviewed the 
analytically separable (but in actuality usually conflated) types of definitions In- 
dologists have constructed for the construct called Hinduism—the inchoate, the 
thematic, and the social and/or canonical—I now wish to offer my own working 
definition, locating myself firmly within the camp of the canonical authority as 
constitutive of the religion: Hinduism is the religion of those humans who create, 
perpetuate, and transform traditions with legitimizing reference to the authority of 
the Veda.” 

On the basis of Smith’s definition, one would be hard pressed to defend the 
case that the Saivism espoused by the Sivamahimnah is, strictly speaking, a 
branch of Hinduism. To argue, as Smith does, that Hinduism consists primar- 
ily of those traditions that invoke the authority of the Vedas suggests that in- 
dividual Hindu communities, or philosophical schools, subordinate themselves 
to a set of Vaidika values, which serves as a linchpin for theological legitimacy, 
or at least seek to legitimate themselves through seeking out a Vaidika semiotic 
stamp of approval. And yet the Sivamahimnah reverses this polarity entirely, sub- 
ordinating the Vedas themselves (trayi) to yet another overarching category, a 
canonical authority in and of itself—the category of Saivism. Much of what sur- 
vives of early Saiva literature corroborates Puspadantas declaration that Siva— 
and Saivism—transcend the Vedas themselves, rather than falling within their 
purview. Sociologically speaking, in fact, this is no hollow rhetorical gesture. 
By the middle of the first millennium of the Common Era, Saivism, rather than 
Hinduism or Brahminism, could justifiably be described as the dominant religion 
of the Indian subcontinent. 
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Such is the case that has been made by Alexis Sanderson in his monograph- 
length study, “The Saiva Age” (2009). Sanderson argues, in essence, that during 
the medieval period—roughly from the fifth century to the thirteenth century— 
Tantric Saiva knowledge systems both replaced their Brahminical counterparts 
as the primary ritual technology of ruling kings and served as the model par 
excellence for religious practice in public temple worship and in elite soterio- 
logical paths. Other major religious communities, such as the Buddhists and 
Paficaratrika Vaisnavas, began to make bids for royal patronage through a whole- 
sale adoption of Saiva models of ritual and textuality, thus becoming colonized, 
so to speak, by the cultural idiom of Tantric Saivism. Saiva theologians, as a re- 
sult, approached the traditional knowledge systems of Vaidika Brahminism with 
a thoroughgoing skepticism, either rejecting outright the validity of the Vedas 
or relegating Vaidika theology to the status of a stepping-stone for reaching the 
higher truths of Saivism. 

It is the latter group of Saivas, naturally—those who creatively co-opted the 
models of Brahminical religious practice in service of a transcendent Saiva 
religion—who attained the highest visibility, not to mention political clout, with- 
in the social order of medieval South Asia. In the domain of ritual in particu- 
lar, Brahminical models were often recycled wholesale, laminated with a Saiva 
inflection that marked them as belonging to the new soteriological systems of 
Saivism. Sraddha rituals, or oblations for the deceased ancestors, for instance, 
remained a standard observance for Saiva initiates, and Saiva ascetics adopted 
many of the daily protocols of their Brahminical counterparts, down to the mi- 
nutiae of prescriptions for brushing ones teeth.* Likewise, in the domain of the- 
ology, Saiva exegetes regularly subordinated entire Vaidika philosophical tradi- 
tions to their commentarial agendas. One has only to consider the example ofthe 
Saiva tattva systems, the hierarchical mapping of “levels of reality" known best 
from the Sànkhya and Yoga schools of Brahminical theology. Saiva theologians, 
quite simply, recycled the entire paradigm of the twenty-five Sankhya tattvas, 
adding an additional, superior, set of eleven tattvas by a process of philosophical 
agglutination. 

And yet we would lose something fundamental to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of South Asian religion were we to simply reduce the early period of Saivism 
to a theme and variation on early Brahminical religion. Despite their careful co- 
option of the classical Indic past, Saiva exegetes rarely lost sight of the fundamental 
paradigm shift they perceived as separating themselves from their Brahminical 
predecessors. Our earliest extant Saiva literature exhibits a remarkably ambivalent 
stance toward Vedic revelation, paying outward respect to the institutions of Vedic 
learning while elevating the Saiva community to a hierarchical plane above the 
baseline of the Brahminical tradition. In essence, in these early strata of Saiva tex- 
tual culture, Saivism was something fundamentally distinct from, and ultimately 
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superior to, Vaidika “orthodoxy.” It was Saivism that subsumed Vedicism under 
its overarching umbrella of authority, rather than Vedicism subsuming Saivism as 
one “sect” within an ostensive “Hindu” whole. 

Take, for instance, the Sivadharma,’ our earliest surviving example of Saiva 
Dharmašāstra literature. While its generic conventions are modeled on the classi- 
cal tradition of Brahminical Dharmašāstra, the Sivadharma lays out a code of con- 
duct distinctive to Saiva initiates, and great pains have been taken to emphasize the 
vast gulf separating Saiva religious practice from analogous Vaidika observances: 


Therefore, a hundred times the merit is accrued from giving a clay 
vessel to Siva 

Than would be accrued from giving a gold vessel to one who has 
mastered the Vedas. 


Fire oblations, the Vedas, sacrifices, and abundant gifts to the 
teacher: 

All of these, even by the crore, are not equivalent to the worship of 
the sivalinga.* 


In the minds of its exegetes, then, early Saivism condoned Vedicism while su- 
perseding its confines by orders of magnitude. In very much the same manner, an 
existing Vaidika ritual technology became thoroughly subordinated to Saivism over 
the course of this paradigm shift that Sanderson has called the Saiva Age. Such can 
be observed, for instance, in one of our earliest accounts of Saiva-specific ritual pro- 
cedures: the installation of the liriga, or the lingapratisthānavidhi. Our textual exem- 
plars for this procedure date back to the earliest surviving Saiva Siddhanta scriptural 
corpus—specifically, the Ni$vasaguyhasütra.? In this account, much of the process of 
installing and consecrating a Sivalinga is pervaded by a self-conscious Vedicization. 
Specific Vedic mantras are prescribed for Rgveda, Yajurveda, Sàmaveda, and 
Atharvaveda priests, each of which is conceptually equated with one of the four 
directions. And yet we must not lose sight of the fact that the very goal of this proce- 
dure is, after all, the installation of a sivalinga, an aniconic representation of the god 
Siva, without whom the ritual would be meaningless. 

Other passages, in contrast, exhibit an even more hostile stance toward 
Vedicism, completely rejecting the authority of the Vedas themselves, let alone 
Srauta ritual and its auxiliaries. The more ostensibly antinomian traditions, in- 
habiting the fringes of the Saiva cosmopolis, were particularly likely to incorpo- 
rate an outwardly anti- Vedic rhetoric. Among scriptures of the Kaula Marga, the 
Kulasāra (c. seventh century C.E.), for instance, essentially classifies those learned 
in the Vedas as nāstikas, equal to Jains and Buddhists in their fundamental inabil- 
ity to grasp the true state of affairs.” In other instances, Saiva partisans have been 
known to advocate the wholesale abandonment of the Vaidika cultural heritage. 
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The following passage from the circa-seventh-century Sivadharmottara illustrates 
with characteristic vehemence just how pointed the anti- Vaidika strains within the 
Saiva fold had become: “Purana, the Mahābhārata, the Veda, and the great šāstras: 
all of these, expansive tomes meager in dharma, surely waste ones life?" 

The Saivism of the Saiva Age, in short, defies any attempts to classify it as a sect 
of Hinduism or Brahminism. Indeed, the most wildly influential Saiva traditions— 
those of the Saiva Mantramarga, or Agamic Saivism, generally speaking—diverged 
so thoroughly from the Brahminical past in theology, ritual, and scriptural canon 
that whatever one may describe as the substantively "religious" building blocks 
of the new Saiva world order were for all intents and purposes transformed be- 
yond recognition. To cite a singularly poignant example, the traditions we refer 
to broadly as Tantric Saivism—or the Saiva Mantramarga, in the words of Alexis 
Sanderson—structured their soteriology around a single provocative claim: Saiva 
initiation (dīksā) is the effective cause of liberation. And the implications of this 
assertion—that a mere ritual, in and of itself, possesses the means to sever the 
bonds that tie the individual soul to transmigratory existence—radically recast the 
sociological implications of elite Indic religion. In fact, Saiva initiation in many tra- 
ditions offered the promise of completely eradicating one’s intrinsic caste identity, 
transforming all initiates into Brahmins without the need for renunciation. As a 
result, even the more socially normative branches of early Saivism effectively cir- 
cumvented the strictures of varnasramadharma, providing both kings and Šūdras 
with access to liberation. The following rhetoric, for instance, reappears frequently 
in early Saiva literature, subordinating caste difference to the inclusivity of Saiva 
initiation, a theme that would emerge centuries later as a cornerstone of bhakti 
religiosity, best known for its appearance in the Bhagavata Purana: 


I am not partial to either a Caturvedi or a Dog-cooker, if he is my 
devotee. 

One may give to him and take from him; he should be worshiped as 
I myself." 


That such caste-blindness was enforced in practice in Saiva circles, moreover, is 
expressed eloquently in the following passage from the Svacchanda Tantra, mod- 
eled after an earlier exemplar from the Nišvāsa corpus. Here, Saiva initiates are said 
to accrue impurity not from mixing castes, as the strictures of varnasramadharma 
would suggest, but rather for failing to be caste-blind—that is, for importing Brah- 
minical normativity where it does not belong: 


Those who have been initiated by this very procedure, O Beautiful- 
Faced One, 


Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaišyas, Šūdras, and others likewise, O Dear 
One, 
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All of these have the same dharma—they have been enjoined in the 
dharma of Siva. 


They are all said to bear matted locks, their bodies smeared with ash. 
All Samayins should eat in one line, O Beautiful-Faced One. 


There should be one [line] for Putrakas, one for Sadhakas likewise, 
And one for Cumbakas—not according to one’s prior caste. 


They are remembered in the smrtis as having only one caste: that of 
Bhairava, imperishable and pure. 

Having had recourse to this Tantra, one should not mention some- 
one’s previous caste. 


Should a man mention the prior caste of a Putraka, Sadhaka, 
Or of a Samayin, he would require expiation, O Goddess. 


He burns in hell for three of Rudras days, five of Kešavas days, 
And a fortnight of Brahmās days. 


Therefore, one must not discriminate, if he wishes to obtain the 
supreme goal." 


Speaking of the soteriological as well as the social, Saiva religious practice was 
no mere translation of Brahminism, preserving the religious paradigm of an ear- 
lier age under the auspices of an alternative social order. After all, Saiva initi- 
ates kept no sacred fires in their homes, rarely pursuing training in Srauta ritual 
officiation—in short, entirely spurning the ritual duties incumbent on elite mem- 
bers of Brahminical society. The Vedas themselves faded into the background, as 
Saiva extracted their essence in the form of the Satarudryiya, the hymn to Rudra 
found in the Taittiriya Samhita of the Krsna Yajurveda, and the Gayatri mantra, 
abandoning large-scale Vedic recitation as such. In its place, a new ritual technol- 
ogy emerged with the Saiva Mantramārga, irreducible to its historical antecedents 
in the Brahminical period, that fundamentally transformed the face of elite reli- 
gious practice across religious boundaries. An entirely new corpus of scriptures 
emerged over the centuries, establishing new canons for public temple worship 
as well as the individual soteriological practice of householders and ascetics. The 
individual practitioner, for instance, adopted elaborate disciplines of the body, 
ritually purifying the constituents of his being (ātmašuddhi and bhütasuddhi) and 
investing his hands—the instruments of ritual—and the remainder of his body 
with elements of the divine in the form of mantras (sakalikarana, nyása).^ The 
goal of such bodily disciplines is, quite simply, to achieve liberation or supernor- 
mal powers by transforming the initiate into Siva himself. It is this soteriological 
goal—the transformation of the adept into Siva, a Siva on earth, or his deity of 
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choice, through Tantric ritual practice—that most definitively shifted the para- 
digms of Indic religious practice and theology for centuries to come.” 

Early Saivas, in essence, (1) rejected the authority of Vedic scripture, (2) disre- 
garded the social hierarchies of varnasramadharma, often dismissing them as mere 
“custom” with no divine sanction, and (3) engaged in core religious practices that 
bore minimal resemblance to Brahminical custom. As a result, the Saivism of the 
Saiva Age can scarcely be described as a sect of Brahminism. Nor can the Vaisnava 
or Buddhist communities that rapidly conformed to the fashions of the Saiva 
Mantramarga. Saivism, during this formative period, was functionally independent 
from any parent religion we may wish to describe as “Hinduism, charting its own 
course in defiance of the religious norms that preceded it. It was the centuries fol- 
lowing the Saiva Age, however, that witnessed the incorporation of Saiva traditions 
under the umbrella of a new Vaidika orthodoxy, which, arguably, we may for the 
first time describe as Hinduism, as Saiva theologians hastened to justify their long- 
standing traditions according to the standards of Vedic normativity. 


THE SECTARIANIZATION OF HINDUISM: SAIVISM 
AND BRAHMINICAL ORTHODOXY 


In spite of the wide-ranging transformations of the Saiva Age, Hinduism as we 
know it did in fact emerge, and a number of scholars have argued that it emerged 
quite a bit earlier than previously suspected, independent of the meddling gaze of 
European colonial regimes. For instance, in his book Unifying Hinduism, Andrew 
Nicholson marks the years between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries as the in- 
terstitial period in which the notion of Hinduism as a unitary religion began to 
crystallize in the minds of Indian thinkers. During these centuries, Nicholson ar- 
gues, scholars begin to compose doxographical compendia that, by virtue of their 
very scope, implicitly assert the unity of the dstika or Vaidika discourses they group 
together. Only after these centuries, which Nicholson refers to as the late-medieval 
period, did the unity of Hinduism become irrevocably naturalized in Indic theo- 
logical discourse. Perhaps it is no coincidence, in fact, that this late-medieval period 
followed immediately on the tail end of the Saiva Age, suggesting another system- 
wide shift in the paradigms of religious practice, stretching well beyond the bound- 
aries of doxographical treatises. 

Within Saiva circles as well, the unimpeded independence of Saivism began to 
give way to a circumspect deference to Vaidika normativity as the Saiva Age drew 
to a close. In fact, the Saivism of the late-medieval period began to position itself 
less as an independent religious system than as an orthodox exemplar—or, one 
might even say, a sect—of Brahminical Hinduism. In south India, for instance, 
theologians of the Sanskritic Saiva Siddhanta tradition launched a truly unprece- 
dented campaign to align the social constituency of the Saiva fold with the norms of 
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varnasramadharma, violating centuries of precedent that excluded Saiva initiates 
from caste regulations. Such a position was advocated, for instance, by the twelfth- 
century Saiva Siddhanta theologian Trilocanašiva in his Prāyašcittasamuccaya,* 
a handbook on the expiation of sins for Saiva initiates who have lapsed in their 
observance of Brahminical purity codes: 


When eating, one must always avoid forming a single line with 
members of different castes. 


Should a Brahmin eat in such a way out of ignorance, with 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, or Südras, 

Having realized it in the midst [of eating], he must stop, and then, 
having sipped water many times, 


He should recite [the Aghora mantra] ten times, twenty times, or 
thirty times, respectively, 

[Or, likewise,] should he realize it at the end of the meal, one, two, 
or three hundred times, respectively. 


Having eaten in a line with members of unknown castes, he should 
repeat it three hundred times. 

Or with others who may not form a line, unknowns, or others born 
against the grain. ... 


Having eaten something that was touched by the leavings of Šūdras 
and the others, or by Antyajas, 


Having eaten something that is by nature impure, or made impure 
by touch or action, 

He should bathe, going without food, and should also drink the five 
cow substances.'” 


Judging from the Prayascittasamuccaya, scant difference can be discerned be- 
tween the Šaiva and Brahminical views on intercaste purity rules. Had Trilocanašiva 
not ceaselessly advocated use of the Aghora mantra, one of the five ariga mantras 
of the Šaiva Siddhānta, as a virtual cure-all for expiable sins, one would scarcely 
realize that the above passage belonged to a Saiva-specific handbook rather than 
a treatise on Brahminical Dharmašāstra. In fact, in Trilocanašivas stance, we find 
a mirror image of the early Saiva rejection of caste difference, which had elevated 
one’s status as a Saiva initiate above any markers of social standing, which were 
considered extrinsic to ones true identity. Instead, by Trilocanašivas day in the 
twelfth century, Saivas defended the orthodoxy of their lineages not on strictly 
Saiva theological grounds but rather by citing their conformity to the social mores 
of the classical Vaidika tradition. In terms of social conduct, Saiva Saiddhantikas, 
for Trilocanasiva, were by definition Vaidika Hindus. 
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In the domain of theology as well, Trilocanasiva’s contemporaries and succes- 
sors adopted a surprisingly accommodationist strategy with regard to currents of 
Vaidika theology that were soaring in popularity in the early centuries of the 
second millennium—most notably among these, Advaita Vedanta. Historically, 
the Saiva Siddhanta tradition had maintained a staunchly dualist cosmology, as- 
serting the immutable difference between Siva and his creation, and between indi- 
vidual souls, or jivas, who maintained their discrete identities even after liberation. 
Such a theology blends poorly, on strictly logical grounds, with the nondualist pre- 
cepts of Advaita Vedanta philosophy. Nevertheless, by the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Saiddhantika exegetes had so thoroughly assimilated the conventions 
of an Advaita-inflected theology that Saiddhantika treatises in both Sanskrit and 
Tamil—and even redactions of Saiddhantika scriptures?— were habitually sprin- 
kled with the idioms of Vedanta. Scholars spared no opportunity, moreover, to 
genuflect to the authority of the Vedic corpus, defending Saiva-specific scriptures 
and practice on the grounds of their ostensibly Vaidika pedigree. 

One particularly striking example of this trend is the commentary of a certain 
Kumārasvāmin (circa fifteenth century) on the Tattvaprakasa of Bhojadeva,” a 
succinct encapsulation on Saiva Siddhanta theology. Unlike previous commenta- 
tors, such as Aghorašiva, who scrupulously adhere to the canon of Saiddhantika 
doctrine, Kumārasvāmin repeatedly launches into extended digressions about 
the Vedic roots of the Saiva Agamas and Tantras, never hesitating to intersperse 
his discourses with references to Mimamsa categories of ritual, even going so far 
as to assert that Siva himself consists of the Vedas. He writes, “He is victorious’ 
means that he exists on a level above everything else. Why? Because his body, un- 
like other bodies, lacks the qualities of arising and destruction, and so forth. And 
that is because he consists of the Vedas, because the Vedas are eternal [nitya]?™ 
Having thoroughly accepted the Mimamsaka principle of the apauruseyatva—the 
authorless eternality—of Vedic scripture, Kumarasvamin apparently felt it natural 
to equate Siva, being similarly eternal, with the very substance of Vedic revelation. 
The remainder of Kumarasvamin’s commentary, in fact, proceeds in a similar vein, 
never straying far from his veritable obsession with the Vedas themselves. 

To illustrate just how far Kumārasvāmins exegetical agenda has wandered 
away from the mainstream of his own tradition, we can contrast the tenor of his 
commentary with that of an earlier commentator, the twelfth-century theologian 
Aghorasiva, one of the most celebrated theologians of the south Indian Saiva 
Siddhanta, head of the southern branch of the Amardaka Matha at Cidambaram.” 
Aghorasiva, quite logically, approaches the Tattvaprakása as a primer on the 
foundational theological concepts of Saiva Siddhanta, highlighting the disagree- 
ments of his own system with those of his philosophical rivals. Take, for instance, 
Aghorašivas analysis of the first verse of the Tattvaprakasa, a mangala verse in 
praise of Siva: 
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The one mass of consciousness, pervasive, eternal, always liberated, 
powerful, tranquil— 

He, Sambhu, excels all, the one seed syllable of the world, who 
grants everyone his grace.” 


Unpacking the theological significance of each of these seemingly inconse- 
quential adjectives, Aghorašiva elaborates on this verse in the following com- 
mentarial passage. The prototypically Saiva terminology that inflects his prose has 
been italicized for emphasis below: 


Here, the teacher, for the sake of completing the work he has begun without ob- 
stacles, with this first verse in the Arya meter, praises Paramašiva, who is without 
kalās, transcending all of the tattvas, who is the efficient cause of the undertaking of 
the treatises of the Siddhanta: “The one mass of consciousness,’ and so forth. Here, 
by the word “consciousness,” the powers of knowledge and action are intended. As it 
is stated in the Sriman Mrgendra Agama: “Consciousness consists of the [goddesses] 
Drk and Kriya.” The compound “a mass of consciousness” means he of whom the 
body is an aggregate of consciousness alone. It is not the case that he is inert, as held 
by those who believe Isvara to consist of time, action, and so forth, because it would 
be impossible for something that is not conscious to undertake action without the 
support of something conscious. Nor is it reasonable that he is facilitated by a body 
consisting of bindu, because that would entail the consequence that he would not be 
the Lord, and, because he himself would then require another creator, one would ar- 
rive at an infinite regress with regard to his having another creator or having himself 
asa creator. ... 

"Pervasive" means that he exists everywhere; he is not confined by a body, as the 
Jains and others believe, nor does he have the property of expansion and contraction, 
because such a one would necessarily be flawed with properties such as nonsentience 
and impermanence. "Eternal" means that he lacks any beginning or end; he is not 
momentary, as Buddhists and others believe, because, being destroyed at the very 
moment of his coming into existence, he could not possibly be the creator of the 
world. Now, if one says that the liberated souls as well have just such characteristics, 
he says, "Always liberated." He is eternally liberated; it is not that he, like the liberated 
souls, is liberated by the grace of another Lord, because this would result in infinite 
regress.... 

"Grants everyone his grace”: grace, here, is a subsidiary property to creation and 
the others. And thus, he bestows enjoyment and liberation to all souls by means of 
the five acts: creation, preservation, destruction, concealment, and grace.” 


Here, Aghorasiva adheres faithfully to the canonical theological models of 
the Saiva Siddhanta, seizing the opportunity to compile the classic refutations of 
non-Saiva explanations for the creation of the world. His proof texts, likewise, are 
drawn exclusively from the Saiddhantika Agamas, such as the Mrgendra Agama 
and the Matangaparamesvara. Throughout, his commentary is sprinkled with 
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technical terminology that virtually never appears in non-Saiva Brahminical the- 
ology, such as his reference to Drk and Kriya as the two powers (Saktis) of Siva, 
a stock trope that preceded the more familiar three sakti model —jiāna, iccha, 
and kriyā. Perhaps best known is the category of the five acts of Šiva—srsti (cre- 
ation), sthiti (preservation), samhāra (destruction), tirobhāva (concealment), and 
anugraha (grace)—the latter of which, the grace that uplifts individual souls from 
bondage, provides Aghorasiva with the most natural, and certainly the historically 
correct, explanation for the term sarvanugrahaka, “granting everyone his grace,” 
in the root text. 

Kumārasvāmin, for his part, takes little interest in the obvious explanation for 
sarvanugrahaka, preferring to import a model for how Siva liberates individual 
souls that is entirely foreign to classical Saiva theology, one that instead suspi- 
ciously resembles the core theology of Advaita Vedanta: 


For, unmediated [aparoksabhüta] knowledge [jūāna], in fact, is the cause of su- 
preme beatitude [apavarga]. And its unmediated quality arises when the traces 
[samskara] of ignorance [avidyā] have been concealed through intensive meditation 
[nididhyāsana]. And intensive meditation becomes possible when the knowledge of 
Siva arises through listening to scripture [sravana] and contemplation [manana]. 
And those arise because of the purification of the inner organ [antahkarana]. That 
[purification] occurs through the practice of daily [nitya] and occasional [naimi- 
ttika] ritual observance, with the abandoning of the forbidden volitional [kāmya] 
rituals. Volitional scriptures, resulting in worldly fruits, such as: “One who desires 
animals should sacrifice with Citra sacrifice” [Taittiriya Samhita 2.4.6.1], have come 
forth to cause Brahmins whose minds are preoccupied with worldly results to set 
forth on the Vedic path; those that result in heaven, [likewise, do so for] those who 
are eager for heaven; and scriptures such as the Syena, which prescribe the procedure 
for ritual murder, to cause those who are eager to destroy their enemies to proceed 
on the Vedic path. 

Thus, in sequence, through practicing daily and occasional rituals, from main- 
taining the sacred fires, from performing the Agnihotra oblation, and so forth, and 
through practicing those rituals that destroy sin, such as the enjoined bathing pro- 
cedure, when the purification of the mind becomes possible, when one turns away 
from volitional activity, when the purification of the inner organ arises, which takes 
the form of the desire to know the self [ātman] through the practice of daily and oc- 
casional rituals, when the knowledge of Siva has arisen through listening to scripture 
and contemplation, after the destruction of ignorance and its traces through repeat- 
ed practice at intensive meditation, when unmediated knowledge of the essence of 
Siva arises, liberation [moksa] occurs. Such is stated in the Moksadharma and other 
scriptures: “Dharma is enjoined everywhere; heaven is the arising of its true fruit. 
The ritual practice of dharma, which has many doors, is indeed not fruitless here” In 
this passage, those who engage in ritual prescribed by Sruti and Smrti, as enjoined by 
Mahešvara, are liberated; those who do not do so continue to transmigrate.” 
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The textual register of Kumārasvāmins commentary could scarcely be more direct- 
ly opposed to that of his predecessor. The neo-Brahminical exegete not only imported 
the entirety of his philosophical apparatus from the most quintessentially orthodox 
of the Brahminical dar$anas—namely, Vedanta and Mimamsa—but also effectively 
subordinated the goals of Saiva religious practice to an Advaitin soteriology. In place 
ofthe Saiddhantika Agamas, Kumārasvāmin quotes the Vedas, the Upanisads, and the 
Mahabharata in support of his unconventional claims. Most strikingly, the knowledge 
of Siva, for Kumarasvamin, bears no relationship to Saiva initiation, ritual practice, or 
Siva’s grace-bestowing power, but arises strictly as a result of constant meditation on 
the truths of Upanisadic scripture, serving as the direct cause of liberation, here re- 
ferred to as moksa. By equating Siva himself with the goal of Vedantic contemplation, 
Kumārasvāmin overturned a centuries-long precedent of not merely indifference but 
active hostility to the philosophical precepts of the Vedanta school of thought. Saivas, 
in fact, had traditionally expressed a thoroughgoing disdain for the term moksa for 
the Vedantin assumptions it imported into discussions of liberation. Such a sentiment 
was perhaps best captured by the lions roar of the Saiddhantika theologian Bhatta 
Ramakantha II in his provocatively titled Paramoksanirāsakārikā (Stanzas on the refu- 
tation of the moksa doctrines of others), and his autocommentary (Vrtti) on these 
aphorisms.” As Ramakantha opines, scathingly: “To aim for the annihilation of the 
self is the ultimate in foolishness: "The greatest heavyweights among the fools are those 
for whom the Self is destroyed [in liberation]? 

Writing from Kashmir in the tenth century, Ramakantha II spared no effort in 
demolishing the edifice of Vedantin soteriology, approaching the tradition with 
hostility equal to the scorn which he showed other dstika and nāstika perspec- 
tives. And yet the vehemence of his arguments was lost on his successors in the 
south, who—beginning around the twelfth century or thirteenth century with our 
earliest Saiva commentaries on the Brahmasütras, Srikantha’s Brahmasūtrabhāsya 
and Sripati’s Srikarabhásya—began to approach the Vedanta tradition not merely 
as a cogent analytical system, worthy of incorporation within the Saiva fold, but 
as a fundamental cornerstone of Saiva sectarianism. In other words, for $rikantha 
and Sripati, it was Vedanta that secured the status of Saivism as a full-fledged 
representative of Vaidika, or Hindu orthodoxy. Our earliest known examples of 
a Vedānta-inflected Saivism,? which include the Srikanthabhasya, Srikarabhasya, 
and Haradattas Šrutisūktimālā, proved enormously influential first on the fledg- 
ling Sanskritic Vīrašaiva lineages of the greater Vijayanagara region—which had 
gradually incorporated local communities of Kalamukhas and reformed Pasupatas, 
who appear to have been particularly amenable to Saiva Advaita theology. Saiva 
Saiddhantikas from both Tamil and Sanskrit lineages were increasingly swayed by 
the popularity of Advaita across the region, increasingly abandoning their com- 
mitment to a philosophical dualism. Subsequently, the Smarta-Saiva community of 
the Tamil country generated an enormous output of Advaita Vedanta speculation, 
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particularly following the community’s introduction to Srikantha’s Bhāsya through 
the pioneering efforts of Appayya Diksita, who allegedly “reinvented” Šrīkaņtha's 
philosophy in the Tamil South.” 

Indeed, by the time of Appayya Diksita in the sixteenth century, south Indian 
Saivism had so thoroughly assimilated itself to the demands of a monistic Advaita 
Vedanta that Appayya himself, much like Kumarasvamin, found it natural to equate 
knowledge of Siva with the central mysteries of Advaita Vedanta. In a particularly tell- 
ing interlude at the outset of his Sivarkamanidipika, his commentary on Srikantha’s 
Brahmasūtrabhāsya, Appayya narrates Srikantha's fondness for the daharākāšavidyā, 
the Upanisadic meditation on the subtle void at the center of the heart, which, for 
Saivas, had become the dwelling place of Siva himself. Seamlessly integrating Saiva 
and Vaidika worldviews, Appayya aims to dispel all doubts in the minds of his read- 
ers that the ātman, or Self, revealed in the Upanisads is none other than Siva himself: 


This Teacher is devoted to the daharavidyā. For precisely this reason, to give it form, 
he will repeatedly gloss the passage “the supreme brahman, the divine law, the truth” 
throughout his commentary, owing to his inordinate respect. And because he him- 
self is particularly fond of the daharavidyā, he will explain in the Kāmādhikaraņa 
that the daharavidyā is the highest among all the other vidyās. Thus, he indicates 
the reference he intends to offer by the word “to the supreme Self” which indicates 
a qualified noun, referring specifically to the daharavidyā as received in his own 
šākhā. For, it is revealed in the Taittirtya Upanisad: “In the middle of that top knot is 
established the supreme Self” 

Some people, saying that the supreme Self is different from Siva, delude others. 
As a result, with the intention that virtuous people might not go astray, he qualifies 
[the supreme Self] as follows: “to Siva.” The Teacher will quite skillfully prove in the 
Sariradhikarana that the supreme Self is, quite simply, Siva himself." 


For the Saivas of early modern south India, then, Siva was none other than 
the ātman, or brahman, the highest truth of Vedic revelation, and consequently, 
Saivism was none other than the epitome of Hinduism. Unlike the Saivism of the 
Saiva Age, Appayya Diksita’s Saivism could no longer stand alone, outside the pur- 
view of a preestablished Hindu orthodoxy. What defines early modern Saivism 
unmistakably as a sectarian community, a unit within a larger whole, is at once 
its deference to the norms and canonical beliefs of a Hinduism grounded in Vedic 
revelation, and its stubborn insistence that Saivism itself—the traditions of inter- 
pretation set forth by worshippers of Siva—constituted the whole, and indeed the 
very essence, of the Vedas themselves. The following aphorism, which circulated 
freely among Appayya’s generation, encapsulates this contention: 


Among the disciplines of knowledge, Scripture is best; within Scrip- 
ture, the Srirudram; 

Within that, the five-syllable mantra; and within that, the two syl- 
lables: Siva.” 
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HINDUISM IN THE SECTARIAN AGE: POLEMICS, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND THE STRUGGLE FOR ORTHODOXY 


By the time that Appayya Diksita composed his magnum opus—his commen- 
tary on the Srikantha Bhāsya, the Sivarkamanidipika—the Saiva Age had come 
and gone in south India. Indeed, over the preceding centuries, the religious 
landscape of south India had already shifted dramatically under the rising pres- 
sures of sectarian rivalry. Madhvas, Srivaisnavas, and other religious communi- 
ties rubbed elbows in search of patronage, jostling together in a socioreligious 
space that was being rapidly parceled out to competing sectarian lineages. And 
while many of south India’s prominent Saiva and Vaisnava lineages trace their 
origin to pioneering theologians of the late-medieval period (the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century), by the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Hindu sectarianism 
had become not only a doctrinal but also an institutional cornerstone of the 
south Indian religious landscape. Monasteries and megatemples emerged as re- 
gional power centers in their own right, their pontiffs negotiating alliances with 
kings and emperors and disseminating the values of their community through 
transregional monastic networks.” Early modern Saivas, in short, were not the 
only community to appoint themselves as the pinnacle of Hinduism—or to se- 
cure the social and political clout necessarily to make a case for their exclusive 
claim to orthodoxy. 

To compete in the marketplace of proliferating sectarian identities, an emerging 
community required, first and foremost, a “Hindu theology"— that is, a doctrinal 
justification of Siva or Visnu as supreme deity based strictly upon a shared canon of 
Hindu sources. It is no accident that Saiva theologians, as we have seen, undertook 
a self-conscious rapprochement between the Saiva Agamas and Vaidika custom 
and philosophy, most notably with the philosophical exegesis of the Upanisads 
promulgated as Sankaras Advaita Vedanta. Succinctly, sectarian communities on 
the cusp of early modernity sectarian communities in south India—both Saiva 
and Vaisnava—structured their theology as a matter of course around compet- 
ing interpretations of the Brahmasūtras, resulting in the proliferation of Vedantas 
in the plural, a philosophical phenomenon that Lawrence McCrea and Ajay Rao 
have referred to as the “Age of Vedānta” As a result, sectarian communities in 
south India were now forced to speak a common conceptual language and to affili- 
ate themselves with one particular branch of Vedantic exegesis. Srivaisnavism, for 
instance, became increasingly synonymous with Visistadvaita, nondualism of the 
“qualified” absolute; to be a Madhva, by and large, implied affiliation with Dvaita, 
or dualist, Vedanta. And over the course of the early modern centuries, Saivas in 
south India gradually cemented an alliance with the nondualist Advaita Vedanta, 
both in the form of faithful reproductions of Sankara's Advaita and in the form of 
the Šaiva-Advaita synthesis that Appayya had adopted from his Vīrašaiva prede- 
cessors. In other words, a community' stance on Vedantic ontology—the nature 
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of the world according to the Upanisads—became the philosophical foundation of 
intersectarian polemic. 

While Vedantic speculation was largely practiced in the formalized idiom 
of Sanskrit systematic or sdstric thought, early sectarian commentators on the 
Brahmasūtras regularly dabbled in a genre that more closely resembled polem- 
ics than philosophy. Indeed, the very project of Saivism and Vaisnavism’s becom- 
ing Hindu necessitated the emergence of a creative hermeneutics,” as theologians 
across sectarian lines sought to locate the distinctiveness of their devotional prac- 
tice in the very text of the Vedas and Upanisads. The best known among these 
influential reinventions of tradition, perhaps, was undertaken by Madhva, a 
thirteenth-century Vaisnava theologian and progenitor of the Madhva sectarian 
community, which to this day attracts a substantial following across Karnataka 
and beyond. While Madhva achieved notoriety among subsequent generations of 
Saivas and Vaisnavas alike for allegedly inventing Vedic scriptures that none of 
his competitors could access, it was his Vedic exegesis that more directly contrib- 
uted to the consolidation of Vaisņava sectarianism in south India. That is, Madhva 
staked the Vaidika pedigree of his teachings on what philologians would most 
likely describe as creative misreadings, insisting, for instance, on reading the well- 
known "great statement” or mahāvākya, of the Chandogya Upanisad tat tvam 
asi—"thou art that”—as a-tat tvam asi, “thou art not that? thus sanctioning his 
Dvaita, or dualist, interpretation of the Brahmasūtras, the ultimate incommensu- 
rability of the individual soul and universal godhead. 

But above all, Vaisnavas from distinct sectarian communities during these piv- 
otal centuries took particular care to scour the Vedic and Upanisaic corpus for 
explicit mentions of Visnu himself. After all, to claim that Madhva Vaisnavism 
or Šrīvaigņavism, as the case may be, spoke for the true veracity of Vedic speech 
required that the Vedas distinctly and unambiguously affirm that Visnu alone 
is the supreme God. Ramanuja, for instance, and other theologian giants of the 
Šrīvaisņava tradition, spilled a substantial volume of ink in the hopes of establish- 
ing that the very mention of the word Siva or Rudra in Vedic revelation must be 
construed adjectivally—the word Siva literally meaning “auspicious”—and not asa 
reference to a particular Hindu God. Acyuta, on the contrary, a well-known name 
of Visnu that literally translates as “unwavering” or “imperishable,” could under 
no circumstances be read as an adjective modifying another deity such as Siva. 
Many of these hermeneutic maneuvers would have a lasting impact on theological 
practice for centuries to come—as the proliferation of sectarian polemic prompted 
a critical revisioning of acceptable reading practices for Hindu scripture, a phe- 
nomenon I return to in chapter 3. But perhaps the most fertile ground for sectarian 
polemic proved to be the corpus of sectarian Puranas. Although Purana itself was 
universally accepted among Hindu sectarian communities as a legitimate textual 
authority, the vast majority of these Puranas were originally written to invoke the 
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sole authority of Siva, Visnu, or some other particular deity. As a result, certain cri- 
teria had to be derived to adjudicate on the grounds of relative authority between 
Puranas that seemed to support competing sectarian communities. 

Take, for instance, Rāmānujas (twelfth-century) seminal statement on the sec- 
tarian Puranas, found in his Vedarthasangraha (Compendium on the meaning 
of the Vedas), a trope that would surface repeatedly in the polemical writings of 
theologians for generations: 


Some ages of Brahma were mixed, some were predominated by Sattva, others pre- 
dominated by Rajas, and others predominated by Tamas. Brahma, having articulated 
this division of eons, described the greatness of their essences, articulated in various 
Puranas, insofar as he consisted of the gunas Sattva and so forth, respectively. As is 
stated in the Matsya Purana: 


That Purana which was stated long ago by Brahma in each eon, 
Its greatness is described according to its own form. 


And furthermore, in particular: 


The greatness of Agni and Siva is praised in the Tamasa [Eons] 
In the Rajasa [Eons], they know the highest greatness of Brahma. 
And in the Sattvika Eons, Hari has the highest greatness.*° 


In Rāmānujas understanding, then, the Vaisnava Puranas could be accorded a 
higher degree of veracity than the remainder of the Puranic corpus owing to the 
authoritative status of their speaker: because Brahma had not been intoxicated by 
the adverse affects of the gunas (qualities) of rajas (passion) and tamas (torpor), 
the two less desirable ontological substrates of Sankhya cosmology, he was able 
to articulate the Vaisnava Puranas with full cognizance of the ultimate truth they 
contain. Tropes such as this marked the battleground between sectarian traditions 
in both north and south India—indeed, Ramanuja’s linking of sectarian Puranas 
with the Sankhya gunas would soon be repeated well outside his institutional 
home in the far South of the subcontinent. Perhaps the most intriguing example, 
in fact, is the sixteenth-century Bhedabhedin philosopher Vijhanabhiksu, him- 
self an avowed Vaisnava, who strategically replicates Ramanuja’s paradigm in the 
process of commenting on a scripture that was unmistakable to all readers of his 
generation as a Pāšupata Saiva work: the Iévara Gita (The Lord's song). Here we 
find Vijūānabhiksu evoking the tried and true argument that Šivas scriptures are 
tamasa šāstra, delusory because they were composed under the influence of onto- 
logical degradation. The very text of the Isvara Gita, he contends, can be trusted 
as authoritative scripture only because Visnu himself had enjoined Siva—face to 
face—to speak only the truth.” 

It is ironic that in his more overtly sectarian moments, Vijianabhiksu 
himself—whom Andrew Nicholson represents as spokesman for the unification 
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of Hinduism—advocates the genuine incommensurability of Saiva and Vaisnava 
revelation. Certainly, an overarching concept of unity does exist in Vijianabhiksu’s 
practice of doxography, as Nicholson has argued, given that theologies are grouped 
together in a system only for a particular exegetic purpose. But that purpose, more 
often than not, is founded more securely on difference—that is, on the hierarchy 
of forms of knowledge—than on unity. In fact, upon comparing doxographic com- 
pendia by rival authors, we find that, by and large, doxographies are composed 
by theologians who have an overt sectarian agenda and a sectarian identity that 
informs the core of the author’s own devotional practice. Madhusūdana Sarasvatī, 
for instance, author of the Prasthanabheda, made his lifes work the synthesis be- 
tween the philosophical apparatus of Advaita Vedanta and the devotional world of 
Krsna bhakti. Evidently, for Madhusūdana, the unity of Hinduism was predicated 
upon a particular interpretation of its theology and practice—one rooted securely 
in Vaisnavism. Vijianabhiksu, for his part as well, belies in his own words the very 
unity of Hinduism that his doxography would purportedly establish: elsewhere 
in commenting on the Īsvara Gita, Vijūānabhiksu declares decidedly that Advaita 
Vedāntins, or māyāvādins—card-carrying members of the six orthodox “Hindu” 
schools of philosophy (saddarsanas)—are in essence not Hindus at all but heretics 
(pakhandas): “Many heretical šāstras, from the Puranas through Advaita Vedanta, 
are known to have been composed by Siva. But, it is not at all natural that Visnu in- 
tentionally composed such heretical šāstras; rather, Kešava composed the delusory 
šāstras at the behest of Siva alone.” 

For early modern Hindu theologians of south India and beyond, then, 
Hinduism was a unity qualified at its core by plurality. While recognizing their 
rivals, ostensibly, as coreligionists engaging in polemical dialogue under the 
assumption of a shared scriptural canon and philosophical language, sectarian 
theologians from the late-medieval period onward were thoroughly preoccu- 
pied not with unity but with difference—with advocating the truth of one Hindu 
community above all others. Indeed, Vijianabhiksu himself astutely recognized 
that the Advaita Vedanta of the sixteenth century was no neutral philosophi- 
cal undertaking but, rather, a project that in many cases served to consciously 
underwrite the authority of Brahminical Saivism. It is this Sectarian Age that 
is the starting point of the present inquiry into the Hindu religious landscape 
of the early modern Tamil country—and, more specifically, what precisely it 
meant to be a Hindu in early modern south India. In turn, what we learn about 
Hindu identity at the cusp of early modernity tells a story of a Hindu pluralism 
that not only survived the colonial encounter but also continues to be evoked 
by many who call themselves Hindu across the Indian subcontinent and the 
diaspora to this day. 
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SMARTA-SAIVISM IN CONTEXT: THE PUBLIC 
THEOLOGIANS OF EARLY MODERN SOUTH INDIA 


Hindu sectarian communities, crystallizing in the late-medieval or early modern 
centuries, invoked the legacy of the past while promulgating radically new modes 
of religious identity. This was the south India in which the Smarta-Saiva tradition 
as we know it first began to come into view and began to distinguish itself from 
contemporary communities of Saivas and Vaisnavas alike. Also known today as 
Tamil Brahminism, the Smarta-Saiva community of the modern age has recently 
featured in the work of C. J. Fuller and Haripriya Narasimhan, who investigate 
the sociality of being Brahmin in twentieth-century Tamil Nadu; and its contem- 
porary religious lifeworld has best been captured by Douglas Renfrew Brooks, 
particularly its seamless intertwining of Saiva orthodoxy and Srividya Sakta eso- 
tericism. The history of its origins, or of how Smarta-Saiva theologians came to 
speak for an emerging religious community, is a story that remains to be told. 
Smarta-Saivism, it turns out, first acquired its distinctive religious culture during 
the generation of Appayya Diksita’s grandnephew, a poet-intellectual of no small 
repute: Nilakantha Diksita, court poet and minister to Tirumalai Nayaka of Madu- 
rai, devout Saiva and ardent devotee of the goddess Minaksi, and one of history’s 
first Smarta-Saiva theologians. 

Nilakantha Diksita is best known as one of early modern Indias most gifted 
poets, famed for his incisive wit and the graceful simplicity of his verse, which con- 
trasts markedly with the heavily ornamentalist style popular in post-Vijayanagara 
south India. And yet, despite his considerable gifts as a poet, Nilakantha left his 
lasting mark on south Indian society not as a poet but as a theologian. We know 
that Nilakantha had established himself at the Madurai court during Tirumalai 
Nayaka’s reign, with terms of employment that may have included both literary 
and sacerdotal activities. On the literary side, he composed a number of works 
of courtly poetry, or kāvya, ranging from epic poems to hymns of praise venerat- 
ing his chosen deities, Siva and Minaksi, the local goddess of Madurai.** He au- 
thored fewer works of systematic thought (šāstra), which include a commentary 
(Prakasa) on Kaiyatas Mahābhāsyapradīpa,* as well as two works of theology: 
the Sivatattvarahasya (The secret of the principle of Siva), a discursive commen- 
tary on the popular Saiva hymn the Sivastottarasahasranamastotra (The thousand 
and eight names of Siva); and the Saubhāgyacandrātapa (The moonlight of auspi- 
ciousness), a paddhati, or ritual manual of the Srividya Sakta Tantric tradition, in 
which Nilakantha was initiated by the Sankaracarya ascetic he names as his guru, 
a certain Girvanendra Sarasvatī.* Indeed, a number of anecdotes handed down 
among Nilakantha’s descendants have preserved memory of his Sakta leanings, 
including the belief that Appayya Diksita bequeathed to him his personal copy of 
the Devimahatmya. 
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Perhaps most noteworthy, however, is a legend that circulates freely among 
Nilakantha’s descendants, purported to explain the passion that moved him to 
compose his hymn to the goddess Minaksi, the Ānandasāgarastava (Hymn to the 
ocean of bliss). Nilakantha, rumor has it, was employed to oversee the construc- 
tion of Tirumalai Nayaka’s New Hall, the Putu Mantapam, directly outside the 
Mīnāksī-Sundarešvara Temple in the center of Madurai in honor of the city’s new 
and revised celebration of the divine couple’s sacred marriage—a curious set of cir- 
cumstances we will have the opportunity explore further in chapter 4. Among the 
statues commissioned to grace the pillars of the New Hall was a true-to-life figure 
of Tirumalai Nayaka’s chief gueen.* When artisans had nearly completed chiseling 
the final lifelike features of Madurai's queen, a stone chanced to fall suddenly upon 
the statue, leaving a noticeable indentation upon the statues thigh. Nilakantha, out 
of reverence for the divine plan of Siva and Minaksi, instructed the artisans not to 
correct the indentation, with full faith that such an occurrence was not possible 
save for Šivas grace, which allowed the queen to be represented as she truly was, 
down to the last detail. When Tirumalai Nayaka learned of Nilakantha’s decree, he 
exploded with rage at the thought that Nilakantha could have possessed intimate 
knowledge of the queen's body, as a birthmark in fact graced the queens upper 
thigh at precisely the place where the stone fell. As a result, he promptly sent his 
soldiers to have his minister blinded for the offense. Engrossed in meditation on 
the goddess at the time, Nilakantha foresaw his fate and, in a fit of despair, seized 
two coals from his ritual fire and fearlessly gouged out his own eyes. Minaksi, 
pleased with Nilakantha’s unwavering devotion, immediately restored his sight, 
and Nilakantha responded by spontaneously composing the Anandasdgarastava 
in heartfelt gratitude for the goddess’s grace. 

Nīlakaņthas memory, then—the legacy he left among his nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century descendants—centered not on his poetic prowess and famed 
satirical wit but on his unparalleled devotion for the goddess. But what about his 
own contemporaries? Was he best known in his immediate circles as poet and 
grammarian or as public theologian? As a member of the Diksita family, early 
modern south India’s most noteworthy clan of scholars, Nilakantha was situated 
directly at the center of textual circulation across the southern half of the subcon- 
tinent. Beyond the South, Nilakantha maintained direct contact with outspoken 
representatives of the pandit communities of Varanasi,** possibly India’s most vi- 
brant outpost of intellectual activity during the early modern period. Perhaps it is 
no surprise, then, that Nilakantha was in a position to speak more directly than 
any other Smārta-Šaiva of his generation to the theological disputes that irrupted 
in south Indian religious discourse during his lifetime and the preceding century. 

On one hand, local memory preserved a keen awareness of Nīlakaņthas central- 
ity to the intellectual networks of the period. In works of poetry authored shortly 
after Nilakantha’s lifetime, we discover allusions to his influence on subsequent 
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generations appended to transcripts of his students’ and grand-students composi- 
tions. Take, for instance, the following verse recorded in a manuscript of a com- 
mentary (vyākhyā), written by one Venkate$vara Kavi, on the Patafijalicaritra of 
Ramabhadra Diksita: 


In which [commentary] he, Venkatesvara Kavi, his qualified student, 
textualized the glory 

Of Ramabhadra Makhin, whom he describes as the Indra of the 
earth, 

Whom Nilakantha Makhin instructed to compose the 
Rāmabānastava, 

Who, in turn, the sage Šrī Cokkanāthādhvarin made to write the 
great commentary.^ 


What is particularly noteworthy about this verse, among numerous others like 
it that refer directly to Nilakantha and his contemporaries, is the awareness it pre- 
serves of the process of intellectual influence. Nilakantha, as Venkatesvara tells us, 
was made to compose the "great commentary” by one of his instructors in sastra,*° 
the grammarian Cokkanatha Makhin; and Nilakantha himself in turn exerted a 
direct influence on the poetry of his own pupil, Ramabhadra Diksita, who, as we 
will see, shared many of Nilakantha’s own religious predilections, an ideal rep- 
resentative of the Smarta-Saivas of the seventeenth century.” It is by no means 
difficult, when studying early modern India, to underestimate the immediacy of 
the intellectual exchange taking place between scholars, comrades and antagonists 
alike. And yet we have ample evidence to indicate that exchange among scholars of 
the period had begun to take place with unprecedented rapidity; theologians set- 
ting forth provocative works of polemic, for instance, could expect a vituperative 
reply from an opponent within a mere handful of years. This puts us, as scholars, 
in a particularly advantageous position to understand just how concretely intellec- 
tual dialogue—theology being no exception—influenced the shape of extratextual 
society, even in the absence of the types of documentary data historians typically 
employ. The context, quite often, is visible in the texts themselves. 

We do, on the other hand, have access to one particularly fruitful body of 
material evidence that speaks to the idea of Nilakantha as an active scholar, as 
a portion of Nīlakaņthas personal library has in fact been preserved among the 
collections of the Tanjavur Maharaja Serfoji's Sarasvati Mahal Library. These six 
manuscripts were certainly owned by Nilakantha himself, as each bears what may 
very well be the original signature of the seventeenth-century scholar: the phrase 
"Nilakanthadiksitasya" or “Nilakanthadiksitasya prakrti" (the copy of Nilakantha 
Diksita) inscribed in identical handwriting in Grantha script. On those manu- 
scripts that were evidently handed down to Nilakantha’s sons, we find that distinct 
Grantha hands have inscribed “Acca Dīksitasya” or “Girvanendra Dīksitasya” on 
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FIGURE 2. Reproductions of two manuscripts bearing what appears to be the signature of 
Nilakantha Diksita, currently held at the Tanjavur Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library. 
First manuscript: Palm-leaf cover of a Rgbhāsya manuscript in Nīlakaņthas possession 

(D 6924). On the left we see in Grantha script the inked inscription “Nilakanthadiksitasya 
prakrti rkbhasyam,” and below it the uninked "āccādīksitasya” suggesting that this manu- 
script was passed down into the possession of Nīlakaņthas eldest son, Āccān Diksita. The 
uninked “acca,” to the right, may be the handwriting of Accan Diksita. Second manuscript: 
From the Šāstramālāvyākhyāna sent to Nilakantha Diksita by its author, Ananta Bhatta (D 
6862). Nilakantha’s name is written in Grantha at the bottom in the same hand as in the first 
manuscript. In the center, in Grantha script, we read, “kamalakaraputranantabhattapresitam 
idam pustakam, or “This book was sent by Kamalākaras son Ananta Bhatta” 


the very same cover folios. By far the most noteworthy of the six, however, are two 
Devanagari paper manuscripts evidently copied by scribes in north India during 
the seventeenth century, both the products of leading Varanasi intellectuals: select 
chapters of the Dinakarabhattiya, or the Šāstradīpikāvyākhyā, of Dinakara Bhatta 
and the Šāstramālāvyākhyāna, a work of Mimamsa, of Ananta Bhatta.** On the 
latter, the Šāstramālāvyākhyāna, is written the following remarkable memoran- 
dum in yet another Grantha hand: “Kamalakaraputranantabhattapresitam idam 
pustakam” (This book was sent by Ananta Bhatta, son of Kamalākara Bhatta.) 
In short, we have physical evidence to document the direct intellectual exchange 
between Nilakantha and his contemporaries in Varanasi, who appear to have sent 
him offprints of their Mimamsa works in progress for review. 
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Our evidence, succinctly, provides us with ample opportunity for resituating 
Nilakantha in time and space, as a theologian with active networks both in his 
immediate locale in Madurai and across the Indian subcontinent. Historically 
speaking, however, our archive presents us with certain challenges in ascertaining 
the precise terms of Nilakantha’s courtly employment.” Intriguingly, some schol- 
ars, such as A. V. Jeyechandrun, have put forth the bold assertion that Nilakantha 
himself was directly involved in the ritual and logistical implementation of af- 
fairs in the Mīnāksī-Sundarešvara Temple, including the “Sacred Games of Šiva”— 
entextualized in his own Sanskrit epic, the Sivalilarnava (The ocean of the games 
of Siva). Jeyechandrun justifies this hypothesis on the basis of the excerpt from the 
Stanikarvaralaru, a Tamil record of the temple's priestly families, in which we learn 
that a certain Ayya Diksita provided direct counsel to Tirumalai Nayaka regard- 
ing the establishment of these festivals: “Lord Tirumalai Nayaka . . . established 
an endowment under the arbitration of Ayya Diksita, instructing that the Sacred 
Games be conducted in the manner established by the Puranas.” Unfortunately, a 
careful reading of this passage in context renders Jeyechandruns conclusion un- 
likely, as the Ayya Diksita in question most likely refers to a certain Kešava Diksita, 
mentioned explicitly in the paragraphs immediately preceding and following this 
passage, whom Tirumalai Nàyaka accepted as kulaguru and assigned to the post 
of mathadhipatya in the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple. Leaving aside the issue 
of this particular passage, however, evidence suggests that Nīlakaņthas jurisdic- 
tion did extend far enough to include adjudicating sectarian affairs outside of the 
strictly literary sphere. For instance, a direct reference to Nilakantha’s role in mod- 
erating public intellectual debate has come down to us through Vadindra Tirtha, 
the disciple of the Madhva preceptor Raghavendra Tīrtha,' whose Gurugunastava 
informs us that Nilakantha granted an official accolade to Raghavendra’s treatise 
on Bhatta Mimamsa by mounting it on an elephant and processing it publicly 
around the city: 


Just as when your treatise on the Bhatta system was mounted on an 
elephant 

To honor you by the jewel among sacrificers [Makhin] Nilakantha, 
whose doctrine was his wealth, 

Your fame, O Raghavendra, jewel among discriminating ascetics, 
desirous of mounting the eight elephants of the directions, has 
indeed of its own accord 

Sped away suddenly to the end of the directions with unprecedented 
speed.” 


A further record somewhat indirectly lends credence to Jeyechandruns hypoth- 
esis, confirming that during the reign of Tirumalai Nayaka, Vaidika Brahmins were 
authorized to arbitrate temple disputes on the basis of their scriptural expertise. 
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This Tamil document, preserved and translated by William Taylor in this Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts, records an incident in which Saiva and Vaisnava arbitrators, 
“Appa Dīksita” and “Ayya Dīksita,” respectively, were assigned to present opposing 
viewpoints regarding the scriptural sanctions for temple iconography: 


Having thus arranged the plan, the whole was begun to be carried into execution 
at once, in the tenth day of Vyasi month of Acheya year, during the increase of the 
moon. From that time forwards, as the master [Tirumalai Nayaka] came daily to 
inspect the work, it was carried on with great care. As they were proceeding first 
in excavating the Terpa-kulam, they dug up from the middle a Ganapathi, (or im- 
age of Ganesa,) and caused the same to be condensed to dwell in a temple built for 
the purpose. As they were placing the sculptured pillars of the Vasanta-Mandabam, 
and were about to fix the one which bore the representation of Yega-patha-murti 
[Ekapādamūrti] (or the one-legged deity), they were opposed by the Vaishnavas. 
Hence a dispute arose between them and the Saivas, which lasted during six months, 
and was carried on in the presence of the sovereign. Two arbitrators were appointed, 
Appa-tidshadar on the part of the Saivas, and Ayya-tidshader-ayyen on the part of the 
Vaishnavas: these consulted Sanscrit authorities, and made the Sastras agree; after 
which the pillar of Yega-patha-murti was fixed in place.” 


The remainder of this passage provides no further clues as to the identities of 
either of the state-sanctioned arbitrators, referred to here only by honorifics com- 
monly employed to address Vaidika Brahmins, “Ayya” and “Appa. Historically 
grounded anecdotes such as these, however, provide us with invaluable infor- 
mation concerning the roles that court-sponsored Brahmin intellectuals such as 
Nilakantha Diksita were appointed to fulfill under the rule of Tirumalai Nayaka. 
Much of the secondary literature somewhat uncritically proposes potential titles of 
employment for Nilakantha—ranging from the English “chief minister” or “prime 
minister” to the Sanskrit rajaguru—without considering that such positions may 
not have been operative in the seventeenth-century Nayaka states or may not 
have been typically assigned to Brahmin scholar-poets. While some neighboring 
regimes in the seventeenth-century permitted enterprising Brahmins to rise to 
high positions in public administration and statecraft,? many of these states had 
adopted Persianate models of governance that had made minimal inroads to the 
far south of the subcontinent even by the seventeenth century. Unfortunately, no 
evidence exists to confirm the appointment of a Brahmin minister under a title 
such as mantrin in the Madurai Nayaka kingdom; the nearest equivalent, the post 
of pradhāni, was typically granted to members of the Mutaliyar caste rather than 
Vaidika Brahmins. Similarly, the strictly sacerdotal functions of a rājaguru seem 
to have remained in the hands of distinct lineages; the nearest equivalents under 
the reign of Tirumalai Nayaka appear to have been KeSava Diksita, belonging to 
a Brahmin family traditionally responsible for conducting the ritual affairs of the 
Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, and a Saiva lineage based in Tiruvanaikkal near 
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Srirangam known as the Ākāšavāsīs”* whom numerous inscriptions describe as 
having received direct patronage from Tirumalai Nayaka, and with whom the 
Nayaka is alleged to have maintained a personal devotional relationship. 

Strictly speaking, our textual archive remembers Nilakantha as engaging with 
the world outside of the court and agrahāra through primarily intellectual means. 
Contemporary references confirm unambiguously that Nilakantha presided over 
the city’s literary society, which sponsored the public performance of Sanskrit dra- 
mas at major regional festivals,” and that he was granted the authority to award 
official recognition to scholarly works he deemed worthy of approval, such as 
Raghavendra Tirtha’s work on Bhatta Mīmāmsā. The precedent of the anonymous 
Appa Diksita would suggest that Nilakantha, as with other Smarta Brahmins 
under royal patronage, may well have exercised his extensive command of the 
Saiva textual canon in the service of temple arbitration. In fact, citations from 
his Saubhāgyacandrātapa and Sivatattvarahasya indicate that Nilakantha was un- 
commonly well acquainted with scriptures such as the Kamika Agama and Karana 
Agama, principal authorities for south Indian Saiddhantika temple ritual, and the 
Vatulasuddhottara Agama, one of the chief sourcebooks for Saiddhantika temple 
iconography. While Nilakantha may also have been regularly or occasionally com- 
missioned to perform Vedic sacrifices, and although his intimate knowledge of 
Srividya was likely prized by Tirumalai Nayaka owing to its centrality in the royal 
esoteric cult of south Indian kingship at the time,” little evidence survives to con- 
firm these possibilities. 

And yet, other mentions of Nilakantha during his own lifetime aimed to articu- 
late not his intellectual standing but his spiritual authority, representing him as no 
less than an incarnation of Siva himself. For instance, Nilakantha’s younger brother, 
Atiratra Yajvan, whom we will have occasion to meet again shortly, offers an hom- 
age to his brother’s public influence in Madurai that is less an homage to his intel- 
lectual talents than a veritable deification, as “the beloved of Daksayani manifest 
before our eyes” (sāksād dāksāyaņīvallabhah). It is no wonder that, within the tra- 
dition, Smārta-Šaiva theologians such as Appayya Diksita and Nilakantha Diksita 
are recognized in the work of Appayyas descendant Sivananda in his Lives of Indian 
Saints as living divinities and honored in their villages of residents with samadhi 
shrines—typically the burial places of liberated saints. Such memory is echoed by 
many of Nīlakaņthas latter-day descendants as well, who remember the pioneering 
theological duo of Appayya and Nilakantha as incarnations of Siva and the goddess, 
respectively. When visiting the ancestral agrahāra of Nīlakaņthas family, Palama- 
dai, which was said to have been granted to him by Tirumalai Nayaka himself, a 
member of Nīlakaņthas family, P. Subrahmanyam, stated the following: 


We are descendants of the great sage Bharadvaja. In his dynasty was born Appayya 
Diksita, who is called the Kalpataru of Learning. He was one of the greatest men who 
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lived in the seventeenth-century [sic], so more than three hundred years ago. And he 
is claimed by great people as an arnšāvatāra [partial incarnation] of Lord Siva him- 
self. And then Nilakantha Diksita was his brothers grandson—brother’s son's son. 
And he is also one of the greatest people who lived later in the seventeenth century. 
And he’s acclaimed to be an amsāvatāra of Parāšakti. So we have descended from 
these great people. 


While we need not make any affirmations of Nilakantha’s divine origin, history 
bears out the memory of his descendants that Nilakantha was intimately involved 
in laying the groundwork of an emerging religious community, and that he be- 
came one of the first to embody a distinctively Smarta-Saiva religious identity. 
As a result, I narrate the social and conceptual origins of the Smarta-Saiva com- 
munity largely through the perspective of Nilakantha and his close acquaintances, 
who wrote from the focal point of an emerging sectarian community. Although 
Nilakantha is remembered primarily in the Western academy as a secular poet, 
modern-day Smartas in Tamil Nadu remember an altogether different Nilakantha, 
one whose primary contribution to Sanskrit textual history was as a Saiva theolo- 
gian. To cite a final example, when I first discussed my research with the scholars 
at the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute in Chennai, I had scarcely mentioned 
Nilakantha Diksitas name when I was met with a resounding chorus of the re- 
frain from one of Nilakantha's Saiva hymns, the Sivotkargamafijari (Bouquet of 
the supremacy of Siva): “He, the Lord, is my God—I remember no other even 
by name”* Nilakantha, as they informed me, was no less than Sanskrit literary 
history's most iconic and eloquent Saiva devotee. 


2 


"Just Like Kālidāsa” 


The Making of the Smārta-Šaiva 
Community of South India 


Every May in the city of Madurai, devotees from across south India gather to cel- 
ebrate the wedding of the god Siva and the goddess Minaksi in Madurai’s annual 
Cittirai Festival. The god and goddess leave the temple to greet the public in the 
city square as the streets become inundated with crowds, music, and impromptu 
dancing. In the seventeenth century, not far from the city center, one could also 
witness the performance of Sanskrit dramas, newly composed for the occasion 
and staged by south India’s most talented poets in honor of the festivities.‘ In May 
of 1650, just such a play, called the Marriage of Kusa and Kumudvati, was debuted 
in a temple pavilion by court poet Atiratra Yajvan. For literati across the region, 
this was an occasion both for devotional pilgrimage and for the convention of 
a regionwide literary society, over which his elder brother, Nilakantha Diksita 
himself, Atirātra tells us, presided as “master of ceremonies” (sabhāpati). While 
traditionally Sanskrit dramas opened by praising a patron and offering stage di- 
rections, Atiratra chose instead to present his audience with a remarkable auto- 
biographical declaration: “This poet, being himself a devotee of the goddess— 
just like Kalidasa—does not even take a breath without her command, much less 
compose such a literary work”? 

In light of the fervent sincerity of Atirātras confession, we might expect the 
Marriage of Kusa and Kumudvati to read as a tale charged with theological import, 
perhaps carrying resonances of the mythology and worship of the goddess who is 
at the center of this festival occasion. In reality, however, despite its considerable 
aesthetic charms, the narrative of the work is an entirely conventional—one might 
even say secular—account of love, loss, and reconciliation. But if the great goddess 
herself is apparently far from germane to the occasion at hand, how are we to make 
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sense of Atirātra Yajvan's earnest confession that his heartfelt devotion not only is 
foundational to his experience of the world but also forms the cornerstone of his 
work as a poet and scholar? And why does Atiratra compare himself to Kalidasa, 
the most renowned Sanskrit poet of literary antiquity, whose writings scarcely 
contain the slightest trace of goddess devotion? 

Kalidasa, a fourth-century poet who dwelt in the Gupta and Vakataka courts of 
central India, is remembered by scholarship and the Indian poetic tradition alike 
as the greatest celebrity of Sanskrit literary history, famed for his graceful com- 
mand of the Sanskrit language. In Kalidasa’s world, literature was an elite courtly 
enterprise segregated from the religious experiences of those who composed it. 
Like the majority of poets of Sanskrit classical antiquity, Kalidasa participated in 
the erudite idiom of what Sheldon Pollock has called the Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 
a literary aesthetic that served the needs of royal power rather than those of the 
temple or monastery. Indeed, as Pollock has argued, the defining feature of classi- 
cal Sanskrit literary culture was precisely its elision of particularities, whether in 
reference to place, time, or the personal devotional commitments of individual 
composers. For this reason, subsequent poets writing not only in Sanskrit but also 
in Telugu, Marathi, and other vernacular languages could be hailed by their con- 
temporaries as Abhinava-Kalidasa—the new Kalidasa—simply by virtue of their 
literary virtuosity. To be just like Kalidasa, for most of Indian history, had little to 
do with devotion and everything to do with laying claim to credentials that tran- 
scended time, space, and sectarian identity. 

In the present context, however, Atirātra Yajvans confession is far from timeless. 
To the contrary, Atiratra released his statement into the public space of Madurai’s 
most cherished public festival at a crucial moment in the history of Hindu sectarian 
communities in south India, at a moment in which Kalidasa was being reinvented 
as not only a scholastic but also a spiritual figurehead of the emerging Smārta-Šaiva 
community. Known today in popular parlance as "Tamil Brahminism” —although 
by no means are all Brahmins in Tamil Nadu either Smarta or Saiva—the Smarta- 
Saiva community itself was only in the process of being imagined in the early sev- 
enteenth century as a self-contained social entity. While the very idea of a commu- 
nity being imagined into existence may evoke the legacy of Benedict Anderson and 
the origins of nationalism, nations and sectarian communities do have one thing 
in common: both must rest upon an imagined collectivity founded upon shared 
features of identity, from language to devotional practice to the imagined legacy 
of a sacred past. Just as history is reinvented in the service of nation-building, a 
nascent sectarian community, though unattested in past centuries, requires a hagi- 
ography with an illustrious patrimony of the likes of Kalidasa, widely celebrated as 
the greatest poet of Sanskrit literary history. 

Self-consciously crafting the identity of their emerging community, the Smarta- 
Saivas lay claim to the legacy of Kālidāsa as well as that of Sankaracarya, India's 
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most iconic philosopher, as the exclusive intellectual property of the Smarta- 
Saiva community. At first glance, such a claim appears superficially plausible: the 
community produces elegant works of Sanskrit poetry and rigorous philosophi- 
cal tracts founded on Sankara’s Advaita philosophy. But recall again the words of 
Atiratra Yajvan: when he tells us he is just like Kalidasa, his intent is not simply to 
express that he has composed timeless poetry. Indeed, the comparison he draws 
is founded on an altogether different commonality: namely, that both he and his 
illustrious predecessor do not draw a single breath that is not inspired by the god- 
desss grace. By crafting a new hagiography for history’s greatest Sanskrit poet, 
Atiratra Yajvan and his community reinscribed the Sanskrit literary tradition with 
new and unprecedented meanings scarcely imaginable within the classical past. 

Atiratra Yajvan, in fact, is not the only poet to forge a conceptual alliance be- 
tween the Sanskrit intellectual enterprise and the devotional worship of the god- 
dess. Rather, his confession exemplifies a pervasive transformation of the religious 
ecology of the early modern Tamil country, one that began to crystallize perhaps 
a number of decades before the Kusakumudvatiyanataka was first performed 
in Madurai. Among the noteworthy intellectuals employed in the seventeenth- 
century Nayaka courts of Madurai and Tanjavur, a remarkable number were 
affiliated not merely by familial ties but also by a shared participation in sectarian 
religious networks.? Indeed, on the Saiva side, within the space of a single genera- 
tion, Atiratra, Nilakantha, and their colleagues across the Tamil country began to 
evoke their personal sectarian identities through remarkably similar textual and 
devotional practices. South Indian Vaisnavism, for instance, whether Madhva, 
Srivaisnava, or otherwise, already had a history by the seventeenth century—a 
history that had been entextualized by poets and theologians and instituted in 
practice through religious centers such as temple complexes and monasteries. It 
was only in the early seventeenth century, in contrast, that Smarta-Saivism first 
laid claim to a shared hagiography, began to profess devotional relationships with 
ecclesiastical authorities, and perhaps most strikingly, began to cultivate a shared 
esoteric ritual practice. 

Indeed, for the Smarta-Saiva theologians of seventeenth-century Madurai, the 
goddess in question was not simply Minaksi, juridical figurehead of the Nayaka 
state and divine embodiment of the Madurai region, whose sacred marriage the 
city was commemorating in a public festival at the very moment Atiratra com- 
pared himself to the great Kalidasa. His allusion, to the contrary, was intended 
to invoke the worship of Lalita Tripurasundari, the lineage deity of the Srividya 
school of Sakta Tantrism. Srividya is a goddess-centered (Sakta) esoteric ritual 
tradition that, while guarded carefully in the initiatory lineage, has become some- 
thing of an open secret in Tamil Brahmin society, forming a cornerstone of the 
collective culture of Smarta-Saiva religiosity. Srividya, in its mature form, first 
flourished on the opposite side of the subcontinent some centuries earlier, in early 
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second-millennium Kashmir,‘ where it acquired the unmistakable stamp of the re- 
gion’s sophisticated Saiva and Sakta philosophical and ritual idiom. That Srividya 
was exported to the far South soon after its initial zenith in Kashmir is revealed 
unmistakably in the Tirumantiram, a work of the Tamil Saiva canon heavily in- 
flected with Srividya imagery. Its systematic ritual practice is best known to con- 
temporary scholars and practitioners alike through the works of Bhaskararaya, an 
eighteenth-century resident of the Maratha court of Tanjavur, whose pathbreaking 
works have yet to be definitively situated in cultural context.* And yet, that an en- 
tire generation of seventeenth-century literati professes to have actively engaged 
with the Srividya tradition puts us in a position to reconstruct a crucial moment 
in its efflorescence the Tamil South—and, more importantly, its role in shaping the 
contours of Smarta-Saiva religious culture. 

Indeed, Srividya initiation began to spread like wildfire, virtually without 
precedent, through the intellectual circles of Nayaka south India in the early 
seventeenth century, and with it came the institutional apparatus of the precep- 
tors who provided this initiation: the Sankaracarya lineages of south India.” The 
renunciants of the Sankaracarya, or Dašanāmi, order trace their heritage through 
their hagiographies to the eighth-century theologian Sankaracarya, who wrote the 
pioneering Advaita, or nondual commentary on the Brahmasūtras, the core scrip- 
ture of Advaita Vedanta philosophy. So named for their hagiographical forebear, 
the "Sankarácaryas; or Jagadgurus—literally “world teachers” —of these lineages 
serve in succession as the abbots, or preceptors, of independent regional monaster- 
ies, each of which maintains branch outposts across the Indian subcontinent. Two 
of the five principal Sankaracarya monasteries, or mathas, that exist today speak 
to the Smarta-Saiva constituents of south India—one in Sringeri, on the western 
coast of Karnataka, and one in Kanchipuram, in northern Tamil Nadu. Beginning 
in the late sixteenth century, the charismatic saints of the Sankaracarya tradition 
began to attract a substantial lay following across the Tamil region. Included in 
their ranks were many of the most influential theologians and intellectuals who 
belonged to the first generation of the emergent Smarta-Saiva community. 

Cementing their ties to their new institutional homes, the Sankaracarya Jaga- 
dgurus of the Tamil country initiated leading Smarta-Saiva theologians as their 
disciples* and, at the same time, into the esoteric ritual practice of Srividya, which 
remains the personal cult of the Sankaracaryas of Sringeri and Kanchipuram to 
this day.” In fact, despite the purportedly covert nature of Srividya ritual, a sub- 
stantial body of textual evidence survives in which various intellectuals acknowl- 
edge firsthand their devotional relationships with Sankaracarya preceptors and 
attempt to negotiate a place for Srividya practice within a wider Saiva orthodox 
culture. It is this master-disciple relationship that secured a connection between 
the Sankaracarya monasteries themselves and the wider lay population, who 
came to participate in what I refer to as the Smarta-Saiva community. Thus for 
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the first time in South Asian history—in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries—we encounter lay householders professing devotion for a Sankaracarya 
preceptor and receiving from that preceptor an initiation that would formally 
grant them access to a community of devotees. In contrast, Appayya Diksita him- 
self, despite his systematic engagement with Vedanta philosophy, mentions the 
name of no Sankaracarya preceptor in his entire oeuvre. In essence, rather than 
fragmentary accounts of personal devotional practice, we discover an active dis- 
cursive network—and one that had begun to radically alter the social fabric of 
sectarian identity in early modern south India. 

Addressing a substantively different social context, the original Sankaracarya, 
we may recall, went so far as to expressly forbid the study and practice of Vedanta 
among nonrenunciants. As a role model, then, Šaitkarācārya fits somewhat am- 
biguously with the social and religious values of seventeenth-century south Indian 
intellectuals. As a result, it may come as no surprise that Smarta-Saiva theolo- 
gians of the seventeenth-century promulgated a radically revised hagiography 
of the original (Adi) Sankara. While the eighth-century philosopher himself was 
an avowed Vaisnava and adamant critic of both Saiva and Vaisnava Tantric prac- 
tice, the Šankarācārya of seventeenth-century hagiography emerged—just like 
Kalidasa—as a Sakta devotional poet and pioneer of Srividya esoteric ritual, whose 
life culminated in pilgrimage to the seat of the goddess Kamaksi in Kanchipuram 
and rapture with the vision of the god and goddess as Kāmešvara and Kāmešvarī, 
the sixteen-year-old divine couple in sexual union. 

Likewise, the Smarta-Saivas of the seventeenth century envisioned a radical- 
ly different Kalidasa, one who scarcely resembled his historical namesake of the 
fourth or fifth century. Inspired perhaps by a creative misconstrual of the meaning 
of the poets name, as the dasa, or “servant; of the goddess Kali, they recast him 
as an ardent devotee of the goddess whose literary craft was the direct expression 
of divine grace. In fact, the identities of these two hagiographical figureheads of 
Smarta-Saivism were often deliberately blurred, which produced a single—or at 
least monochrome—ecclesiastical history of the Smarta-Saiva community. The 
theologian Laksmidhara, for instance, in commenting on the Saundaryalahari, 
or “Waves of Beauty,’ a devotional goddess hymn anachronistically attributed 
to Sankara, extols the virtues of Kalidasa in terms that had previously been re- 
served solely for the eighth-century Advaita philosopher: the “Blessed Feet 
[Bhagavatpada]” of Kalidasa. And then, in violation of our expectations, he tells 
a story that explains why Kalidasa has been granted this lofty status, attributing 
Kālidāsas poetic genius solely to the divine intervention of the goddess in his life: 
“The Blessed Feet of Kalidasa, being deaf and dumb, spoke the pair of hymns, the 
Laghustotra and Carcāstotra, through the power of the contact of [the goddesss] 
hand with his forehead. By that power, the goddess placed the water used for bath- 
ing Her lotus feet in his mouth?" The Kālidāsa of the Smarta-Saiva community, 
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then, was born not only without poetic talent but also without the capacity for 
speech; the goddess, by her grace, saw fit to elevate his status by placing in his 
mouth the water used to bathe her feet, a widespread symbol in Hindu traditions 
for the grace-bestowing power of a particular deity or saint. More specifically, in 
the Tantric discourses where the trope originated, this substance is equated with 
an alchemical nectar that flows in the subtle body of a human being. Transmuted 
through the practices of Kundalini yoga, this nectar divinizes the body of the ad- 
ept. Dripped into the mouth of the young Kalidasa, it transformed an impotent 
voice into the most sublime vehicle of poetic speech known to Indian history. 
Emulating the transformation they accorded to the young Kalidasa, Smarta-Saiva 
theologians, then, represented their worldly profession as an externalization of 
their inner devotional experiences. For many of these poets, Sakta devotionalism 
and literary genius were fundamentally inextricable from each other. 

By tracing this newfound prominence of Sankaracarya and Kalidasa in Smarta- 
Saiva religious culture, I aim, in this chapter, to tell the story of the emergence of 
Smarta-Saivism as a distinct sectarian community. As a fledgling sect of Hinduism 
competing for social prestige and patronage with the better established institutions 
of the Srivaisnava, Madhva, and Tamil Saiva Siddhanta lineages, Smarta-Saivism, 
like its rivals, was founded first and foremost on networks of religious agents. In 
this case, we can trace the coalescence of Smarta-Saivism as a religious community 
to the first inroads of the Sankaracarya lineages in the Tamil country, which soon 
began to build connections with the lay populace and, in particular, with local 
theologians who gave voice to the devotional commitments, doctrines, and values 
of the community at large. Through these foundational forays into shaping a public 
religious culture for the Smarta-Saiva community, theologians such as Nilakantha 
Diksita, Atiratra Yajvan, and many of their contemporaries first made room for the 
practice and embodiment of a new sectarian identity. Whether produced in the 
guise of devotional poetry, commentarial treatises, or ritual manuals, these works 
served, succinctly, to consolidate the religious culture of Smarta-Saivism. Circulat- 
ing strictly within the confines of a delimited religious public, their compositions 
readily evoked the authors’ shared commitment to Srividya ritual and devotion 
to Satkaracarya preceptors, an omnipresent feature of this sphere of intellectual 
production and circulation. These writings, in other words, formed a field of dis- 
course that actively consolidated the networks of temples, monasteries, and reli- 
gious publics that came to constitute the Smarta-Saiva community. 


SANKARACARYAS AND SMARTA BRAHMINS 


Let us rejoin the scene at Madurai’s Cittirai Festival at the debut of Atiratra 
Yajvans Sanskrit drama. Among the author's relatives and colleagues likely in at- 
tendance that day, a number were responsible for poetic, didactic, and devotional 
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compositions in Sanskrit that refer directly, in no uncertain terms, to their per- 
sonal relationships with Sankaracarya preceptors and their knowledge of eso- 
teric Sakta ritual and theology. Take, for instance, the celebrated poet Nilakantha 
Diksita himself, honored on that day by his younger brother as master of the 
courts elite literary society, who opens his Sanskrit mahākāvya, the Sivalilarnava, 
with the following benedictory verse: 


What good is Siva, proud that the Daughter of the Mountain is half 
his body? 

I worship him who in his entire being consists of the Daughter of 
the Mountain—Girvana, the best of yogins.' 


Here, Nilakantha includes in his traditional set of benedictory verses an hom- 
age to the preceptor he elsewhere acknowledges as guru, Girvanendra Sarasvati— 
who is superior even to Siva himself, Nilakantha opines with a trope of rhetorical 
censure, as Šivas traditional iconography (Ardhanariévara) depicts Parvati as half 
of his body, while his own is in essence a full incarnation of the goddess herself. 
Very little, unfortunately, is known about Girvanendra Sarasvati as a historical fig- 
ure, best known for his single surviving composition, the Prapaficasarasangraha, 
an extensive textbook of practical mantra applications modeled directly on the 
Prapaficasara attributed to Sankara, with a number of chapters devoted to Srividya. 
As for the history of his lineage, Girvanendra himself, by way of conclusion to the 
Prapaficasárasangraha, acknowledges the three previous preceptors of his tradi- 
tion: he is a disciple of one Višvešvara, disciple of Amarendra or Amarešvara,” 
disciple in turn of a previous Girvanendra.? Given his occasional invocations of 
Malayalam vocabulary, or "Keralabhasa;' in addition to the local Tamil vernacular, 
it is plausible that Girvanendra himself relocated his lineage to Kanchipuram from 
Kerala in the late sixteenth century. 

While little is known about these predecessors, his successors, on the other 
hand, include a number of the most noteworthy scholars of Advaita Vedànta of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.^ Among these noteworthy 
disciples, the most widely recognized is Nrsimhasramin, a prolific and respected 
scholar of Advaita.5 Family history remembers him as a close friend and advi- 
sor to Appayya Diksita, Nilakanthas granduncle, and he is reputed to have di- 
rectly influenced Appayya’s works of Advaita. At the outset of his Advaitadipika, 
Nrsimhasramin refers to Girvanendra Sarasvati by name, even declaring that it 
was at his behest that he undertook to compose the work." SvayamprakaSayati, 
another of the period's leading Advaita scholars, also accepted Girvanendra as his 
preceptor. But perhaps more intriguing still, yet another of Gīrvāņendras note- 
worthy students was one Bodhendra Sarasvati, understood by tradition to be the 
same individual revered as the fifty-ninth Jagadguru of the Kafici Kamakoti Pitha, 
Bhagavannama Bodhendra Sarasvati. Whatever his actual monastic affiliation 
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may have been, Bodhendra Sarasvatī recognizes Gīrvāņendra Sarasvatī as his guru 
in his Hariharadvaitabhisana, as well as in his Atmabodhatika, in which he de- 
scribes him as follows: 


The preceptor installed at the seat of the Advaita lineage 
[advaitapīthasthita], his inner form luminous with the delightful 
knowledge of the Self, 

I worship him always inside my heart, Girvanendra, the best of 
yogins, pure of heart.'* 


In addition to his esteem for his guru, Bodhendra conveys to us that 
Girvanendra was considered the head of a certain lineage by his use of the phrase 
advaitapitha, suggesting an established monastery or institutional center for the 
propagation of Advaita thought. Beyond the association with Advaita, we are giv- 
en no further information as to this lineage’s self-portrayal or the location of its 
center of operation. Nevertheless, the memory of Bodhendra Sarasvati as equiva- 
lent to one of the pontiffs of the Kanchipuram Sankaracarya lineage is highly sug- 
gestive, particularly in light of the rather distinctive initiatory title borne by nearly 
all of Girvanendra Sarasvatīs gurus and disciples: “-Indra Sarasvati an appella- 
tion attested only among the preceptors of two Kanchipuram orders, that of the 
Kamakoti Pitha Sankaracaryas and the lineage of Ramacandrendra Sarasvatī, bet- 
ter known as Upanisad Brahmendra, a late seventeenth-century ascetic so named 
for his feat of commenting on 108 Upanisads. In short, Girvanendra Sarasvati was 
a highly celebrated and influential figure among renunciant scholars of Advaita 
and most likely the pontiff of a monastic order centered in Kanchipuram, one that 
bears some historical relationship to the lineages now most commonly associated 
with the city.” 

On the other hand, Girvanendra Sarasvati’s importance extended beyond the 
confines of the monastery walls, attracting the attention of a number of court in- 
tellectuals, including Nilakantha Diksita—who went so far as to name his son, 
Girvanendra Diksita, after his preceptor. Nīlakaņthas sentiment is best captured 
from his own words, expressed eloquently in one of his versified hymns, the 
Gurutattvamalikd,” a garland of twenty-eight stanzas (naksatramālā) devoted en- 
tirely to his guru and rich with devotional sentiment: 


A few people, here and there, have been saved by ancient gurus, 
through the 

Purification of all six Saiva adhvans—tattva, sthāna, kala, pada, 
aksara, and mantra.” 

But, with the single mantra adhvan, made manifest in his work the 

Sārasangraha, Girvanendra Guru unchains the entire world, from 
the proudest to the humblest. 
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My thirst to accept the water of your feet and smear their purifying 
dust, 

To bear on my forehead at length those feet resembling two golden 
lotuses, 

O master, even a hundred lifetimes cannot fulfill! And yet, 

You will never obtain even a single rebirth, except in the minds of 
your devotees. 


Pointing the way to austerities [krcchra], it removes all hardships 
[krcchra] of its own accord; 

It swallows our karma by the roots, bringing our actions [karma] to 
fulfillment; 

Bestowing liberation to all who hear it, may this four-syllable mantra, 

Gir-va-ne-ndra, be my comfort so long as I draw breath. 


If the descent of power [saktipāta] is certainly the fruit of fortune 
from an 

Array of meritorious action conditioning this lifetime, amassed 
through the bondage of endless mortal bodies, 

It is still conveyed through contact with the compassionate glance of 
the preceptor. 

Thus, proclaim, you who are freed from error, that there is no reality 
[tattva] higher than the Guru!” 


Nilakantha makes it abundantly clear over the course of the hymn that the 
preceptor he honors is none other than the author of the Prapaficasarasangraha, 
a composition “adept at manifesting the heart of the great sayings of Sankara.” 
He proceeds to honor Girvanendra Sarasvati variously as kulaguru—preceptor of 
one’s family, clan, or lineage—or as “mantra guru,’ the bestower of a sectarian 
or esoteric initiation by means of the revelation of a mantra, which Nilakantha 
implicitly claims to have received through the process of saktipata, the descent of 
power or grace at the hand of the initiatory guru, affirmed to be the sole source of 
liberation in many schools of Saiva thought.** Such initiation also carried with it 
ritual obligations designed to cultivate a devotional experience directly linking the 
devotee with his chosen preceptor; indeed, the visualized worship of the preceptor 
was an essential part of the daily enactment of Smarta-Saiva liturgy. As with all 
Saiva traditions from the middle of the first millennium, in fact, the initiating guru 
or teacher was equated for all intents and purposes with the god Siva himself. The 
preceptor, as a result, was seen as possessing the capacity to bestow the liberating 
power of Šivas grace through ritual initiation, severing the bonds that tied the 
individual soul to the cycle of transmigration. An initiate, therefore, who wished 
to attain liberation himself, could cultivate a devotional bond with his personal 
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teacher, which, when inculcated through a regimen of ritual practice, facilitated 
the union of the disciple with Siva himself. 

Taken as a whole, the evidence strongly suggests that it is this Girvanendra 
Sarasvati who provided Nilakantha with the initiation required to pursue knowl- 
edge of Srividya ritual, the procedure for which the renowned poet-theologian sets 
forth at length in his unpublished ritual manual, a previously unknown work (pad- 
dhati), the Saubhagyacandratapa (Moonlight of auspiciousness). In the context 
of adjudicating ritual procedure, Nilakantha cites the Prapaficasarasangraha on a 
number of occasions, referring to its author by the honorific asmaddaradhyacaranah, 
“the one whose feet are fit to be worshipped by me.” Interestingly enough, 
Nilakantha is not the only one of his immediate circle to refer in such laudatory 
terms to Girvanendra Sarasvatī. In fact, a similar claim is made by another of the 
most prominent intellectuals of his day, Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, best known as the 
author of the Kavyadarpana, one of the most celebrated treatises of aesthetic the- 
ory written in later centuries. For our present purposes, however, Rājacūdāmaņi 
was also the author of a highly refined narrative chronicle of the life of Sankara 
titled the Sankarabhyudaya (The ascension of Sankara),5 a reworking of the tradi- 
tional “universal conquest” narrative that concludes with Sankara ending his life 
in Kanchipuram and establishing the Sricakra, the Srividya icon or ritual diagram 
at the heart of the Kamaksi Temple. 

Rājacūdāmaņi prefaces his work, in addition to an impressive resume of his 
academic achievements, with a number of benedictory verses addressed to 
Girvanendra Sarasvati, in which he confides that this same preceptor came to him 
in a dream and instructed him to write the Šartkarābhyudaya. Rājacūdāmaņi refers 
to his preceptor as “a veritable Sankaracarya, situated at the far shore of speech, the 
creator of the compilation on the essence of the Prapaficasara.”® The term “a veri- 
table Sankaracarya” (paryāyašankarācārya) prompts close attention but leaves us 
with more questions than answers. Does Rājacūdāmaņi mean to say that he consid- 
ers Girvanendra to be an incarnation of the original Sankaracarya, or that he was 
one among a lineage of successive preceptors who adopted the title Sankaracarya, 
as do the present-day lineages of Jagadgurus? The text of the Sankarabhyudaya 
leaves no doubt, however, that Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita himself envisioned an in- 
timate connection between Sankaracarya and Kanchipuram, best exemplified by 
the work’s seventh chapter, in which Sankara completes his pilgrimage and his 
life by establishing in Kanchipuram (rather than Kashmir) the Sarvajfapitha, the 
“Seat of the Omniscient” and the heart of the Sankaracarya lineages—a claim sup- 
ported today, quite naturally, only by the Kanchipuram Sankaracarya lineage. 

Given the testimony of Nilakantha Diksita and Rājacūdāmaņi Dīksita, 
two of seventeenth-century south India’s most prominent intellectual figures, 
Girvanendra Sarasvatīs fame seems to have circulated well beyond his immedi- 
ate lineage, serving as a pivotal link in the nascent social alliance between Smarta 
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Brahmins and the lineages of Sankaracarya preceptors. Before the generation of 
Nilakantha and Rājacūdāmaņi, not a single nonrenunciant Sanskrit intellectual 
professed a personal or family allegiance to a Sankaracarya order. Even Appayya 
Diksita, Nilakantha’s granduncle, who devoted much of his intellectual energy 
to reviving the Saiva Advaita philosophy of Srikantha and transmitting it liber- 
ally to his students, to our knowledge makes no such claim.” That Girvanendra 
Sarasvati was not an isolated charismatic figure but a participant in a larger social 
configuration becomes clear in the following generation: among Nilakantha’s pu- 
pils, Ramabhadra Dīksita,* one of the leading lights among the first generation of 
scholars at the Maratha court of Tanjavur, adopted a similar relationship with the 
ascetic and scholar of Advaita Krsnananda Sarasvati. In fact, Ramabhadra honors 
his own preceptor and lineage with a unique hymn, one reminiscent of Nilakantha’s 
Gurutattvamālikā, titled the Ācāryastavarājabhūsana, commemorating (and even 
addressing in the vocative!) a similar devotional hymn written by Brahmananda 
Sarasvati in honor of their mutual preceptor, Krsnananda, the Ācāryastavarāja.”> 


Your birth from Brahmananda himself, your brilliant golden form, 

The three worlds made subject to you, your familiarity with all the 
sciences; 

The insightful praise refuge to you, which even for a moment gives 
birth to happiness, 

Ācāryastavarāja! What poet would be bold enough to praise your 
virtues? 


Surely the feet of Krsnananda, on occasions of worship bearing a 
double multitude 

Of tender blooming lotuses, with heaps of buds, strewn by assem- 
blies of learned men, 

Become even more radiant when you are attached to them. And yet, 

I declare that it is you who are indeed the most charming, 
Ācāryastavarāja. 


The elixir of life of the entire world, a cloud serves mostly to please 
the young cātaka bird;? 

Bringing joy to all, the moon awakens at will for the pleasure of the 
night-blooming lotus. 

Ācāryastavarāja, you bring bliss to the learned of the world, and 
now, 

You bedeck yourself most particularly for the delight of 
Rāmabhadras heart.*! 


In addition to Rāmabhadras evident devotion to his lineage—manifested in his 
celebration of its textual incarnation in the form of the Ācāryastavarāja—his mode 
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of address, compelling all learned scholars to take delight in his composition, 
makes it unambiguously clear that Ramabhadra intended his hymn not for the 
confines of a monastery but for a more public consumption among connoisseurs 
of sophisticated Sanskrit verse. Moreover, that the audience he invokes is at once 
impeccably educated in Sanskrit poetics and philosophy and sympathetic toward 
Rāmabhadras devotion to his chosen lineage suggests that, by the late seventeenth 
century, affiliation with Sankaracarya preceptors had become an unproblematic, 
or even commonplace, feature of Smarta Brahmin identity. 

Such an implication, in fact, is fully supported by the sheer evidence of num- 
bers: a staggering number of south Indian intellectuals, beginning around the sev- 
enteenth century, came to be involved one way or another with Sankaracaryas, 
Saktism, Advaita philosophy, and if we extrapolate from the emerging pattern, 
most likely all three at once. Reference might be made to Kalahasti Kavi, an ac- 
quaintance of Nīlakaņtha, who composed the Bhedadhikkāravivrti, a commentary 
on Nrsimhasramin’s treatise. One might mention a certain resident of Kanchi- 
puram who referred to himself as "Kāmāksīdāsa” (servant of the goddess Kamaksi) 
and, by his own admission, received Saiva dīksā at the hand of Appayya Diksita 
himself. Or, one might take the case of Rāmabhadras pupil Nalla Adhvarin, who 
refers to himself in his Advaitarasamafijari as a disciple of Sadāšiva Brahmendra, 
the latter himself the author of a popular compendium, the Siddhāntakalpavallī, 
based on Appayyas Siddhantalesasangraha. Taken together, these figures exem- 
plify the emergence of a network of theologians, who over the course of several 
decades, participated actively in the reimagination of the institutional boundaries 
and the religious culture of the Smarta-Saiva sectarian community. 

As it turns out, the most intriguing works of the this formative period of 
Smarta-Saiva religious culture have yet to be studied, remaining untranslated and 
largely inaccessible to academics and modern-day practitioners alike. Perhaps the 
most revelatory of these documents is the Saubhāgyacandrātapa of Nilakantha 
Diksita. A manual for the daily ritual obligations of the Srividya initiates, the 
Saubhāgyacandrātapa is a far cry from the insipid cookbook-like procedural man- 
uals that often go by the name paddhati. After all, Nilakantha was one of the great- 
est stylists of the Sanskrit language in the precolonial period, in his prose as well as 
his poetry. What we discover, instead, is an instructive (to us as well as his pupils) 
intertwining of ritual and social commentary, through which Nilakantha actively 
negotiates a place for Srividya ritual practitioners (upāsakas) within the broader 
orthodox climate of south Indian Saiva Siddhanta.* 

The second work to be addressed is a little-known commentary on a Sanskrit 
hymn popular in south India, the Ambastava, attributed at the time to Kālidāsa.” 
The author of the Ambāstavavyākhyā, Ardhanarisvara Diksita, was the elder broth- 
er of Rajacudamani Diksita and, like his brother, was extensively well-read in the 
classics of Srividya scripture. As a didactic treatment of what was likely a popular 
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work of poetry in his day, Ardhanarisvara’s commentary consistently strives to es- 
tablish a canon for the interpretation of Sakta verse, ranging from the earliest- 
known Srividya scriptures to the personalities construed by his contemporaries as 
the archetypal Sakta devotees: Sankara and Kalidasa. In doing so, this commentary 
casts Sankara and Kalidasa as the forerunners and champions of a sanitized model 
of Srividya upāsanā suited to the social demands of orthodox Smarta Brahmins. 

The final work under discussion is the aforementioned Sankarabhyudaya 
of Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, by far the most aesthetically refined example of the 
Sankaradigvijaya genre and, perhaps for that reason, one of the least studied. 
One of the few such narratives to situate the final destination of Sankaras journey 
in Kanchipuram, the Sankarabhyudaya forges an intrinsic connection between the 
lineage of Sankaracarya, Kanchipuram, its resident goddess Kamaksi, and Srividya 
ritual practice. In particular, the final two cantos of the work contain an array of 
astoundingly precise references to the esoteric vocabulary of Srividya, including a 
sixteen-verse hymn to Kamaksi that embeds each of the syllables of the Srividya 
mantra, leaving the reader with no doubt that the author was intimately familiar 
with Srividya ritual and viewed this practice as inextricably connected to the lin- 
eage of Sankara. 

To be clear about what is at stake in these rhetorical strategies, Nilakantha and 
his colleagues did not promulgate Sakta ritual and theology purely through their 
own social capital. Rather, they substantiated the authority of their lineage by in- 
voking two of Indian history’s most celebrated cultural figures: Kalidasa, the most 
celebrated poet of Sanskrit literary history (or perhaps of any Indian literary tradi- 
tion), and Sankaracarya, the figurehead of the Advaita school of Vedanta philoso- 
phy, which had become the language of intersectarian debate in south India for 
much of the second millennium. Through this process, Srividya came to be under- 
stood unequivocally by seventeenth-century Smarta Brahmins as the teachings of 
Sankara and Kalidasa themselves. Within the Western tradition this phenomenon 
evokes the Renaissance European defense of the Hermetic tradition, in which the 
walls of the Vatican immortalized portraits of Hermes Trismegistus, who was un- 
derstood by prominent intellectuals to have disseminated the esoteric truth of the 
Christian doctrine many centuries before Christ. For Nilakantha Diksita to cite 
Sankaracarya as the forefather of Srividya upāsanā is strikingly reminiscent of the 
claim of a poet-intellectual in the court of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, stat- 
ing that 


Mercurius Trismegestius, who (if the bookes which are fathered vppon him bee his 
in déede, as in trueth they bee very auncient) is the founder of them all, teacheth 
euerywhere, That there is but one God: That one is the roote of all things, and that 
without that one, nothing hath bene of all things that are: That the same one is called 
the onely good and the goodnesse it selfe, which hath vniuersall power of creating all 
things. ... That vnto him alone belongeth the name of Father and of Good.* 
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Srividya, for Nilakantha and his contemporaries, was not a novel fashion in 
Smarta-Saiva circles but the central insight of India's greatest intellectual lumi- 
naries. In recasting the hagiographies of Sankaracarya and Kalidasa, then, the 
Smarta-Saiva theologians of seventeenth-century south India aimed, not only to 
rewrite the "ecclesiastical history” of the Sankaracarya monastic lineages, but also 
to provide a model for religious belonging in their own day and age. Their ecstatic 
devotion, couched in the garb of the sophisticated poet and intellectual, was no 
abstract ideal but, rather, served as a model for the self-fashioning of the Smarta- 
Saiva theologian. Spared the rigors of an ascetic lifestyle of renunciation, these 
householder theologians found themselves saddled with the unique obligation of 
constructing a new religious public, one that cohered around a unified religious 
culture and shared sites of public memory. When the Smārta-Šaiva theologian 
spoke of his sectarian identity, he was, simply, just like Kālidāsa, the consummate 
literary genius who received his talents through the grace of the goddess herself, 
whom he held dearer than his own life breath. Just like Kalidasa, these theologians 
portrayed themselves in their poetry and scholastic ventures as the paragons of 
the poetic talent of their generation and the ideal devotees of Sankaracarya and of 
the goddess.** 


SRIVIDYA AND SOCIETY IN NILAKANTHA DĪKSITAS 
SAUBHĀGYACANDRĀTAPA 


Nīlakaņtha Dīksita—poet, satirist, iconoclast, and one of early-modern Indias 
sharpest literary minds—is well-known and celebrated by connoisseurs of Sanskrit 
verse even today for his uniquely bold personality and incisive satirical wit.” 
Many Indian and Western scholars alike are well-acquainted with his mahākāvyas 
(epics), stotras (hymns), satakas (centuries), and other works, including his piercing 
Kalividambana (A travesty of time), which lambastes with equal facility the many 
degenerate characters frequenting the royal courts of his day, from poets to priests 
and mantra-sorcerers. His views on literary theory are conservative in the extreme, 
calling for artists to rein in their obsessions with puns and linguistic feats and return 
to the straightforward beauty of the Sanskrit language. Given this picture, perhaps 
it is no wonder at all that few scholars in the Indian or Western academy are aware 
that this same Nilakantha Diksita composed a rather different sort of work as well: 
a ritual manual for the Tantric worship of the goddess Lalita Tripurasundarī: the 
Saubhāgyacandrātapa, or “The Moonlight of Auspiciousness.”* 

To our knowledge, the Saubhāgyacandrātapa survives only in a single Grantha- 
script palm-leaf manuscript, now housed at the Oriental Research Institute at the 
University of Kerala, Kariavattom. The manuscript itself is incomplete: only the 
first two chapters (paricchedas) survive from a work that most likely comprised at 
least five chapters. Although it is always a tragedy to lose access to a fragment of 
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intellectual history, what does survive of this work provides a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning Nilakantha Diksita’s authorship of the work, his canon of textual 
sources, and even allusions to the interactions and tensions between sectarian 
communities. The colophon included at the end of the first pariccheda includes the 
same formulas adopted regularly by the Diksita family in self-description,^? sug- 
gesting that the manuscript was transmitted within the family. Still more convinc- 
ing is the internal evidence of citation: on matters of ritual procedure, Nilakantha 
often acknowledges the authority of the Sivārcanacandrikā of Appayya,*' whom he 
describes as “our grandfather” (asmatpitamahacaranah) or, somewhat eccentri- 
cally, with the proud but affectionate “Our Dīksita” (asmaddiksitah). In addition, 
the Saubhāgyacandrātapa is referred to by name in yet another Šrīvidyā manual 
composed by his younger brother Atiratra Yajvan, whom we have already encoun- 
tered as the featured playwright of Madurai’s Cittirai Festival. This work, titled 
the Sripadarthadipika or Šrīpadārthavyavasthā, may now be entirely lost, but had 
been recovered before 1942 by P. P. S. Sastri, who managed to reproduce the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 


This is examined at great length by our venerable grandfather in the Sivanandalahari, 
thus there is no need to expound it here. ... The adjudication is described according 
to the Saubhāgyacandrātapa, a text difficult to fathom by numerous techniques of 
exegesis, written for the upliftment of students by our elder brother, the honorable 
Nilakantha Diksita, the polymath capable of summarizing all systems of thought, an 
incarnation of our central deity.” 


In fact, it would appear that the authorship of Srividya manuals became some- 
thing of a family tradition in Nīlakaņthas generation, as he further discloses in his 
own paddhati that his elder brother, Accan Diksita, also authored such a text: “This 
position was articulated by our venerable grandfather in the Sivarcanacandrika, 
and our venerable elder brother accepted the very same position in the 
Saubhagyapaddhati.”* No trace has yet been located of this Saubhagyapaddhati, 
but the combined evidence does call for a revision of the narrative put forth by 
the descendants of the Dīksitas,** which states that Nilakantha himself acted inde- 
pendently, and somewhat eccentrically, in pursuing initiation under Girvanendra 
Sarasvati. Rather, at least three of five brothers were intimately familiar with the 
Srividyà system and composed interreferential treatises on the subject—far less a 
coincidence than what one would call a sectarian tradition. No reference seems 
available to suggest definitively that earlier generations ofthe family were involved 
in any form of Sàkta ritual practice; and yet in his devotional hymn to the goddess 
Minaksi, the Ānandasāgarastava, Nilakantha provides us with an intriguing but 
ambiguous biographical anecdote concerning his granduncle: 


It was Appayya Diksita himself who first offered to you his very self, 
dedicating to you his entire family. 
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Who are you, great goddess, to overlook me, your ancestral servant? 
And who am I to fail to worship you, my family deity?“ 


Here, Nīlakaņtha appears to offer a plaintive reminder to Mīnāksī, the resi- 
dent goddess of Madurai, that Appayya Dīksita had brought the family into a 
contractual relationship of sorts with her, their kuladevatā (family deity). While 
Appayya himself is silent on the issue, Nīlakaņtha appears to endorse the verac- 
ity of this event; and in fact Nilakantha’s descendants today continue to revere 
Minaksi as their kuladevatā.** On the other hand, the deity addressed in the 
Ānandasāgarastava is not Minaksi as such but rather the local goddess understood 
as a manifestation of the transregional goddess Lalita Tripurasundari, the deity 
of the Srividya tradition, a fact that Nilakantha reveals to the careful reader by 
embedding her traditional visualization in the hymn, rather than that of Minaksi. 
Specifically, Nilakantha describes the deity as holding in her four hands the noose, 
goad, sugarcane bow, and arrows, and describes her row of teeth as consisting of 
the vidya (vidyatmanah)—in other words, each tooth corresponds to a syllable of 
the Srividya mantra.” 

Although publicly Appayya was the devout Saiva par excellence, was he se- 
cretly a worshipper of the goddess? Sadly, we have no evidence to confirm or refute 
Nīlakaņthas audacious claim beyond a reasonable doubt. And yet the theological 
proclivities Nilakantha did inherit from his granduncle inflect his Srividya-centric 
writings with a flavor unattested elsewhere in the textual history of Srividya. 
Specifically, the Saubhāgyacandrātapa undertakes the project of bridging the 
gap between the Srividya textual canon and the orthodox Saiva perspectives of 
the Sanskritic Saiva Siddhanta tradition, a school of thought far removed from 
Šrīvidyās earlier ritual and philosophical influences. As the Šrīvidyā exegeti- 
cal tradition grew to maturity in Kashmir between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, its earliest engagement with philosophically rigorous models of ontol- 
ogy and cosmology took place in the context of the Sakta-Saiva traditions of the 
Kashmiri renaissance.** As a result, early Srividya shows the marked influence of 
a number of nondual Sakta-Saiva Tantric traditions—the Trika and Pratyabhijfi 
schools in particular—popular in Kashmir at the time. It was only significantly 
later that Srividya came to play a foundational role in the Smarta religious cul- 
ture of the Tamil South. Today Srividya in south India is practiced primarily in 
accordance with the writings of Bhaskararaya, resident scholar at the eighteenth- 
century Maratha court of Tanjavur, who eschewed engagement with traditional 
Saiva schools of thought in favor of a more modernizing, Vedicizing agenda.” 
The interstitial period, to which Nilakantha belongs, is largely uncharted territory. 

What we discover in Nilakantha’s work is a deliberate alliance between Srividya 
Saktism and south Indian Saiva Siddhanta. At first glance, this alliance of dispa- 
rate perspectives may seem implausible. Originally a pan-Indian tradition of the 
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Saiva Mantramarga dating back as early as the fifth century of the Common Fra,* 
Šaiva Siddhānta maintained a staunchly dualist cosmology for the majority of its 
history,” showing only minor or negligible engagement with Sakta-centric theolo- 
gies. Beginning in the mid-seventh century, Saiva Siddhanta had become the royal 
cult of the south Indian Pallava and Cola dynasties, providing the liturgy and proto- 
col for nearly all major Saiva temples in the region. By the early second millennium, 
the Sanskrit-based Saiva Siddhanta became the dominant Saiva sect in the Tamil 
region, alongside of which developed a distinctively Tamil Saiva Siddhanta school 
with its own lineage and Tamil language scriptures. And from Nīlakaņthas vantage 
point in the mid-seventeenth century, south Indian Saiva Siddhanta had undergone 
yet another phase change over the previous century, in which the orthodox currents 
of Saiva Siddhanta had increasingly accommodated nondualist influences. Exam- 
ples of such hybrid works include the Saivaparibhasa of Sivagrayogin and, of course, 
the numerous Saiva works of Appayya Diksita, who inherited the doctrinal stance 
he calls “Sivadvaita” from the Sanskritic Vīrašaivas of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in the vicinity of Srisailam in northern Andhra Pradesh.” 

It was this emergent nondualist Saiva Siddhanta climate that fostered 
Nilakantha’s Srividya-Siddhanta synthesis, a model for the thoroughgoing compat- 
ibility he perceived between the “Vaidika” orthodoxy of the Saiva Siddhanta and its 
esoteric counterpart, Srividya. Nowhere does Nilakantha acknowledge the author- 
ity of any particular Saiddhantika lineage or preceptor, and in fact he refers only 
sparingly to the works of known human authors, aside from those of Girvanendra 
Sarasvati and his granduncle Appayya, preferring to engage directly with a wide 
range of Saiva and Sakta scriptures. However, his knowledge of the Agamas,? clas- 
sical Saiddhantika scripture, is encyclopedic, as citations are sprinkled liberally 
throughout the Saubhāgyacandrātapa, as well as in his Sivatattvarahasya, an eru- 
dite commentary on the popular Šivāstottarasahasranāmastotra (The thousand 
and eight names of Siva) clearly intended for an educated but exoteric audience. 
Nevertheless, that Nilakantha viewed Srividya and Saiddhantika orthodoxy as in- 
tertwined is made explicit in the Sivatattvarahasya as well. For instance, on one oc- 
casion he maintains that a form of Siva prevalent in Šrīvidyā, Kāmešvara, is in fact 
a “highly esoteric” (atirahasya) manifestation of the Saiddhantika Mahesvara—an 
ontologically subordinate, qualified (saguna) form of Siva—whose visualization 
can only be learned directly from the mouth of ones initiatory preceptor." 

As eccentric and creative as Nilakantha’s synthesis may seem to an outside ob- 
server, Nilakantha himself goes to great lengths to demonstrate not only that his 
views are entirely orthodox and grounded in the Vedas but also that the esoteric 
teachings of Srividya are no less than the entire purport (tatparya) of the Vedic 
corpus. Take, for instance, the structure of Nilakantha’s first chapter (pariccheda), a 
conceptual introduction to the ritual material treated thereafter. He begins from a 
foundation agreeable to members of any Vaidika sect, stating that the highest aim 
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of human existence is liberation from the cycle of rebirth, and that the means to 
achieving this is to be found in the scriptures, primarily the Upanisads. Nilakantha 
adduces a number of Upanisadic passages and, with some creative exegesis and 
grammatical maneuvering, arrives at the desired conclusion:? “Thus, that the 
knowledge of Siva, qualified by Cicchakti as so described, is the means of achiev- 
ing liberation is ascertained to be the purport of all scriptures, having come forth 
from the same mouth.” 

Here, Nīlakaņthas strategy is at once eminently traditional (the idea of the 
tatparya, or “purport; being a mainstay of the Mimamsa tradition of Vedic herme- 
neutics) and iconoclastic, in that he manages to superimpose on the authority of 
the Vedas an entire cosmological system foreign to their original context. “Cit- 
Sakti? as Nilakantha refers to her here, is a conceptual model of the female divinity 
as the “power of consciousness,” herself the means by which her consort Siva acts 
in the world and, in fact, the material cause of the world itself; this concept is best 
known from the Pratyabhijfia school of Kashmiri Saivism, later fundamental to 
much of Srividya thought as well. As Nilakantha himself puts it, “Thus so far has 
been established: that Siva is not a material cause, and that Sakti is the material 
cause of the universe, consists of consciousness, and is nondifferent from Šiva” 
In essence, tracing the core cosmological and soteriological precepts of his lineage 
of practice to the secure foundations of the Vedas, Nilakantha sets the tone for his 
approach to problems of ritual legitimacy as well. Never deviating from the ortho- 
doxy of Vaidika culture or from the precepts of Srividya practice, his adjudication 
of socially sensitive issues is at once entirely "Smarta" and entirely "Tāntrika” To 
do any less would be to fall short of the demands of scripture, "because; as he 
tells us, "the Tantras themselves explicitly teach a combination of the Vaidika and 
Tantrika systems.”* 

This being the case, if one accepts that the knowledge of Siva qualified by 
Cicchakti is conducive to liberation, then how exactly does one go about achiev- 
ing such knowledge? First, Nilakantha replies, we must understand what does not 
work: the method typically recommended by Advaita Vedanta—that is, the study 
and contemplation of Upanisadic teachings. The alternative he reaches for, how- 
ever, is more subtle than it appears at first glance. What is called for is the path 
of devotion, or bhakti—but with a twist that sets Nilakantha’s argument distinctly 
apart from what the word bhakti typically calls to mind: bhakti, he tells us, is a 
synonym of upāsanā, the esoteric ritual worship of a particular deity. As a result, 
devotional sentiment alone does not suffice but must be accompanied by the ritual 
techniques prescribed by the Agamas—that is, the scriptures of particular sectarian 
traditions—which Nilakantha declares unambiguously to be equally as authorita- 
tive as the Vedas on matters of ritual procedure: 


The word devotion signifies a form of votive worship that is synonymous with “inter- 
nal worship” [upāsanā] in so far as it evokes a particular mode of being—the words 
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upāsanā, meditation, and contemplation [nididhyāsana] being synonyms. One who 
is intent on that achieves liberation in a single lifetime. Such is revealed by the ex- 
emplified statement. Nevertheless, ritual practice, although not revealed in scripture, 
is established to be a necessary component of upāsanā on the maxim “How much 
more?””... 

One might argue, given the revelation of the Agamas as nonauthoritative: how 
can one learn from them the procedure of worship? No—this statement does not 
mean that the general class of Agamas is nonauthoritative, . . . because, since it is 
adjudicated in the Mahabharata itself that the Agamas of the Pasupatas, etcetera, 
are authoritative, they are also equivalent to the Vedas in matters associated with 
modes of offering that are dependent on Vaidika worship. But, those [texts] among 
them that teach left-handed practice opposed to the Vedas are nonauthoritative.* 


In essence, Nilakantha has subsumed the entire soteriological function of 
nididhyasana—and with it, the entire injunctive apparatus of Vedanta—under 
the umbrella of Srividya ritual worship, or upāsanā. The very term upāsanā, in 
Nīlakaņthas creative exegesis, provides a particularly apt locus for the fusing 
of key concepts in Advaita Vedanta and Srividya. Etymologically translating as 
“service, the concept of upāsanā has a rich history in the theology of Advaita 
Vedanta; the term is often equated specifically with nididhyāsana not simply as 
"repeated concentration" but as a ritualized series of dhāraņās, or meditative pro- 
cedures, intended to facilitate direct awareness of the absolute brahman. These 
dhāraņās are traditionally known in the corpus of Advaita Vedanta philosophy as 
the Brahmavidyas, which modern commentators have enumerated in a fixed list 
of thirty-two.” While the compound brahmavidyā in the singular may translate 
literally as “the knowledge of brahman,” the plural form generally alludes to an 
esoteric meditative regimen rarely discussed in its full systematicity. Among early 
modern Smārta-Šaivas, the most popular of the Brahmavidyās was unquestion- 
ably the Daharakasavidya,® the meditation on brahman in the cave of the heart, 
to which Appayya himself accorded pride of place in the Sivadvaita of Srikantha. 
Nilakantha, for his part, reveals his acquaintance with the Brahmavidyas through 
an allusion in his hymn of lament, the Sāntivilāsa: 


From boyhood, that skill that I amassed having established myself 
In the Brahmavidyās through obedience to the feet my guru, 

Now has somehow been transformed into a means for entertaining 
Kings who listen nightly to my stories as a means of falling asleep.™ 


It is unfortunate, though not surprising, that Nilakantha never fully elaborates on 
his understanding of the Brahmavidyas of Advaita Vedanta. He does return to the 
subject, however, at regular intervals throughout his second pariccheda, to empha- 
size that certain ritual preparations, such as applying the Saiva tilaka, the tripundra, 
and smearing the body with ash, must regularly be done as a subsidiary component 
of Brahmavidya practice. The only vidyā referred to by name, unsurprisingly, is the 
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Daharavidya, frequently favored by the Sivadvaita philosophical tradition in par- 
ticular,® even before the work of Nīlakaņthas granduncle Appayya. 

By equating their practice, however—under the term nididhydsana—with 
upāsanā, Nilakantha’s claim evokes a double entendre that rhetorically equates 
Advaita Vedanta with Šrīvidyā itself. Some care should be taken to distinguish be- 
tween the term upāsana in the neuter,“ employed by Sankaracarya to denote med- 
itative practice ancillary and subordinate to the realization of brahmajnana, and 
the feminine upāsanā that Nilakantha invokes. In south India Srividya, upāsanā is 
not merely meditative visualization but is also the term of choice for referring to 
the entire Srividya ritual system; a practitioner of Srividya is generally known as 
a Srividya upāsaka. Through this maneuver, Nilakantha not only gives Srividya a 
Vedic stamp of approval but also argues, via creative exegesis, that the injunction 
to perform Srividya ritual is sanctioned by the Vedas—and in fact is the essential 
purport, or tatparya, of the entire Vedic corpus. 

Having established the validity of his sources and the conceptual foundation of 
his mode of practice, Nilakantha proceeds with his treatment of the daily ritual du- 
ties of the Srividya practitioner on the basis of the Agamic prescriptions—of both 
Saiva and Sakta origin. Although all sectarian Agamas, ostensibly, partake of equal 
veridicality, the procedure (itikartavyata) for the worship of Mahatripurasundari, 
the central deity of the Srividya tradition, ought to be procured both from the 
Saiva Siddhanta Agamas—to which he refers as the “Divyagamas” and the 
“Kamikagama and other Saiva Tantras””—and from the Šākta Tantras such as the 
"Vāmakešvarītantra” widely accepted as the foremost scripture of Srividya. On 
the other hand, the same Saiddhantika Agamas Nilakantha invokes as authorities 
for esoteric Sakta practice had a much broader currency in the religious economy 
of seventeenth-century Tamil Nadu, being at once the purview of Siddhanta mo- 
nastic lineages and the repository of procedural guidelines for nearly all of Saiva 
temple worship in the Tamil region. Given the context, the approach of citing 
purely Saiva scriptures to justify procedural injunctions on Sakta worship strikes 
the reader as less pragmatic than socially expedient, anchoring the practice of a 
socially marginal lineage in the broader culture of Saiva orthodoxy. 

This is not to say, of course, that Nilakantha is not completely sincere in claim- 
ing that Srividya is at the heart of both Vedic and Saiva orthodoxy. Nor is his adop- 
tion of Saiva orthodoxy in any way artificial; Nilakantha’s own Sivatattvarahasya 
and Appayyas Šivārcanacandrikā demonstrate beyond doubt that the family’s 
practice and cultural self-understanding was thoroughly grounded in the heritage 
of south Indian Saivism. Nevertheless, the synthesis between these two modes of 
self-understanding, on one hand, and pragmatic codes of ritual and social action, 
on the other, had evidently become a conceptual problematic for Nilakantha that 
required a careful and deliberate negotiation. Take, for instance, Nilakantha’s ex- 
tended discussion of daily (ahnika) ritual duties and life-cycle rituals (samskāra) 
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prescribed separately in the Vaidika Dharmasastras and in the Tantras: are practi- 
tioners of a particular sectarian upāsanā, who are also Smarta Brahmins, required 
to undergo Tantric samskāras as well as the Vaidika samskāras? Nīlakaņtha con- 
cludes, with the support of his elder brother, Appayya, and Girvanendra Sarasvati 
that Tantrika samskāras are intended only for Šūdras, whereas additional daily 
rituals may need to be adopted according to the variety of upāsanā in guestion. 
This issue, contemplated at length by Nilakantha’s contemporaries as well,** held 
significant consequences for the social constitution of Saiva communities across 
the subcontinent: the position advocated here by Nilakantha permitted Vaidika 
intellectuals to constitute sectarian Tantric practice as integral to their immediate 
social network while maintaining the social signifiers of inclusion in a transre- 
gional elite Brahminical orthodoxy. 

The same may be said of other, more visible issues of sectarian comportment, 
such as the marking of one’s sectarian identity through embodied insignia such 
as the tilaka, a sectarian marker borne on the forehead. Nilakantha interrupts 
his discussion, interspersed with ostensibly esoteric ritual matters, to adjudi- 
cate the public comportment of Srividya initiates. Taking issue with the Sakta- 
centric practice of more transgressive, or Kaula, lineages in the region, he main- 
tains that Srividya initiates ought to display only the Saiva sectarian tilaka, the 
tripundra, thus representing themselves not simply as Srividya practitioners but 
as members of the broader Smārta-Šaiva public.” In short, Nilakantha situates 
his Saubhāgyacandrātapa at the forefront of a sectarian community at a key mo- 
ment of transition. Engaging systematically with external players from the main- 
stream Saiva Siddhanta to the more transgressive south Indian Kaula Saktas,”° 
Nilakantha’s intellectual work negotiates the boundaries of the early modern south 
Indian Smarta community. By introducing into this discursive sphere a sustained 
and detailed treatment of Srividya ritual practice, Nīlakaņthas voice directly con- 
tributed to the fact that Srividya ritual and theology constitute a cultural pillar of 
Smarta practice to this day. 


WHEN TANTRA BECOMES ORTHODOXY: 
ARDHANARISVARA DIKSITA AND THE BIRTH OF 
SAMAYIN SRIVIDYA 


Among the various compositions attributed to Sankarácárya over the years, by 
far the most numerous are his assortment of stotras, or hymns, widely recognized 
and recited today by Smarta Brahmins in all regions of India. For many, Safkara’s 
corpus of hymns includes a set of stotras to the goddess known as the Paficastavi 
(Five hymns), which in the seventeenth century were attributed instead to the ge- 
nius of Kalidasa, understood then as now as one of the fountainheads of the San- 
skrit literary tradition. Sankaras most widely recognized Sakta hymn, however, is 
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the Saundaryalaharī, or “Waves of Beauty; a work of high kāvya popular enough 
to have accrued over the centuries several commentaries and an abundance of 
variant readings. Among such attested variants, one in particular caught the eye 
of early modern Smarta readers and is preserved today in the commentary on a 
hymn of the Paficastavi: the Ambāstava (Hymn to the mother)” by Ardhanārīśvara 
Diksita,” brother of the celebrated literary theorist Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita of the 
court of Tanjavur, and son of Ratnakheta Diksita of the court of the Cenji Nayakas. 

In his critical edition of the Saundaryalahari, Norman Brown reconstructs 
verse 102 as follows: 


Your chest bearing the weighty breasts arisen from it, your gentle 
smile, 

The love in your sidelong glance, figure resplendent like the blos- 
somed kadamba flower: 

Intoxicating Cupid has created [janayām āsa madano] an impres- 
sion of you in the mind of Siva. 

Such is the highest fulfillment, O Uma, of those who are your 
devotees.” 


Ardhanarisvara Diksita’s rendering, on the other hand, preserves a crucial vari- 
ant in the second half of this verse, one that has proven foundational to a cer- 
tain school of interpretation, not only of the Saundaryalahari itself, but also of 
Sankaracarya’s oeuvre as a cohesive theological enterprise: 


Samayins meditate in the mind |janayantah samayino] on your 
deception of Siva. 

Such is the highest fulfillment, O Uma, of those who are your 
devotees.” 


Although this variant may result in a rather less plausible or aesthetically sat- 
isfying verse, it provides our commentator with an ideal textual foundation for 
his exegetical project: a defense of a particular subschool of south Indian Srividya 
exegesis typically referred to as the "Samaya" school, of which the locus classicus 
is the sixteenth-century Saundaryalahari commentary of Lolla Laksmidhara.^ A 
term that defies succinct English translation, samaya most literally denotes a mode 
of conventional behavior or a contractual agreement, from which usage it came to 
signify a set of social conventions adopted by initiates in many Saiva traditions.” 
In Laksmidhara’s idiosyncratic appropriation, however, the term becomes mean- 
ingful only when paired with its antithesis, Kaula: whereas Kaula Srividya, in theory, 
accepts without reservation the use of objectionable ritual elements such as the 
notorious paficamakāras, or five impure substances,” Samaya Srividya constrains 
its ritual observances in accordance with the strictures of Vaidika orthodoxy. In 
fact, Laksmidhara even suggests that ideal Samayins must eschew any external 
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ritual worship altogether in favor of strictly mental observance. Hence, the reading 
"Samayins visualize in the mind” 

Although one might expect Laksmidhara’s Samaya school to have attracted a 
fair following among the ranks of Brahminical orthodoxy, to date scholarship has 
discovered negligible textual attestation that such a “school” in fact ever arose in 
response to his programmatic essay. In fact, the Samaya doctrine is often depicted 
as confined exclusively to Laksmīdharas Saundaryalaharī commentary itself. South 
Indian Srividya today leans heavily in favor of a reformed version of the Kaula mata 
as expounded by Bhaskararaya, whose popularity among contemporary initiates 
has all but eclipsed Laksmīdharas legacy. In this light, Ardhanārīsvara Dīksitas 
Ambāstavavyākhyā is a particularly intriguing textual artifact, one of the few surviv- 
ing texts known to systematically advocate the Samaya position.” And yet, not only 
does Ardhanārīsvara accept the category of Samaya as expounded by Laksmidhara, 
but he also stages his commentary as an explicit defense of the Samaya doctrine, sig- 
naled with little ambiguity in the title chosen for his commentarial essay: “Enlivening 
the Doctrine of the Samayins” (Samayimatajīvana). Evidently for Ardhanarisvara, 
the Samaya doctrine was indeed a real entity and one of imminent relevance to his 
contemporaries, thus calling for a certain commentarial “enlivening” 

By enlivening the school promulgated by his predecessor Laksmidhara, who 
himself “enlivened” the sixteenth-century court of Vijayanagara, Ardhanarisvara 
is not engaged in a mere scholastic mimesis of a forgotten work of scholarship. His 
Samayimatajivana does, in fact, deliberately invoke Laksmīdharas Samayacara 
commentary, down to the very details of commentarial mechanics. It is the gap 
between Ardhanarisvara’s work and its prototype, however, that reveals the hid- 
den seams of the sectarian community that Ardhanarisvara and his contempo- 
raries were in the process of constituting. In the intervening generation or two, 
we observe a vast gulf in the self-constitution of Samaya Srividya both through 
a conscious redaction of its scriptural corpus and through its public image as an 
esoteric wing of orthodox Smarta-Saivism. As we have seen, Ardhanārīšvaras gen- 
eration witnessed the emergence of an unprecedented alliance between Smarta 
intellectuals and ascetics of the Sankaracarya monastic orders, a trend in which 
his family is known to have participated. Laksmīdharas Samaya doctrine, then, 
initiates an equally unprecedented doxographical revisioning of the lineage’s pur- 
ported founder, Sankaracarya, here understood as the original exponent of a do- 
mesticated, Vedicized form of esoteric Sakta ritual practice. At the same time, by 
attributing the Ambastava itself to Kalidasa, Ardhanārīšvara advances this proj- 
ect a step further, claiming Kalidasa, as well, as a foundational figurehead in the 
emerging hagiography of Smarta-Saivism. In essence, the Ambāstavavyākhyā lays 
an intellectual foundation for the self-understanding of Smarta Srividya initiates 
as active participants in the ongoing legacy of both Sankaracarya and Kālidāsa, a 
sectarian community at once entirely Vaidika and entirely Sakta. 
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First, let us consider the evidence that Ardhanarisvara’s Samayimatajivana does 
indeed systematically recapitulate the doctrinal position of Laksmidhara. Not once 
during his commentary does Ardhanarisvara quote Laksmidhara or refer to him 
or his work by name. And yet, from the nuts and bolts of commentarial practice 
to the social values, doctrines, and works cited, the Samayimatajivana is unmis- 
takably a direct imitation of Laksmidhara. Take, for instance, his commentarial 
mechanics: Ardhanarisvara co-opts piece by piece the structure of Laksmīdharas 
verse analysis, beginning with a painstakingly literal gloss of each word (for exam- 
ple, the rather rudimentary gloss amba! matah! occurs often in both), and ending 
with a prose restructuring of the word order (both authors introduce this section 
with the phrase atra ittham padayojanā rather than with a more common term 
such as anvaya) and a brief diagnosis of literary ornaments in the verse.” Stylistics 
aside, however, the most striking point of comparison is the authors’ shared canon 
of textual sources. Ardhanarisvara, for his part, makes no secret of the authority 
underlying his work. After showcasing his family credentials with the traditional 
benedictory verses, he declares that two Šrīvidyā treatises in particular constitute 
the doctrinal foundation of his commentary: 


Having reflected again and again, with discrimination, on the two 
treatises written by Sankaracarya, 

Known as the Saubhāgyavidyā and Subhagodaya, may I compose 
this text according to their path.*? 


In this succinct encapsulation of his traditions theological heritage, 
Ardhanàri$vara confidently attributes to Sankaracarya himself a pair of Šākta 
theological tracts claimed to defend the reformed Vaidika $rividyà popular among 
seventeenth-century Smarta intellectuals. No manuscripts have yet been located 
matching the description of the Saubhāgyavidyā or Subhagodaya," although 
both Ardhanārīsvara and Laksmidhara provide substantial quotations, suggest- 
ing that the pair of works were readily accessible in the seventeenth century. That 
these two Srividya treatises had come to be routinely acknowledged as the works 
of Šankarācārya is confirmed by Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita in his Sankarabhyudaya. 
While depicting Sankaracarya’s completion of his education, he provides a resume 
of the young prodigy’s scholastic endeavors, including the two works in question: 


At the command of Guru Govindapada, who was a treasury of 
virtue, 
He first set forth the commentary on the thousand names of Visnu. 


Having churned the great ocean of Mantra and Agama with the 
churning stick of his intellect, 

He extracted the nectar that was the treatises beginning with the 
Prapaūcasāra. 
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He measured out the Saubhāgyavidyā as well as the ritual handbook, 
the Subhagodaya: 

Two jewel boxes for depositing the meaning of the science of 
mantra. 


To those of lesser eligibility, singularly attached to awareness of 
brahman with qualities, 
He granted favor, bestowing hymns to Hari and Hara. 


He granted treatises based on the nondual nature of the self, 
As well as hundreds of further hymns, foremost being the 
Saundaryalahari. 


He drew out the commentary on the Upanisads, which, arrayed 
with recurring floods of virtues, 

Made manifest the nondual truth of the Self in the palm of one’s 
hand dispelling primordial, infinite delusion. . . . 


At the age of twelve, having reflected there upon the essence of the 
scriptures with the Brahminical sages absorbed in meditation, 

He effortlessly composed the auspicious commentary, deep and mel- 
lifluous, on the collection of sūtras of Sri Vyasa, crest jewel among 
preceptors.? 


While these two works, the Saubhāgyavidyā and Subhagodaya, do not typically 
figure in hagiographies or popular memory of Sankara's legacy, the Subhagodaya in 
particular is the foremost authority cited by Laksmidhara and Ardhanarisvara in 
defense ofthe very notion ofa Samaya school of Srividya. Indeed, for Laksmidhara, 
the Samayamata is no less than the central theological project of Sankaracarya, 
"the knower of the truth of the Samaya doctrine" (samayamatatattvavedinah), 
who, he claims,* crafted the entire Saundaryalahari as a covert but systematic 
exposition of the doctrine. Thus, it is unsurprising that both commentators ac- 
cept his attributed theological works as a central pillar of their analysis, includ- 
ing the Saundaryalahari, the Saubhāgyavidyā and Subhagodaya, and even the 
Saubhāgyacintāmaņi, a third Srividya treatise attributed by Ardhanārīsvara to the 
pen of Šaītkara.** 

In addition to Sankara’s Srividya oeuvre, Laksmidhara invokes a second group 
of source texts as a mainstay of his exegetical project, one that Ardhanarisvara in 
turn implements enthusiastically in service of the Samaya doctrine. Known col- 
lectively as the Subhagamapaficaka (The five pure scriptures), these five Srividya 
"Samhitas" —undoubtedly referred to as such to evoke a Vedic resonance— bear 
the names of the mythological Vedic sages to whom their authorship is attrib- 
uted: Vasistha, Sanaka, Suka, Sanandana, and Sanatkumara.* According to 
Laksmidhara, Sakta upāsakas have often strayed from the Vedic fold by accepting 
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the more transgressive Tantras without proper reservation, failing to discriminate 
between those intended for orthodox Vaidikas and those appropriate only for 
Šūdras.** After providing a systematic inventory of the sixty-four Tantras listed in 
the Vāmakešvarīmata, delimiting those eligible to adopt their teachings, he con- 
cludes that with few exceptions, Vaidika practitioners of Šrīvidyā should restrict 
themselves to the precepts of the Šubhāgamapaūcaka, which he considers the 
foundational scriptural authority for Samaya practice: 


In the Subhagamapaficaka, the array of ritual practices is examined in accordance 
with the Vedic path alone. This path, examined by the Šubhāgamapaūcaka, was set 
forth by the five sages Vasistha, Sanaka, Šuka, Sanandana, and Sanatkumāra. This 
alone is what is conventionally referred to as “Samaya conduct.” In just the same 
way, I also have composed this commentary according to the views of Sankara 
Bhagavatpada precisely by taking the support of the Samaya doctrine in accordance 
with the Šubhāgamapaūcaka.* 


In this extended digression, Laksmīdhara constructs an impeccable claim to 
Vedic orthodoxy, one that offered a considerable appeal to a new generation of 
Šākta intellectuals who held a vested interest in maintaining the orthodox reputa- 
tion of their families and literary societies.** Breaking from the textual sources of 
the earlier Kashmiri Srividya tradition, he promotes in its place an entirely Ve- 
dicized scriptural canon that seems to have gained little currency in south India 
before his influence. Decentering the Kashmiri exegetes and all early Sakta Tan- 
tras aside from the Vamakesvarimata, he supplements his core canon with lib- 
eral citations from the Rgveda, texts of the Taittiriya Sakha of the Krsņayajurveda, 
early Upanisads, the classics of Sanskrit court literature from the Mālatīmādhava 
to the Naisadhiyacarita, and, of course, the Sakta hymns attributed to Kalidasa. 
Ardhanarisvara Diksita, in turn, follows closely in Laksmīdharas footsteps, 
adopting as his core canon the Saubhāgyavidyā, Subhagodaya, Saundaryalahari, 
Šubhāgamapaūcaka, the hymns of Kālidāsa, and the Vāmakesvarīmata, inter- 
spersed with the best sellers of courtly literary theory such as the Kavyadarsa, 
Kāvyaprakāša, Alankārasarvasva, and Candrāloka. 

In short, Ardhanārīšvara Diksitas Ambāstavavyākhyā not only mimetically rep- 
licates the textual practices of Laksmīdharas commentary but also expands upon 
its larger project of repackaging Srividya upāsanā to suit the needs of a more Vedi- 
cized and Vedicizing audience.*® When it comes to the doctrinal innovations of the 
Samaya school, however, Ardhanarisvara proves himself an even more meticulous 
advocate of its principles than Laksmidhara himself. Where Laksmidhara makes 
bold and seemingly unfounded assertions about Samaya doctrine, Ardhanārīšvara 
painstakingly documents the textual support underlying Laksmīdharas claims, 
demonstrating their fidelity to the position taken by Sankaracarya in the Subhago- 
daya. After all, for Ardhanārīšvara, the Samaya school is by no means the inven- 
tion of Laksmidhara, seeing as he nowhere credits him as the source on which his 
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commentary was modeled. Rather, his ambition is to communicate unambigu- 
ously that the Samaya is nothing less than the central teaching of Sankaracarya— 
through the words of Sankaracarya himself. 

Take, for instance, the two central contentions of the Samaya doctrine: first, 
that Samayins ought to perform worship of the Sricakra through interior visu- 
alization rather than with external implements; and second, that whereas Kaulas 
typically perform such worship by concentrating on the lower two cakras, or sub- 
tle yogic centers, of the body, Samayins worship only in the brahmarandhra at the 
crown of the head. Both of these points are fervently championed by Laksmidhara, 
who is able to inform us—with remarkable clarity on the material culture of Sakta 
worship—that Kaula practitioners of Srividya worship a Sricakra inscribed on 
birch bark, cloth, gold, silver, or some similar surface.” Nevertheless, during his 
extended digression on the Samaya-Kaula division, which spans several pages 
of the printed edition, nowhere does he adduce a single piece of unambiguous 
evidence in support of his views from the works of Sankara. In fact, his lack of 
evidence often leads him to a precarious position. In one instance, instead of sup- 
porting his own argument, he remarkably selects a verse from the Subhagodaya 
that seems to state precisely the opposite, necessitating a series of replies to his 
anticipated objections: 


As it is stated in the Subhagodaya: “The qualified adept should meditate on the god- 
dess Tripurasundari, seated in the middle of the orb of the sun, bearing in her hands 
the noose, goad, bow, and arrows. He may quickly infatuate the three worlds, along 
with flocks of the best of women”... 


Now, some may argue that because external worship is prohibited to Samayins, it is 
prohibited to worship [the goddess] as seated in the orb of the sun. That is not correct.”! 


Rather than convincingly establishing the intended thesis, the remainder of the 
passage takes on something of an apologetic tone, engendering a sharp divide be- 
tween scripture and commentary. The tenor of the verse he cites bears no particu- 
lar resemblance to the literary aesthetic or values of the sixteenth-century Samaya 
school, evoking instead the archaic language of early Srividya scripture, such as 
the Vàmake$varimata, which contains numerous such references to the efficacy 
of Srividya as essentially a sex-magic technology (“He may quickly infatuate the 
three worlds, along with flocks of the best of women”). Laksmidhara seems, more- 
over, to have intentionally misread the phrase “the orb of the sun" (süryamandala) 
in his Subhagodaya citation, as the phrase more often refers to a location in the 
subtle body around the region of the navel—a sense that would certainly do no 
service to his argument. It is no wonder that, throughout the argument, he prefers 
to cite one of his own works, a certain Karndvatamsastuti (Hymn to the earrings 
[of the goddess])," which proves much more amenable to his desired conclu- 
sion.” Succinctly, on the basis of his thoroughgoing hesitancy, one is tempted to 
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suspect that Laksmidhara did not have access to a citation that would unambigu- 
ously ground the Samaya doctrine in the words of Sankara; his only clear evidence 
for the connection of the Samaya to Sankaracarya is his creative exegesis of the 
Saundaryalaharī itself. 

Ardhanārīšvara, on the other hand, suffers from no lack of textual exempla. 
Unlike Laksmidhara in his abortive attempt to attribute his thesis to Sankara, 
Ardhanarisvara assembles a number of lengthy and detailed passages from the 
Subhagodaya that bear an astounding, and in fact rather suspicious, resemblance 
to the core doctrines of the Samaya school: 


Because external worship is prohibited to Samayins, they are to perform worship 
only internally. . . . As is stated in the Subhagodaya, in the chapter on the instruction 
of Kaulas: 


Some heretics, chiefly Kaulas and Kāpālikas, devoted to external worship, 

Are scorned by the Vedas, because their precepts are not supported by scripture. 
My doctrine is that they are fallen due to practicing what is prohibited. 

Therefore, the worship of the throne [pitha] and so forth does not apply to Vaidikas. 
The sages Vasistha, Sanaka and others, being devoted to internal worship, 
Obtained their desired attainment. Thus, internal worship is superior. 

Now, if one objects that rituals for ground preparation, installation of deities, 
And so forth, as described by the Agamas and Atharvanas, would be prohibited— 
This is true. Those are stated in accordance with individual eligibility. 

Those desiring liberation have no eligibility for such worship. 

Thus, Samayins perform worship and so forth only in the inner cakras.?! 


Intriguingly, Ardhanarisvara’s Subhagodaya seems to say precisely what 
a Samayin intellectual would like to hear. By the time of Ardhanarisvara’s 
Ambāstavavyākhyā, the ambiguity of source material and argument we witness 
in Laksmidharas commentary has given way to perfect symmetry between source 
text and conventional theological wisdom. Further still, Ardhanārīsvaras Sub- 
hagodaya establishes its own authority by appealing to the Šubhāgamapaīicaka by 
describing the sages Vasistha, Sanaka, and the others as the prototypical practitio- 
ners of Samaya Srividya. Had Laksmidhara inherited a version of the Subhagodaya 
so faithful to his own views, it seems highly unlikely that he would have resisted 
supplying the citations. The fact that he did not—and that Ardhanārīšvara had 
access to such passages in abundance— strongly suggests that in the intervening 
decades, the Subhagodaya itself was heavily redacted to conform to newly emerg- 
ing understandings of the social role of Srividya and of Sankaracarya's legacy.” 

In short, Ardhanarisvara’s generation had witnessed, in a surprisingly short 
time frame, a thorough redaction of the core scriptures of Samaya Srividya— 
suggesting not only a shift in religious values but also, more importantly, a com- 
munity of initiates responsible for the redaction. It was during the decades 
between Laksmidhara and Ardhanārīšvara, then, that the foundation was laid for 
the acceptance of Samaya Srividya as a cornerstone of Smarta-Saiva religiosity. 
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Indeed, Ardhanārīsvara introduces two substantial modifications to our previous 
knowledge of the Samaya school, as attested by Laksmīdharas work alone, both 
of which illustrate the diffusion of Samaya values across a wider community of 
Smārta Brahmin practitioners. First, Ardhanārīšvara expands Laksmīdharas 
efforts to categorize the religious ecology of Srividya practitioners in south India. 
Where Laksmidhara adopts an analytic distinction between “Former” and “Latter” 
Kaulas% in order to reconcile the apparent doctrinal inconsistencies between two 
verses of the Saundaryalahari,” Ardhanārīšvara proposes an expanded typology 
of three types of “former” and four types of “Latter” Kaulas, along with a delinea- 
tion of multiple categories of Samayin initiates. And yet, that Ardhanarisvara is 
able to produce a precise and definitive list of seven types of Kaulas illustrates 
a process of conceptual reification, whereby Laksmidhara’s speculation has been 
elevated to the level of a scripturally authenticated model for navigating the sec- 
tarian landscape of seventeenth-century south India. In fact, the non-Samayin 
Saktas he enumerates—worshippers of the transgressive and ferocious goddesses 
Matangi, Varahi, Bagalamukhi, and Bhairavi—were genuine participants in the re- 
ligious economy of Ardhanārīšvaras day, from whom Samayin Smarta Brahmins 
wished to strictly demarcate themselves. 

Second, and by no means less consequential, is the Vedicization of types of 
worship previously forbidden to Smarta Brahmins under Laksmidhara’s strictures. 


Samayins, for their part, are fourfold: (1) those intent on worship according to Vedic 
procedures of external images of the Sricakra fashioned out of gold, etc., (2) those 
intent on both internal and external worship, (3) those intent on external worship 
only, and (4) those lacking in any worship. Among these, those adepts who have not 
acquired experience in yoga worship the goddess in images of the Sricakra according 
to Vedic precepts. Those who have become somewhat established in yoga worship 
externally and internally, those who are established in yoga worship the goddess only 
internally, and as for those who have obtained purity of mind, their manner of wor- 
ship has been expounded previously.” 


While Laksmidhara forbids the external worship of any Sricakra image to 
Samayins, Ardhanārīšvara clearly accepts the worship of gold Sricakra icons as 
socially normative within Smarta religious culture. Based on historical evidence, 
in fact, Ardhanārīšvaras pronouncement appears to accurately capture the devo- 
tional practice of seventeenth-century Samayins: Nilakantha Dīksitas lineage de- 
scendants, most notably, proudly display in his samādhi shrine an image of the 
Sricakra they believe to have been his personal object of worship.” 

But while speaking volumes about ritual practice and scriptural redaction 
among Šrīvidyā initiates, Ardhanàri$varas work, by virtue of its commentarial 
project, joins that of Atiratra and his contemporaries, who crafted a hagiographi- 
cal past for the Smarta-Saiva community. By selecting Laksmidhara's template 
as the structural principle for an entirely different commentary, Ardhanārīsvara 
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FIGURE 3. The three pūjā images pictured in fig. 2 have been handed down in Nīlakaņthas 
family and are believed to have been worshipped personally by Nilakantha Diksita. As the Tamil 
caption clarifies, the image on the right is Nilakantha’s personal sricakra, the Srividya yantra. 
This black-and-white photograph is mounted in Nilakantha Diksitas samadhi shrine in Palamadai, 
near Tirunelveli in southern Tamil Nadu. All three pūjā images are now in the possession of 
Jagadguru Bharati Tirtha Svāmigaļ of Sringeri. I have personally seen two of them on his public 
puja; unfortunately, the Jagadguru’s attendants deny any knowledge of the sricakra's location. 


transposes the authority behind the Samaya doctrine from the purported author 
of the Saundaryalahari, Sankaracarya, to the perceived author of the Ambāstava, 
Kalidasa. Echoing the sentiment of Atiratra Yajvan expressed at Madurai’s Cittirai 
Festival, Ardhanarisvara reshapes Kālidāsas identity into a fusion of celebrated 
mahākavi and loyal servant of the goddess Kali ("Kālī-dāsa”),** merging both of 
these attributes in the author of the Ambastava, an orthodox Samayin's expres- 
sion of personal devotion. With no less a figure than Kalidasa representing the 
power of orthodox Saktism, it is little surprise that Srividya offered seventeenth- 
century Smarta intellectuals a meaningful paradigm for integrating various facets 
of their ideal personas: Smārta Brahmin, devotee of the Sankaracarya lineage, and 
not least, poet-celebrity. Sakta devotionalism and literary genius were, for many 
of these poets, causally interrelated and functionally inextricable from each other. 
This is expressed perhaps most eloquently by Nilakantha Diksita himself in the 
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benediction to his Sivalilarnava (The sacred games of Siva), evoking a pair of com- 
monly cited legends linking the poetic aptitude of two south Indian poets—the 
Tamil bhakti saint Nanacampantar and the Sanskrit poet Mūkakavi—to their un- 
mediated contact with the goddess’s grace. In his own words: 


One became a poet through the breast milk of the Mother, another 
through her tāmbūla spittle. 

Desiring to achieve even greater elevation [unnati], I served the 
more elevated [unnata] corner of Her eyes.'”! 


SANKARACARYA WORSHIPS THE GODDESS: 
SRIVIDYA'S NEW SACRED GEOGRAPHY 


"Just like Kālidāsa” the Sankaracarya of seventeenth-century south India was 
not only a devout worshipper of the goddess but also a consummate poet, fus- 
ing ecstatic devotion and literary virtuosity in impromptu hymns of praise. While 
Ardhanarisvara’s project reframed Kalidasa as the prototypical cosmopolitan poet 
and Sakta devotee, another Smarta theologian—who happened to be his own 
younger brother—crafted a similar identity for Šankarācārya through his daring 
and innovative biographical account of the eighth-century Advaita Vedantin. The 
Sankarabhyudaya (The ascension of Sankara) of Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, a work of 
refined courtly poetry (kāvya), is counted among several works in the genre of 
Sankaradigvijaya (Sankaras conquest of the directions) chronicles, hagiographies 
that recount the traditional narrative exploits in the life of Sankara, from boyhood 
to liberation. 

Rājacūdāmaņis treatment of the material, however, differs significantly from 
the standard conventions of the genre in two crucial respects, both of which are 
rarely observed in the extensive body of secondary literature on the Sankara ha- 
giographical tradition. As we have seen, Sankara’ early childhood and renuncia- 
tion was, for Rājacūdāmaņi, the zenith of his textual production, conspicuous 
for the authorship attributed to him of the two Samayin Srividya treatises, the 
Saubhāgyavidyā and Subhagodaya. It is the end of Sankara’s life, however, that oc- 
cupies the entire latter half of Rajacüdamani's work: these chapters consist entirely 
of a poetic travelogue of Sankaras final pilgrimage, culminating in his beatific vi- 
sion of Kamaksi in the Kanchipuram Temple. In the process, the Sankarabhyudaya 
situates itself securely within the orbit of devotional poetry, evoking this legacy 
through a series of ornate and impassioned lyric hymns placed directly in the 
mouth of Sankara himself. But perhaps more strikingly, Sankara's poetic craft, 
for Rajacüdamani, is unabashedly esoteric in its imagery, directly embedding the 
fifteen-syllable Srividya mantra in its verse and providing an extended ritual visu- 
alization of the Sricakra and the abode of the goddess and her attendants. In short, 
no other Sankaradigvijaya chronicle colorfully ascribes to Sankara an intimate 
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acquaintance with the intricacies of Srividya updsand. By fusing this celebration 
of the esoteric with courtly literary practice, Rājacūdāmaņi crafts Sankara—just 
like Kalidasa—as a literary genius whose verse flowed spontaneously from his de- 
votion to the goddess, homologizing in the process the social roles of poet and 
tantrika in the Smarta religious imaginary. 

Despite its unique features, however, the Šartkarābhyudaya has garnered less 
attention than competing hagiographies, largely owing to the institutional politics 
of the Sankaracarya monastic lineages. According to the narrative most commonly 
accepted by Smārtas today across the subcontinent, Sankara bequeathed the legacy 
of Advaita philosophy to subsequent generations by establishing four monasteries 
in each of the four cardinal directions—the southern direction being accounted 
for by Sringeri in western Karnataka—and culminated his life of pilgrimage and 
adventure by defeating his rivals and ascending to the Sarvajfiapitha (“the Seat of 
the Omniscient”) located in Kashmir. Rājacūdāmaņis Sankarabhyudaya is one of a 
few such narratives that redirect the course of Sankara’s journey toward the South, 
situating Sankara’s final ascent and liberation in the Tamil city of Kanchipuram 
rather than Kashmir. This shift is widely interpreted by the Tamil Smarta com- 
munity to indicate that Sankara in fact established five monasteries, the four tra- 
ditional monasteries being branches of a single overarching institution, the Kaüci 
Kamakoti Pitha of Kanchipuram. Asa result, scholarly considerations of Sankara’s 
life story are often overshadowed by polemic, and supporters of the Sringeri lin- 
eage are often eager to discredit the authenticity and manuscript transmission of 
any text associating Sankara with Kanchipuram. 

Among other commonly circulating Sankaradigvijaya narratives, two such 
works, Anantanandagiri’s Sankaravijaya and Cidvilasa’s Sankaravijayavilasa, both 
name Kanchipuram as the site of Sankara's final ascent. Likewise, both chronicles 
bear the outward signifiers of affiliation with a lineage of Srividya practice, as both 
conclude that Sankara’s chief accomplishment in Kanchipuram was to establish 
the Sricakra that currently lies at the heart of the Kamaksi Temple. In fact, the 
recurrent patterns of citation and phrasing in the two chronicles suggest strongly 
that both emerge from roughly the same cultural milieu. We possess no reliable 
indications of their dates or places of composition, save that both must have ex- 
isted before the terminus ante quem of the Madhaviya Sankaravijaya in the mid- 
eighteenth century, as this somewhat notorious narration of Saükara's life story 
borrows liberally from all previously extant versions. Given their emphasis on 
Kanchipuram, one expects that both texts originated in the South; and indeed, a 
close reading of their Srividya allusions reveals that both place themselves within 
the cultural orbit of the Lalitopakhyana, a narrative and liturgical excerpt from 
the Brahmanda Purana that has remained a constitutive part of the south Indian 
Srividya heritage for centuries—so prototypically Tamil in its rhetoric, in fact, that 
it frames itself around Agastya, the southern sage, and his journey south toward 
the abode of Kamaksi in Kanchipuram.” 
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As a result, dubious voices are in no short supply, claiming either that 
Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, the celebrated court poet of seventeenth-century Tanjavur, 
did not write the text we have received as the Sankarabhyudaya, or that the crucial 
chapters—the seventh and eighth sargas, in which Šanīkara arrives in Kanchipuram 
and worships Kamaksi with Srividya-inflected hymns and meditation—were 
interpolated directly by representatives of the Kamakoti Pitha. Such a posi- 
tion was advanced by, for instance, one R. Krishnaswami Aiyer in his critique 
of the Kamakoti Pitha and its claims to historical antiquity, in which he paints 
the Sankarabhyudaya as a modern forgery: “It is quite patent that this Kavya was 
published years after the Madhaviya just to discredit the authenticity of the lat- 
ter?"^* Aiyer is correct about the limited discussion of manuscript evidence in the 
published editions. Two editions have been published to date, one in the Sanskrit 
serial journal Sahrdaya in 1914-1915, and the second in 1986 by S. V. Radhakrishna 
Sastri. Both include all eight sargas of the work, with a number of variants in the 
somewhat fragmentary eighth sarga to suggest either independent transcriptions 
of a common manuscript or distinct manuscript sources for this chapter. Unfor- 
tunately, neither editor is forthcoming about the manuscripts used to compile the 
edition or the editorial practices involved. 

Among several manuscripts available in libraries across the subcontinent, 
most are duplicates of a paper transcript of the first six sargas, transmitted in 
either Grantha or Devanagari script, accompanied by the commentary of a cer- 
tain Ramakrsna Süri.'^ I have also located a distinct transcript of the entire eight 
chapters (sargas) at the K. V. Sharma Research Institute in Chennai with no com- 
mentary, which shows minor variants from both published editions. Two further 
manuscripts appear to be housed at the library of the Šāradā Pitha in Sringeri and 
at the Punjab University Library in Lahore, neither of which I have been able to 
access.” Based on manuscript evidence alone, given that the six-sarga version cir- 
culates exclusively with the commentary of Ramakrsna Suri, the original was most 
likely abridged by the commentator himself, who may have been affiliated with a 
competing monastic lineage that did not consider the ending of the text accept- 
able to orthodox wisdom— either for its emphasis on Kanchipuram or its elaborate 
visualization of the divine union of Kāmešvara and Kāmešvarī.'7 

Stylistic evidence, on the other hand, demonstrates beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the entire eight chapters were authored by Rajacüdamani himself. The fourth 
through seventh sargas of the Sankarabhyudaya are framed around Sankara’s tour 
of the prominent pilgrimage centers of south India, progressing in tenor by the 
fifth chapter to a garland of successive hymns to the presiding deities written in 
highly ornate verse, comparable in literary style to Rajacüdamani's other works 
of courtly poetry. Providing a direct continuation of the pilgrimage narrative, 
the seventh chapter emerges seamlessly from the end of the preceding narrative, 
contributing to a sense of intensification as the poetic register of Sankara’s hymns 
heightens with heavier meters and richer phonic textures. Throughout the hymns, 
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the distinctive features of Nayaka-period south Indian verse are unmistakable: 
with techniques ranging from rich alliteration to yamaka (paronomasia) and Dra- 
vidian front rhyme (the rhyming of the first syllables of each foot of a verse), the 
poet executes the baroque aesthetic of the period with a skill paralleled by few of 
his contemporaries. Similarly, our author delights in interspersing more obscure 
grammatical forms among the verses at regular intervals, showing a particular 
preference for the -tat form of the imperative (e.g., bhavatāt) and feminine perfect 
participles. Take, for instance, the following verses from the hymn to Kamaksi in 
the seventh sarga, which aptly exemplify the idealized aesthetic of the age: 


kanaka-kanattanuvalli-janaka-samacchayatungavaksoja | 
sanaka-sanandadhyeya ghanakabari bhātu Sailarajasuta || 


May daughter of the mountain shine, with her cloud-black braid, 
contemplated by the Sages Sanaka and Sananda, 

The peaks of whose breast cast a shadow like to that of the father of 
the creeper-figured girl glistening like gold. 


lavatām agham nayanti nava-tāmarasašriyā drsa bhajatam | 
bhava-vamatanur mama sa bhava-tāpavimuktaye bhavatāt || 


Leading sin to minuteness with her eyes equal in splendor to fresh 
lotuses, 

May she, who is the left half of Siva’s body, release me from the 
agony of existence.’ 


In short, to successfully forge a missing seventh sarga of the Sankarabhyudaya 
would have proven exceptionally challenging for the leading poets of the seven- 
teenth century, let alone for modern polemicists.°° In register and phonic tex- 
ture, then, Rājacūdāmaņis hagiography of Sankara diverges sharply from the 
versions promulgated by his near contemporaries, even those affiliated with the 
Sankaracarya lineages of the Kanchipuram region. Undoubtedly, all Sankara 
chronicles whose narratives culminate in Kanchipuram participated in promul- 
gating a new religious imaginary, forging a connection between Sankaracarya, 
Kanchipuram, and Srividya esotericism. And yet on a theological level as well, 
Rājacūdāmaņi proves himself an innovative iconoclast, sprinkling his narrative 
and devotional verse with esoteric allusions rarely found in cosmopolitan courtly 
literature. 

Take, for instance, the case of Anantanandagiri, who describes Sankara's instal- 
lation briefly, with no salient ritual detail and only a cursory allusion to the philo- 
sophical significance of the Sricakra: 


Because the Sricakra is the very form of the unity of Siva and Sakti, its unity with the 
vidya [i.e., the Srividya mantra] and the self is consequentially established because of 
their complete nondifference. Thus the indication is that the worship of the Sricakra 
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is to be performed by all who desire liberation. Therefore, the Sricakra was installed 
by your honor so that the fruit of liberation might be obtained merely by seeing it.''? 


The author then proceeds to quote a somewhat extended passage, without at- 
tributing any source, concerning the physical characteristics of the Sricakra. Inter- 
estingly enough, the same passage occurs in the Cidvilasiya Sankaravijaya as well, 
with minor variants in transmission, but merged seamlessly into the text so as to 
betray no hint that the passage was interpolated from an outside source: 


The triangle, octagon, and the pairs of decagons likewise, 

And the fourteen-sided cakra: these are the five Sakti cakras. 

The seed, the eight-petaled and likewise sixteen-petaled lotus, 

The square, and the four gates: these are the Siva cakras, in order. ... 
He who knows the invariable connection of the Saiva 


And also Sakta cakras, respectively, is a knower of the cakras.!!! 


This is the extent of Sankara’s installation of the Sricakra in Anantanandagiri’s 
account. Although neither ofour authors acknowledges its source, we are fortunate 
that Bhaskararaya, writing from eighteenth-century Tanjavur, quotes this same pas- 
sage in his Lalitasahasranama commentary, crediting it to the Brahmanda Purana 
and thus situating it unmistakably within the Lalitopākhyāna tradition." In short, 
we can fairly definitively contextualize both the Anantanandagiri and Cidvilasiya 
chronicles within the same south Indian Srividya tradition, one with a center of 
gravity in Kanchipuram and the Kamaksi Temple, taking the Lalitopakhyana as 
a primary pillar of its scriptural canon. That Sankara's association with Kanchi- 
puram had been deeply integrated into cultural memory by the late seventeenth 
century is confirmed as well by the Patanjalicaritra of Rāmabhadra Diksita, pupil 
of Nilakantha Diksita, whose brief summary of the Sankara narrative includes as a 
matter of course a mention of Kanchipuram as Šatīkara final destination: “Having 
served his preceptor Govinda at length with devotion, when his [Govindas] own 
greatness was established through liberation beyond the body, having fashioned 
the Advaita commentary, having conquered the directions, the noble Sankara took 
up residence in Kanchipuram”*5 

Narratologically speaking, Rājacūdāmaņis Sankarabhyudaya outlines a trajec- 
tory remarkably similar to that of the final chapter of Sankara’s earthly life. And 
yet its textual register could hardly be more divergent. While all three texts emerge 
from the same extended cultural sphere, the Anantanandagiri Sankaravijaya, as 
can be seen from the above quotations, is rather rudimentary in prose style and 
in the specificity of its content. Cidvilasa’s treatment of the same event, while pre- 
sented at greater length in a more polished anustubh verse, differs little in con- 
tent, even incorporating the exact same passage from the Lalitopakhyana as his 
competitor, Anantanandagiri. Both authors are also familiar with Kanchipuram, 
referring by name to its Saiva and Vaisnava resident deities, Ekamranatha and 
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Varadaraja. No further esoteric content, however, appears in either chronicle. In 
fact, we meet with quite the opposite later on in Cidvilasa’s Sankaravijayavilasa. 
Although the Sricakra is typically closely associated with the initiatory tradition of 
Srividya and its more esoteric regimen of ritual practice, this need not always be 
the case, particularly in the Tamil country, where the Sricakra is regularly installed 
in major Saiva temples across the region at the base of the image of Siva’s consort, 
even in the absence of any Srividya-based liturgical worship."* It need not come 
as a great surprise, then, when, a few chapters after Sankara’s installation of the 
Sricakra, Cidvilasa describes him vehemently denouncing the heresy of a group of 
Srividya upāsakas he encounters during his travels: 


The all-knowing preceptor, Sankaracarya, beheld them. 

He asked them as if unworthy of respect, seemingly impassioned: 

“Having abandoned the tripundra on your forehead, why do you 
bear kumkum? 

Why have you cast off your white clothing and put on red 
garments? ... 

Indeed, you have met with such bad acts as a result of your sin.” 

When the best of preceptors had spoken, the ones who had under- 
taken the Sakta path [replied]: 

“O sage, what are you saying today? This arises from ignorance of 
our doctrine. ... 

Certainly, the supreme Sakti of Siva is united with the manifest 
goddess herself. 

She is the cause of the world, her essence beyond the [three] 
qualities. 

By the power of that Sakti, the great truth in its entirety was 
created. .. . 

Thus, it is service to her lotus feet that bestows liberation. 

It is purely with delight that we bear her symbols, the kumkum and all. 

Thus we bear her sandal always on our arms and even on our throats. 

From this we Srividya upāsakas are eternally liberated in this 
lifetime?" 


As one might expect, Sankara responds by refuting their heresy, instructing 
them in the philosophical orthodoxy of Advaita Vedanta. In short, we can discern 
in Cidvilāsas treatment of this event a desire to distance himself from the more 
esoteric content of Srividya ritual practice, or from lineages of Saktas he viewed as 
too transgressive to take part in normative Saiva society. After all, the Saktas he de- 
scribes had taken steps to visibly demarcate themselves from orthodox Brahmins, 
abandoning the Saiva tripundra, wearing red clothing and kumkum—a color with 
long-standing Sakta resonances—and even branding themselves with the Devīs 
sandals on their arms and throat. Intriguingly, as we will see in the next chapter, 
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Cidvilasa’s opinion on the subject is closely in line with that of Nilakantha Diksita 
concerning the necessity of orthodox Saivas wearing the tripundra rather than 
Sakta sectarian insignia. 

Rājacūdāmaņi, on the other hand, makes no effort to conceal his detailed and 
intimate acquaintance with the intricacies of Srividya upāsanā. To the contrary, 
the seventh and eighth chapters of the Šartkarābhyudaya contain an astonishing 
number of references to particular elements of Srividya practice. These esoteric 
elements, far from being obscure allusions discernible only by a handful of initi- 
ates, provide the primary structuring device for the climax of the work, mediat- 
ing the narration of Šaītkaras beatific vision of Kamaksi’s abode and his ascen- 
sion to the state of enlightenment. As Sankaracarya approaches Kanchipuram in 
the middle of the seventh sarga, he enters the temple of Kamaksi and summarily 
dismisses a host of opponents, ascending to the Seat of the Omniscient, which 
Rājacūdāmaņi here refers to as the vidyabhadrasana (“the throne of wisdom”). 
While Sankara's philosophical battles with heretical sects form the backbone of 
most Sankaradigvijaya chronicles, the Sankarabhyudaya addresses the matter with 
a handful of verses, leaving behind Sankara’s propagation of Advaita philosophy in 
favor of a more fundamental task: his worship of Kamaksi, the goddess who wears 
the Vedanta as her girdle belt. As he sings, bursting into a spontaneous hymn of 
praise, he recites a series of fifteen verses that spell out, through the first syllable of 
each verse, the fifteen-syllable Srividya initiatory mantra: 


KA-ruņārasasārasudhāvaruņālayaviharamāņadrkkoņam | 
aruņādharam avalambe taruņāruņakānti kim api tāruņyam || 


I take support in that indescribable youthfulness with red lower lip, 
radiant like the fresh sunrise, 

The corner of whose eyes conveys an ocean of nectar that is the 
essence of compassion. 


E-nidrgam ai$ànim $onikrtadasadisam šarīrarucā | 
vāņīmadhuripuramaņīveņīkusumānghrinakharucim vande || 


I bow to the doelike northeastern direction, which reddens the ten 
directions with the splendor of her body, 

Whose toenails have the luster of the flowers in the braids of the 
beloved of Madhus enemy, Laksmī, and Sarasvati. 


Ī-dāmahe mahešīm cudāvinyāsabhūsitasudhāmšunī | 
vridanuragasabalakridaviksavasamvadamahesam || 


I worship the great goddess, whose array of tresses is ornamented by 
the moon, 

Whose numerous bashfully impassioned games and glances have 
made Siva subservient. 
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LA-valilatamatallinavalilagandhilalitatanuyastau | 
bhava līlābhrti ca mano lavalīdhajapāruņimni tarunimni || 


May my mind always rest on that youthfulness, which has licked a 
portion of the 

Redness of the japā flower, the stalk of whose body is made lovely by 
a charm and fragrance like that of the best of Lavalī creepers.!!* 


The hymn continues, over its fifteen verses, to commence each verse with a 
syllable of the Srividya root mantra (mūlamantra): “ka e i la hrim—ha sa ka ha 
la hrim—sa ka la hrim?” And just in case any of his readers fail to notice this 
structuring devise, he calls attention to it explicitly at the conclusion of the hymn, 
ensuring that his “esoteric” reference will not go unnoticed: “Thus propitiating 
Kamaksi, who dwells on the bank of the Kampa River, established in her external 
abode, in verse with syllables laid out in sequence according to the fifteen-syllable 
mantra, moving to bow down into the familiar interior of the cave, he praised 
Bhagavati Syamala, who was seated at the entry"? 

And so Sankara proceeds to sing a similar hymn of praise to Syamala, under- 
stood in the Lalitopakhyana tradition as the mantrini (chief minister) of Lalita, 
here seen guarding the entryway to the cave on the bank of the Kampa River tra- 
ditionally believed to be the true abode of Kamaksi. True to form, Rājacūdāmaņi 
embeds his six-verse hymn to Syamala as well with mantric syllables, comprising 
the two subordinate mantras “aim hrim šrīm” and “aim klim sauh”" At this point, 
following the hymn to Syamala, the narrative reaches its climax: seemingly pleased 
with his richly ornamented stotras, Kamaksi grants Sankara a visionary experience 
of her true abode, the city of Sripura on the central peak of Mount Meru, which 
Rajacudamani documents in painstaking detail through the 111 verses of the eighth 
sarga: 


Thus having praised her, the mother of the universe, entering inside 
[the cave] 

On the bank of the Kampa River, favored by rows of groves of wish- 
fulfilling trees, 

He rejoiced, seeing before him, immediately, in an instant, a certain 
mountain peak, 

Leader of the clan of golden mountains, purified by the lotus feet of 
Kamaksi.'”° 


If anything, the linguistic register and imagery of the eighth sarga present us 
with an even more intriguing fusion. Shifting from high kavya meters to a steady 
anustubh throughout the entire chapter, Rājacūdāmaņi evokes the rhythm and 
cadence of liturgical recitation even while retaining the rich phonetic texture and 
ornaments of language (sabdālankāra) so characteristic of his style: “I meditate on 
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a certain [kdficana] city of Kamaksi, known as Sripura, with nipa palm, mango, 
and ebony [kaficanára] trees with golden [kdficana] sap.” And yet the emphasis 
in this chapter shifts from poetics to the particulars of the visualization, as the 
author spares no opportunity to match the imagery of his verse to the scripturally 
sanctioned map of Sripura, down to the proper lists of attendant deities in ev- 
ery enclosure of the city. As with Anantanandagiri and Cidvilāsa, Rājacūdāmaņis 
source for the geography of Kamaksi’s abode is the Lalitopakhyana, which ap- 
pends to the core narrative of the slaying of Bhandasura an iconographically elabo- 
rate description of Sripura, including its eight outer enclosures with walls made of 
various metals, and its seventeen nested palaces composed of different gemstones, 
inside of which exists the Cintamanigrha, the home of the Sricakra. Rājacūdāmaņi 
describes each of these levels with precision, continuing up the mountain peak, 
where the various geometric enclosures (āvaraņa) of the Sricakra lead inward 
toward the central bindu, the abode of the esoteric forms of the divine couple, 
Kāmešvara and Kāmešvarī. 

A sample of Sankara’s extended visualization, compared with its source material in 
the Lalitopakhyana, will suffice to illuminate both the elegance and phonetic texture 
of Rājacūdāmaņi's verses and the precision with which he seeks to capture the authen- 
tic iconography of Sripura and the Sricakra, even embracing descriptors that might 
offend the sensibilities of the more conservative voices in Smarta Brahmin society: 


From the Sankarabhyudaya: 


I visualize here Mahakala, radiant like the sun [kapisabham], 
Ardently attached to liquor [kapisayana], eagerly embracing the 
neck of Mahākālī. 


May his seat, known as the Kalacakra, with the radiant bindu, tri- 
angle, and pentagon, 


And eight- and sixteen-petaled lotuses, confer upon me long life.” 


From the Lalitopakhyana: 


Mahakali and Mahakala, proceeding at the command of Lalita, 

Create the entire universe, dwelling on the first path. 

The Kalacakra has become the seat of him, Matanga, 

Surrounded by four enclosures, delightful with the bindu in the 
center. 

The triangle and pentagon, the sixteen-petaled lotus, 

And also the eight-petaled lotus. Mahakala is in the center. 


123 


Such parallels are numerous and, taken as a whole, leave little doubt that 
Rājacūdāmaņi has reworked what he believes to be the salient elements from the 
Lalitopakhyana into a smoothly polished sequence. Further up the mountain, de- 
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scribing the nine enclosures of the Sricakra, Rājacūdāmaņi exercises similar care 
to refer by name to the particular attendant saktis residing at each level, details 
that may seem insignificant from a narrative or even aesthetic point of view but 
which would be integral to a systematic visualization or installation (nydsa) of the 
respective enclosures in the context of ritual practice: 


From the Sankarabhyudaya: 


May the Sakti of the Triple City protect me, surrounded by those 
known as Prakata, 

Superintending over the triple cakra, the Deluder of the Three 
Worlds [Trailokyamohana]. 


And above, may those shining Saktis, in rows on the golden seat, 
Beginning with Kamakarsinika be our wish-fulfilling cows." 


From the Lalitopakhyana: 


And inside is that triple cakra, the Deluder of the Three Worlds. 


In this are the Šaktis, among whom are those known as Prakata.!° 


From the Sankarabhyudaya: 


The goddess of the triple city, Samaya dwells, holding a rosary, 
In the Cakra that Fulfills All Desires [Sarvāšāpūraka], with the 
Guptayoginis in order. 


We worship the goddesses beginning with Anangakusuma, 
Situated above that, on the lines of the golden seat.” 


From the Lalitopakhyana: 


These are the Guptayoginis, and Tripuresi is the mistress of the cakra, 
The superintendent deity of the cakra is known as Sarvasapurika.'”” 


After ascending to the peak of the Sricakra, Sankara embarks on an extend- 
ed panegyric of the esoteric form of divinity he witnesses there, Kamesvara and 
Kāmešvarī, Siva and his consort in the form of a sixteen-year-old amorous couple. 
And it was through these elaborate hymns of praise to Kamesvara and Kamesvari, 
Rājacūdāmaņi tells us, rather than through contemplation or philosophical in- 
sight, that Sankara reached the end of his journey and attained direct knowledge 
of brahman, the formless absolute: “In this manner, he bowed with humility to 
the great yantra of the imperishable Kama with garlands of language. . . . Silently 
worshipping Kame$vari, who dwells on the bank of the Kampā River, Sankara, the 
refuge of the triple worlds, realized the bliss of brahman.””* 

For Rājacūdāmaņi, evidently, Sankara was not only a member of the Sanskrit 
literary elite but also a passionate, well-trained adept in what he considered the 
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highest mysteries of the Srividya tradition. Writing from a cultural milieu that re- 
garded the Saundaryalahari as an authentic work of the eighth-century Vedantin, 
Rājacūdāmaņi and his contemporaries venerated Sankara as a Sakta poet of high 
Sanskrit verse as well as an ardent personal devotee of Kamaksi, two identities that 
were intimately intertwined both for Sankara himself and the seventeenth-century 
poet-theologians who adopted this image as a model for their own self-fashioning. 
It is no accident that fully half of the Sankarabhyudaya consists of these devo- 
tional “garlands of language,” culminating in a series of esoteric hymns showcasing 
some of the more ornate and sophisticated poetic devices on offer by the Sanskrit 
language. Evidently, for Rājacūdāmaņi, much as for his brother, to be a cultured, 
orthodox Šākta is by definition to be a first-class poet as well—and Sankara, just 
like Kalidasa, was a Sakta poet par excellence. Indeed, in Rājacūdāmaņis vision, it 
is as a poet, rather than as a philosopher, that Sankara ascended to the throne of 
wisdom in Kanchipuram. The following verse, in particular, alludes to Sankara's 
poetic conquest in the language of šrūgāra rasa—the erotic sentiment—evoking 
the divine lovemaking of Kāmešvara and Kāmešvarī: 


"Alas, don't force me so suddenly, without having defeated me 
On the path of poetry, dripping with erotic sentiment? 

It was as if Brahma himself, having conquered Sarasvati, 
Who had spoken thus, ascended to the throne of wisdom.” 


SANKARACARYA, SRIVIDYA, AND THE MAKING OF A 
SECTARIAN COMMUNITY 


Just like Kalidasa—the historical Kalidasa as well as his seventeenth-century 
counterpart—the Smarta-Saiva theologians of early modern south India were ac- 
complished wordsmiths, crafting their public personae as well as their personal 
devotionalism in Sanskrit verse. But how do hymns of praise or ritual manuals 
manufacture a community, a sectarian tradition unprecedented in Indian history? 

Niklas Luhmann, as we have seen, defines a social system, such as a sectarian 
community, as a “meaning-constituting system,” an operationally closed set of 
social institutions that maintains—and in fact reconstitutes—its own boundaries 
internally through the structures of meaning it generates. That is to say, Hindu 
sects function autonomously from one another as meaning-constituting systems, 
each individually reproducing the religious institutions that endow participation 
in that community with sectarian-inflected religious identity. Luhmann illustrates 
the functional independence of such systems through analogical appeal to the 
models of biology, on both a microscopic and a macroscopic level. An individual 
cell, for instance, exhibits metabolic functions that both perpetuate the cell itself 
and maintain the boundary that separates it from its immediate environment. 
That is, although cell walls are permeable, a cell functions as an organism unto 
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itself, maintaining itself independently from its immediate neighbors. To extend 
this analogy to the study of religion, a self-constituting sectarian community gen- 
erates its own meaning-creating institutions—monasteries, lineages (parampara), 
temple complexes, sites of performance, and so on. When viewed macroscopically, 
the aggregate of such mutually independent systems, whether sects or cells, facili- 
tates the balance of an entire ecosystem—or, as the case may be, an entire society. 

Sectarian social systems, within the larger religious ecosystem that is 
Hinduism, we find, maintain an internal coherence and mutual independence 
comparable to those of discrete biological systems, or of the functional social sys- 
tems that Luhmann describes as comprising modern society, such as the political 
or legal systems. We can describe early modern Hinduism as a Sectarian Age in 
that discrete sectarian communities came to thrive in remarkable social and doc- 
trinal independence from one other. In south India, for instance, major sectarian 
communities such as the Srivaisnava or Madhva Vaisnava lineages, or the Tamil 
Saiva Siddhanta, attain virtually complete autonomy on a social as well as doctri- 
nal level by becoming major economic shareholders in the networks of exchange 
centered at major temple complexes and monasteries. This is not to say, naturally, 
that interactions between sectarian communities do not occur on a regular basis. 
In fact, it is just such interactions—whether polemical exchanges, competition for 
resources, or theological influence and reaction—that allow each sect to maintain 
its distinctive identity in the face of changing circumstances. 


3 


Public Philology 


Constructing Sectarian Identities in 
Early Modern South India 


THEOLOGY BEYOND THE TEXT 


The very idea of theology, in early modern India no less than in Europe, generally 
connotes a strictly textual enterprise. And yet the written word, in published print 
or palm-leaf manuscript, when circulated within an extensive community of read- 
ers or deployed strategically for political ends, often leaves an indelible impres- 
sion on the world outside of the text. In the European context, one would scarcely 
doubt that the manifestos of Martin Luther, although consisting of nothing but the 
written word, occasioned a seismic shift in the religious landscape of Europe when 
nailed to the church door. 

In much the same way, the theology of early-generation Smarta theologians 
sought to transcend the scope of its textual medium, intervening in religious dis- 
putes that had lasting implications for the embodied and lived religious identities 
of Saivas across caste and language communities. The majority of the works dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter—ranging from Tantric ritual manuals to devo- 
tional poetry charged with esoteric significance—were intended for the eyes and 
ears of a select group of initiates. When Smarta-Saiva theologians revealed their 
personal engagement with Srividya Sakta Tantrism, they aimed to cultivate—and 
explicate to their coreligionists—interior modes of religiosity that were trans- 
mitted within relatively delimited social boundaries, consolidating the internal 
dynamics of the fledgling Smārta-Šaiva community. Nilakantha Dīksita, most 
notably, renowned in professional circles for his satirical wit and literary genius, 
documents in his Srividya-inflected writings his devotional relationship with his 
guru, Girvanendra Sarasvati, and his authoritative command of the intricacies of 
Tantric ritual worship. One might expect, then, that when Nilakantha spoke as 
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public theologian, addressing the Saiva community of his day, his public agen- 
da would arise organically from his inner convictions. In fact, quite the opposite 
turns out to be the case: Nīlakaņthas exoteric theology was designed to cultivate 
a public religious culture that diverged markedly from his own private devotion. 

To place this public theological enterprise in context, Nilakantha and his 
contemporaries were faced with navigating the radical sectarianization of south 
India’s Hindu religious landscape, which in the early seventeenth century was 
still in the process of unfolding. In the wake of the decline of the Vijayanagara 
empire, individual sectarian communities, including not only the Smarta-Saivas 
but their Vaisnava rivals as well, vied for control of regionwide megatemples. They 
instituted competing networks of monasteries with vast landholdings that became 
primary shareholders in the agricultural production and economic circulation at 
the foundation of south Indian polities. Succinctly, for Smārta-Šaiva theologians, 
much was at stake in representing themselves as orthodox Hindus with a convinc- 
ing interpretation of Hindu scripture. Their continuing patronage, on one hand, 
and their appeal to the broader lay population, on the other, depended to a sub- 
stantial degree on how suitably they represented themselves as constituting the 
pinnacle of a unified Hindu religion encompassing the Vedas, Purāņic mythology, 
and popular ritual practice such as temple pūjā. 

As a result, Smarta-Saivas pursued their public theology with the same inten- 
sity they invested in their esoteric worship. Instead of circulating their devotional 
poetry to a wider public, Smarta-Saiva theologians engaged in a project we can 
describe as “public philology”—text criticism that serves as public theology. On 
one hand, they established normative standards for the interpretation of exoteric 
Saiva classics of mythology and liturgy; Nilakantha Diksita, for instance, com- 
posed a commentary on a popular Saiva hymn, “The Thousand and Eight Names 
of Siva,’ one that, for perhaps the first time, systematically identifies for a wider 
lay public the mythological tropes in a hymn they recited on a daily basis. Other 
public theological ventures were thinly veiled attacks on the scriptural canons of a 
rival sectarian community, designed to discredit that community's claim to scrip- 
tural orthodoxy. A particularly appealing target, for instance, was the corpus of 
sectarian—that is, Saiva or Vaisnava—Puranas, mythology sacred to the Saivas or 
Vaisnavas, respectively; because of their prolixity and informal style of composi- 
tion, Puranas were often riddled with internal inconsistencies, making them easy 
marks for textual critique. In fact, Nilakantha appended an entire polemical pro- 
logue to his Sivatattvarahasya—“The Secret of the Principles of Šiva? ostensibly 
a commentary on a popular Saiva hymn—to ward off philological polemic that 
would undermine the ritual sanctity of the hymn in question. 

One may note, in Nīlakaņthas hasty defense of Saiva orthodoxy, that his method 
is neither strictly philosophical nor polemical, appealing to a priori rationality or 
impassioned politics of identity. His method, rather, is text critical: he enters the 
arena of sectarian debate armed only with the technology of scriptural exegesis. 
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Indeed, philological reasoning and text criticism appear to have taken on an un- 
precedented centrality in the intersectarian debate of early modern south India. In 
the place of doctrinal and philosophical critique, scholars frequently challenged 
rival schools on the grounds of textual instabilities in the primary scriptures of 
their tradition.’ The result of these ongoing critiques was an increasing fascination 
with the hermeneutics of textual interpretation and even the etymology of key 
terms of sectarian importance—all in the service of demarcating the jurisdiction 
of one sectarian tradition from another. Partisans of sectarian communities, even 
across caste and linguistic boundaries,” began to approach the very idea of scrip- 
tural meaning, and even of textual signification in general, with fresh eyes. 

In this light, the early modern centuries provide ample evidence to make the 
case for a philological turn in Hindu sectarian theology, which, far from represent- 
ing the reprobate degeneracy of Brahminical elitism, played a central role in the 
construction, dissemination, and embodiment of religious identities in the world 
outside of the text. Actively delimiting the boundaries between Hindu sectarian 
communities, public philology, I argue, constitutes not only an intriguing chapter 
in the intellectual history of the subcontinent but also a crucial factor in the rapid 
sectarianization of the Hindu religious landscape during the early modern cen- 
turies. In turn, the philological disputes that emerge, through their legislation of 
religious embodiment of sectarian identities, speak directly to shifts in the nature 
of religious publicity—indeed, the very idea of the religious public in early modern 
south India. 

Nilakantha Diksita concludes the lengthy polemical interlude in his 
Sivatattvarahasya with the exasperated declaration “Enough with swatting at flies!” 
And yet this “swatting at flies,” as he considered it, was genuine intellectual work, 
such that it captivated the attention of the majority of scholars of his day. Thus, it 
is the process of intellectual fly-swatting that concerns us—an ongoing endeavor 
that proved fundamental to the scholarly activity of the seventeenth century and 
remained constitutive of sectarian community boundaries for centuries. Nilakantha 
Diksita, for example, interrogates a seemingly self-evident category of prolixity 
(ativistrtatva) as follows: 


For, what indeed is it that we call “prolixity”? Is it simply the fact of containing a large 
number of verses? Or is it being found to contain a greater number of verses than the 
preconceived number? If it is the first, you cannot prove your case, because this kind 
of prolixity applies to all Puranas. The second, however, is not established. For, one 
should ask the very person who censures by saying, “The expected number of verses 
in their entirety are not found, thus the text has lost its original recension,” how could 
it be possible to maintain prolixity as having those very stated characteristics? [That 
is, how can a text be overly condensed and prolix simultaneously?]* Or, let prolix- 
ity consist of something else—then, whatever that may be, would it not occur in all 
manners in the Vaisnava Puranas as well? Thus, are you bent on deluding others with 
your useless ablatives [“because’s”]? Enough of this. 
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It is one thing to refer to prolixity in common idiom—"Enough of this pro- 
lixity!” (alam ativistarena)—and quite another thing to pause to interrogate the 
category, asking, What indeed is it that constitutes this property we call “prolixity” 
(kim ativistrtatvam nāma)? And it is another thing still to apply such philological 
acumen to text problematics that threatened the standing of ones religious com- 
munity: namely, are the Saiva Puranas, mythology sacred to the god Siva, noth- 
ing but textual forgeries that replaced a previously lost manuscript tradition? It is 
this sort of philological reasoning, and its social and discursive dimensions, that 
rose to the forefront of theological dialogue in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
south India. 


PHILOLOGY AND PUBLIC RELIGIOUS CULTURE 


Public philology, unlike the literature on Srividya devotionalism, was no internal 
Smārta-Šaiva affair. Under the pressure of elevated competition for material re- 
sources, brought on by the fragmentation of Vijayanagara into the Nayaka king- 
doms, sectarian leaders of all stripes—both proponents of Smarta-Saivism, such 
as Appayya and his grandnephew Nilakantha Diksita, and quite a number of influ- 
ential scholars of Vaisnava lineages such as the Madhvas and Srivaisnavas—turned 
to text criticism to mobilize their own communities through parallel currents of 
polemical sectarian argumentation. This wide-ranging fascination with philolog- 
ical reasoning can also be witnessed through a discursive survey of the genres 
and themes that rose to an unprecedented popularity, and which now clutter the 
manuscript libraries of south India with numerous revisions and reproductions. 
Among the popular themes of these polemical treatises, we find both abstract con- 
siderations of textual meanings, such as analyses of the tatparya, or “general pur- 
port,” of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhagavata Purana, and other texts popular 
across sectarian lines, as well as adjudications of the fine points of etymology and 
hermeneutics. Through ongoing cycles of debate, for example, numerous indi- 
vidual tracts were composed to formulate and refute theories as to why the name 
Narayana contains a retroflex n in its final syllable—and what implications this 
retroflex n may hold with regard to the singularity of Vaisņava orthodoxy.‘ 

Such pyrotechnics with phonetics may strike the observer as radically discon- 
nected from the embodied practice of south Indian Hinduism. What part could the 
retroflex n in Narayana possibly play in the devotional relationship cultivated by 
Vaisnava practitioners with their chosen deity? Inquiring into the theology of text 
criticism—no less than a study of texts studying texts—would appear anathema 
to what theorists have described as the “materialist turn” in the study of religion. 
In recent years, the attention in the discipline has turned—and rightly so—away 
from what Vasquez (2010) describes as its Protestant roots in “suffocating textual- 
ism” toward a salutary emphasis on the material aspects of religious practice, from 
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the production and circulation of religious goods and material culture to networks 
of human relationships (Orsi 2006) and translocal flows (Tweed 2008). And yet, 
in the case of the textual practices of south Indian early modernity, philology was 
intimately intertwined with the material practices of religion, providing not an 
escape but an authoritative underpinning for the object-centered, bodily, or spatial 
religious practices across Hindu sectarian communities. Paradoxically, as we shall 
see, a study of texts studying texts tells a great deal about the embodied religious 
identity of the early modern subcontinent. 

Strictly speaking, to locate philology—most commonly recognized as a 
European textual science that flourished in the nineteenth century—in the textual 
practices of seventeenth-century India presents us with a number of historical and 
theoretical ambiguities. How precisely do we define the term philology in this con- 
text, and can such a term possibly correlate with anything in the emic conceptual 
map of a seventeenth-century south Indian pandit? In his programmatic essay 
defending the discipline of philology and its future prospects, Sheldon Pollock 
(2009) defines philology, broadly speaking, as “the discipline of making sense of 
texts[,] . . . the theory of textuality as well as the history of textualized meaning." 
By way of this transhistorical definition, Pollock makes the case for philology as a 
global phenomenon, a critical reflexivity toward textual meaning that surfaces at 
various occasions and in numerous textual cultures, irrespective of language and 
location. As such, there is nothing intrinsically European or modern (or even early 
modern) in this model of philology, a concept that can be applied fruitfully to any 
number of historical scenarios. 

Nevertheless, our historical narratives often portray philology, in its regnant 
role as queen of the sciences, as a prototypically early modern invention, allied as 
it was with the Renaissance rediscovery of the Western world’s classical past and, 
in turn, with the rise of Orientalism as colonial-period scholars reconstructed a 
parallel golden age of India’s pre-Islamic antiquity. In social and historical context, 
a genuine case could be made that Renaissance Europe revolutionized the practice 
of philology, as exegetes expanded the extant corpus of classical works, moving 
in a rapidly urbanizing world in which printed books not only were readily avail- 
able but also circulated fluidly as a commodity of trade. Renaissance humanists, 
Anthony Grafton (2015) has argued, prefigured the institutionalized philology of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century universities by developing an arsenal of new 
text-critical techniques—attention to the individuality of an author’s voice, for in- 
stance—to build on the foundations of the classical and scholastic past. In the 
domain of early modern India, then, did the philology of Hindu sectarian theolo- 
gians merely echo or expand the techniques of textual interpretation developed by 
philosophers and linguists over the preceding two millennia? 

When applied to the entire historical field of Indic textuality, the very idea 
of philology may seem to suffer from a troubling overextension (or ativyāpti, as 
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Sanskrit scholars would call it). Simply put, making sense of texts, or even language, 
is perhaps the single fundamental building block of Indian systematic thought. 
Such was argued, for instance, by Frits Staal (1965) in his well-known essay “Euclid 
and Panini, in which he maintains that the grammatical systematicity of Panini's 
approach to the Sanskrit language played a crucial structural role in the history of 
Sanskritic discourse, much as geometrical reasoning proved foundational to phi- 
losophy in the Western world. One is not hard pressed to think of examples of both 
Sanskrit and vernacular discourse that would qualify as philology, ranging from 
Kumirila’s source-critical evaluation of Smrti literature, Puranas, and the Agamic 
corpus; to the Marathi poet-saint Eknath’s critical edition of the Jūānešvarī.? 
Although we may be warranted in perceiving an efflorescence in philological rea- 
soning at certain periods in Indian history—the early modern centuries witnessed 
philological undertakings of the magnitude of Sāyaņas Rgveda commentary” and 
the hermeneutic acrobatics of Nilakantha Caturdhara"—there is nothing new, or 
navya, about philology as so defined for the scholars of the seventeenth century. 

On one hand, Hindu sectarian theology in early modern centuries did inherit 
the legacy of classical Sanskritic thought through reference to a common focal 
point—namely, the interpretation and exegesis of the Brahmasūtras—leading 
sectarian lineages to nominally demarcate their identity on the basis of ontologi- 
cal doctrine, whether “dualist? “nondualist? or some variation thereof. Equally 
impressive techniques of exegesis were marshaled to defend one interpretation 
over another; and yet, despite protests to the contrary, no faction managed to 
achieve even a marginal victory by common consensus. It was perhaps because 
of this philosophical stalemate—and, no doubt, the social and economic stakes 
of theological marginalization—that, as time progressed, sectarian debate began 
to overflow the boundaries of ontology as theologians, in search of some com- 
mon ground for dialogue, began to question even the most fundamental rules of 
Sanskrit textuality and disciplinarity. 

On the other hand, thinking from within traditional Sanskritic categories may 
tempt us to equate philology, for a Sanskrit-educated audience, with the strict con- 
fines of a single šāstric discipline: the hermeneutics of Pūrva Mimamsa. Although 
traditionally viewed by doxographers as a discrete school of thought (darsana) 
in its own right, Pūrva Mimamsa exercised a pervasive influence on the idea of 
textuality across disciplinary boundaries in India, so that it now seems redundant 
even to make the observation. For instance, the work of Lawrence McCrea (2009) 
demonstrates the foundational role played by Mimamsa interpretive techniques in 
the development of Sanskrit literary theory (Alankarasastra) as an academic dis- 
cipline. Thus, the genuine centrality of Parva Mimamsa to Sanskrit hermeneutics 
often leads to an impasse when the category of philology is applied to Sanskrit 
intellectual history as an etic theoretical lens. Anterior to the publication of sec- 
tarian philology in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, prominent sectarian 
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theologians, including the fourteenth-century Lion among Poets and Logicians 
(Kavitarkikasimha), relied heavily on the theoretical apparatus of Purva Mimamsa 
in his approach to textuality, even when attempting to dismiss the theological pre- 
suppositions of classical Mimamsakas themselves. 

And yet Vedanta Desika approached much of his oeuvre with penetrating philo- 
logical insight, developing an eye for the textual integrity of his tradition’s scrip- 
ture rarely seen in preceding centuries (Cox 2016). As with the case of European 
philology and its Renaissance humanist legacy, sectarian public philology of the 
seventeenth century owes a significant debt to a sort of scriptural “renaissance” 
undertaken by Vedanta Desika and his contemporaries from various sectarian 
communities. Unsurprisingly, perhaps, it was during this period—between the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries—that Saivas and Vaisnavas simultaneously em- 
barked on a large-scale rapprochement of the sectarian scriptures of their lineage 
with a wider concept of Vedic—or Hindu—orthodoxy. Sectarian scripture in south 
India witnessed significant “textual drift" —or forgery, rather, depending on ones 
inclination—during this formative period. Saiva scriptures such as the Sūtasamhitā 
gradually conformed to the south Indian religious landscape—placing new 
emphasis on Cidambaram, the center of Céla-period Saiva temple culture—and 
adopted a notably Vedanticized inflection to hybridize, perhaps for the first time, 
Saiva religiosity with the teachings of the Upanisads. It is likely no accident that 
theologians such as Vedanta Desika were inspired to develop new tools to think 
historically about the nature of scriptural authenticity. 

What we witness in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, is an up- 
surge not simply of philology but intersectarian philology—pugnacious critiques of 
theological rivals on text-critical grounds. It is these moments of encounter that I 
aim to examine, tailoring to the Indian textual sphere the methods of discourse anal- 
ysis, in the Foucauldian sense, not individual works but the irruption of philological 
concerns into the intersectarian circulation of philological polemic. Included in this 
discourse are the works of major intellectuals, which deserve to be remembered as 
classics of Indian theology in their own right, as well as the broader sphere of sec- 
tarian discourse as such: polemical pamphlets, student essays, and handbooks for 
debate, most of which lie unpublished in the manuscript libraries of south India. In 
fact, this circulation of pamphlets, many designed to prepare theologians for public 
debate, underscores the extent to which philology was not, simply speaking, a matter 
for the manuscript archive but a subject of increasing social significance. I aim, then, 
not only to bring unused source materials to light but also to explore the extent to 
which philological approaches to sectarian debate moved beyond the rarified circles 
of the intellectual giants to shape the contours of the south Indian religious land- 
scape. In such circumstances, a wider discursive analysis of early modern textuality 
in India can illuminate substantive shifts in the south Indian religious ecology in a 
way that fails to emerge from adhering strictly to the scriptural classics. 
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How, then, did public philology shift the religious ecology of south Indian 
sectarian communities? Most evidently, major thinkers of the sixteenth century 
achieved what may be an unprecedented public circulation of their works 
through sectarian networks, prompting an explosion of interest in philological 
questions across all strata of discourse, from the most elevated to the most ba- 
nal commentarial essay, a trend that continued even into the colonial era. Where 
doctrinaire theologians failed to defeat each other on strictly philological ground, 
they frequently returned to key questions of scriptural authenticity and meaning 
to undermine their opponents’ foundational sources of knowledge and veridical- 
ity; over the course of a handful of generations, philology had become a pillar 
of the unspoken rules of polemical discourse. That is, sectarian theology came 
to be a matter not for the temple or literary salon but for public debate, circulat- 
ing readily across regional and sectarian boundaries. More importantly, however, 
philology went public in early modern south India by inquiring directly into the 
role of sectarian identity in public space. Having surveyed the extent and scope of 
public philology as a discourse of intersectarian polemic, we will turn to its direct 
engagement with the world outside of the text, to illuminate through a concrete 
example how sectarian theologians aimed to reshape the boundaries between 
religious communities. 

I begin, then, by highlighting three problematics that occupied the minds of 
scholars such as Nilakantha, on the Smarta-Saiva side, and his Vaisnava rivals from 
the Madhva and Srivaisnava lineages. First, exegetes of rival traditions turned their 
attention to their respective scriptural canons, each negotiating standards of text 
criticism that might distinguish their own canon from that of their opponents. In 
particular, a lively debate surfaced regarding the validity of the Saiva Puranas as 
authoritative scripture, necessitating a collective reconsideration of precisely what 
textual features of the Puranas as they had been transmitted signaled their au- 
thenticity as prescriptive revelation. Second, even the tools of interpretation came 
under fire in the seventeenth century, as disciplinary approaches of reading texts, 
such as Nyāya (logic) or Mīmāmsā, were claimed as the exclusive property of one 
sectarian tradition or another. As a result, we observe an increasing methodologi- 
cal divide between Smarta-Saivas, whose hermeneutics come to be equated strictly 
with the field of Pūrva Mīmāmsā, and other lineages such as the Madhvas, who 
claimed the school of Navya Nyaya as a distinctive domain of expertise. As a re- 
sult, participants in these debates were forced to reason afresh about textual valid- 
ity without the support of the knowledge systems that had sustained Sanskritic 
thought for centuries. And third, among the disciplinary approaches to textual- 
ity called into question during this period, the fields of etymology and lexicogra- 
phy came to occupy something of a contentious place in the domain of scriptural 
interpretation, and we witness a rise in fascination with etymological acrobatics 
(including catalogues of hundreds of “valid” Paninian etymologies of the names 
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of deities) along with a well-deserved skepticism of the utility of such an analytic 
approach. One issue that proved a hotbed of contention was the proper spelling 
of the name Narayana; the debate generated countless polemical tracts claiming to 
adjudicate the valid referents of the name on etymological ground. 


UNSTABLE RECENSIONS: THE CONTESTED 
AUTHORITY OF THE SAIVA PURANAS 


In his commentary Kaunda Bhattas Padārthadīpikā (The illumination of cat- 
egories), an early modern treatise on formal logic, Girvanendra Diksita, son of 
Nilakantha Diksita, embarks on an apparently peculiar digression while address- 
ing the marigala verses of the work.” He begins his commentary by explaining, 


By the term "black and white" is meant a thing that consists of both Hari and Hara, 
because, in the epics and Puranas, oftentimes Siva is described as appearing [white] 
like a pure crystal, and Visnu as appearing [black] like a dark cloud. 

But one might wonder, “How can this be the case? Hari and Hara cannot possibly 
be nondifferent, as their difference is established by numerous authoritative means of 
knowledge.” In fact, the nondifference of Hari and Hara is understood from numer- 
ous Purāņic statements such as the following: 


Siva alone is Hari manifest, Hari alone is Siva himself. 
The man who sees a difference between the two goes to Hell." 


The difference [between them] is understood to be conditional, but the opposite [i.e., 
their nondifference being conditional] is inconceivable. We understand their differ- 
ence to be conditional based on the previously exemplified statement “sattva, rajas, 
and tamas” itself; we do not likewise observe a statement of the conditionality of 
nondifference. Thus, the nondifference of Hari and Hara is absolutely real.” 


In the context of a hairsplitting commentary on the niceties of logical syllo- 
gisms, it may seem odd that Girvanendra would foreground such a seemingly 
irrelevant theological dispute. And yet he seems intent on locating in Kaunda 
Bhatta's marigala verse a particular theological vision—the nondifference of Siva 
and Visnu—that had become a matter of some contention in the south over the 
preceding generations, even more so than in Kaunda Bhattas social circles in 
Benares. Why, we might wonder, was a descendant of south India's most staunch- 
ly Saiva intellectual families so determined to demonstrate the equality of Siva and 
Visnu, even when the matter bore little relevance to the discussion at hand? As it 
turns out, his motivations were likely much more complex than an irenic vision of 
religious pluralism. Rather, for a Saiva Advaitin, inheriting the intellectual legacy 
of Appayya Diksita, the nonduality of the two sectarian deities was a contentious 
claim in Gīrvāņendras generation, and one that certainly would not have been 
endorsed by his Madhva or Srivaisnava rivals, who were keen to demonstrate their 
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ontological difference—and, as a consequence, the status of Visnu as supreme de- 
ity. Thus, the appeal to their unity by partisan Saivas was a deliberate counterattack 
on Vaisnava sectarian polemics. 

The debate Girvanendra alludes to at the outset of his commentary is treated 
at much greater length by his own father, Nilakantha, in his Sivatattvarahasya, 
or “The Secret of the Principles of Siva.” Primarily structured as a commentary 
on a popular Saiva hymn, “The Thousand and Eight Names of Siva,” Nilakantha’s 
Sivatattvarahasya also contains one of the most sophisticated and philological- 
ly sensitive sectarian tracts that have come down to us today. In this extended 
preface, Nilakantha addresses a subject that was causing his Smarta-Saiva con- 
temporaries a fair amount of consternation—namely, the accusation, most likely 
leveled by his Šrīvaisņava contemporaries, that the Saiva Puranas were invalid 
textual authorities because of their intrinsically tamasa character. Tamas, indeed, 
was the lowest of the three “qualities” of matter that the Sankhya school of Indian 
philosophy proposed as the building blocks of the universe, associated generally 
with sloth, torpor, and moral degeneracy. And yet this accusation is founded on 
a serious hermeneutical impasse, one that was recognized equally by both parties 
with a greater trepidation than most authors of earlier periods—namely, that the 
Puranas contradict themselves. Given the numerous internal inconsistencies and 
blatant contradictions between Puranas that were thought to be equally authorita- 
tive, how could they all be salvaged as valid scriptural authorities? In response to 
this dilemma, the Srivaisnava community had arrived at an expedient explanatory 
device, one that can be traced back to the time of Ramanuja, but which had, by 
the seventeenth century, taken on an altogether new systematicity and precision. 

Nilakantha puts the matter eloquently into the mouth of an unnamed opponent 
(purvapaksin), a traditional strategy of Sanskrit philosophical prose that allows 
the author to demolish the case of a hypothetical adversary. In Nilakantha’s words, 
his opponent lays out the case against the Saiva Puranas as follows: 


Here, some people say that there is no validity to the Names contained in the Skanda 
Purana, because the Skanda, and so forth, are not valid sources of knowledge given 
that they are tamasa Puranas. After all, Brahma, the author of the Puranas, in some 
eons was predominated by sattva, in some by rajas, and in some by tamas; when 
he was predominated by sattva, he composed Vaisnava Puranas, when he was pre- 
dominated by rajas Brahma Puranas, when predominated by tamas Saiva Puranas. 
And thus, the Saiva Puranas, composed by a Brahma who was blinded by tamas, are 
completely nonauthoritative like deluded prattle. But the Vaisnava Puranas, com- 
posed by a Brahma predominated by sattva, are authoritative, like the statements of 
a learned person." 


This line of argumentation—which had understandably proven popular in a 
polarized sectarian environment—can be traced back to the works of Ramanuja 
himself, albeit in embryonic form. In the Vedārthasangraha (Compilation on the 
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meaning of the Vedas), his problematic of inquiry is precisely the same: Why do 
the scriptural passages contradict each other, and what do we do about it? He 
writes, “If one were to ask, ‘How can it be that Vedic statements, which are unau- 
thored, are mutually contradictory?’ then, as previously stated, there is actually 
no contradiction because a unitary purport [tātparya] can be determined.” In this 
context, Ramanuja quotes the same Puranic passage above (suggesting a direct 
influence on Nilakantha’s own imagined opponent), demarcating the same tripar- 
tite division among the Puranas based on their eon of composition and the guna 
predominating that particular eon. He moves on quickly, however, to proposing 
his better-known “adjectival” exegesis of the names of Siva in the Upanisads: inter- 
preting Svetasvatara Upanisad 3.11, šāšvatam šivam acyutam, he pointedly main- 
tains that the name Siva is nothing but a modifier of Vignu— Acyuta—indicating 
his auspiciousness.” 

What does not concern Ramanuja to any significant degree, however, is the 
strict opposition between Saiva and Vaisnava Puranas. For Nilakantha’s imagined 
opponent, operating in a society in which sectarian tensions have reached new 
heights, it is the antagonism between the two bodies of scripture that is central. 
Clever as Rāmānujas interpretation of the name Siva may be, Nīlakaņthas oppo- 
nent shows no interest in it and, instead, expands upon the Tamasic nature of 
the Saiva Puranas at great length, arguing that it is the reliability of the speaker, 
Brahma, that determines the relative authority of Saiva and Vaisnava Puranas. 
Evidently the passage cited by Ramanuja struck him as an ideal battle ground for 
exposing the relative merits of Saiva and Vaisnava theology—not on philosophical 
grounds but based on the textual integrity of their respective scriptures. 

Expanding on his initial complaint about the speaker’s unreliability, Nilakantha’s 
opponent compiles a list of seven textual deficiencies that vitiate the scriptural au- 
thority of the Saiva Puranas. He summarizes his case as follows: 


Thus, the Saiva Puranas are nonauthoritative (1) because the speaker has the fault 
of being tamasa, (2) because of contradiction with scripture, (3) because of internal 
contradiction [svavydghatat], (4) because the meaning of its own statement is not 
corroborated by another Purana that is accepted as a valid authority[,] . . . (5) because 
itis clear that the intention of describing the greatness of the linga [Lingamahatmya] 
as stated in the Linga Purana has come forth sequentially from a question concerned 
with a particular topic,'* (6) because the Karma Purana, and so forth, are well known 
to have lost their original recensions [nastakosatvat], and (7) because of the possibil- 
ity of interpolation because of their excessive prolixity.”” 


Intriguingly, none of the reasons adduced by the opponent for his distrust of 
the Saiva Puranas has any bearing on the content, or doctrine, expressed by them. 
Rather, with each of the reasons Nilakantha attempts to supersede doctrinal dif- 
ferences by appealing to an ostensibly shared sense of philological reasoning as 
to what ought to constitute an authoritative text, and what features of such a text 
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may show proof of corruption or instability. If our author were a contemporary 
critical editor, his criteria for textual authenticity would by and large be accepted 
by academic audiences as eminently plausible, when translated into the idiom of 
modern philological practice. 

In particular, reason six will catch the eye of any contemporary textual scholar: 
is it truly possible that seventeenth-century intellectuals had developed a sophis- 
ticated model of the diachronic fluctuation of texts through circulation and ac- 
cumulation of variants? By Nilakantha’s day, commentators had been using terms 
such as patha for centuries to indicate their awareness of variant readings in classic 
works of poetry. Here, however, Nilakantha’s opponent employs a rather unusual 
and striking term, nastakoša, which has little in the way of precedent in Sanskrit 
discourse before the intellectual giants of second-millennium south India.” Its 
resonance, however, is unmistakable: the Saiva Puranas, our unnamed opponent 
argues, have lost their original recensions—that is, the original “manuscript cop- 
ies” of their authentic (divinely authored) textualized form have been lost. Suc- 
cinctly, when first enunciated by their speaker, the Saiva Puranas were known to 
have contained a vast number of verses, as several putatively original citations at- 
test. The versions accepted as canonical by the opponent’s contemporaries possess 
far fewer verses, which suggests, quite logically, that the remaining verses have 
been lost over time. Thus the received text can be presumed to bear little resem- 
blance to the original, divinely authored Purana that one might have considered 
authoritative. 

Nīlakaņthas reply illuminates the issue in more detail, illustrating his clear 
awareness that texts, whether revealed or not, have a history and, as historically 
bounded entities, are subject to loss and transformation: 


And, as for the argument [that the Saiva Puranas are not authoritative] because it is 
well known that the Karma and so forth have lost their original recensions, this also 
is insubstantial. For, the Brahmi Samhita, which consists of six thousand verses, is 
still available [pracarati] —it is not at all lost. If you maintain that the portion over 
and beyond the Brahmi Samhita is lost, consisting of eleven thousand verses from 
within the text of seventeen thousand verses known to have belonged to the Matsya 
Purana, then let it be, who says it is not? After all, we are not citing any verses from 
there. But there is no ground for excessive doubt concerning further loss within the 
Samhita that has come down to us as scripture. If some further portion is said to be 
“lost; then any other Samhita could also be conceived of as “lost,” given that there 
would be no deciding factor for discriminating what has been lost and what has not. 

If you argue that the portion we have received could have been written by any- 
one—then, no, because there is no basis for this. For, it is not the case that if some 
has been destroyed then all of it must be destroyed, nor if some has remained then 
all must remain; nor, clearly, do either you or I have even a grain of discomfort the 
size of a sesame seed with regard to the grammar of Panini occasioned by the Ai- 
ndra Grammar’s having been lost. That being the case, even with regard to the Visnu 
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Purana, it would wind up being very difficult to refute the anxiety about its extant six 
thousand verses, conjoined with the seventeen thousand verses of it that have been 
lost from within the twenty-three thousand verses we come to know of from the 
words of the Matsya Purana.” 


Here we find Nilakantha wrestling with what many would consider to be a co- 
gent objection to the Matsya Purāņas textual integrity: the Purana has evidently 
suffered from poor transmission, which caused nearly two-thirds of the text to 
be lost, and consequently one might wonder whether the remaining portion has 
also been inaccurately transmitted. The debate, then, concerns the effect of tex- 
tual transmission on the viability of scripture as a source of authoritative knowl- 
edge. Nilakantha argues, as many of us would, that we cannot afford to abandon 
fragmentary textual traditions even if we can no longer recover a comprehensive 
picture of their recension histories, much less the form of works as originally 
enunciated. 

Another of the opponent’s objections may strike us as odd at first glance— 
namely, his suspicion of the Lingamāhātmya—but in fact a very similar form of 
reasoning is used by textual scholars even today to track interpolations in clas- 
sical texts. The Linga Purana, Nīlakaņthas opponent argues, fails to conform to 
the traditional generic constraints of Puranic texts because it includes a number 
of interludes in which the characters raise lines of discussion that are seemingly 
irrelevant to abstract questions of ultimate truth, such as the nature and function 
of the sivalinga, the aniconic image of the god Siva employed in ritual worship.” 
In his opponents analysis, these passages seem to concern matters so highly spe- 
cific and foreign to our expectations as to suggest a particular time and place of 
interpolation. Nilakantha, for his part, agrees that a general internal coherence 
must exist for us to accept a Purana as free from interpolations, but he maintains 
that the initial question itself around which the text is structured is not by itself 
sufficient to determine its unitary intentionality (tatparya). Such questions, he ar- 
gues, often illuminate the bias and limitations of the questioner rather than the ul- 
timate truth promulgated by the Purana. In fact, if seemingly tangential questions 
were sufficient to overturn the authority of scripture, even the most-prized narra- 
tives of Vaisņava devotion would be called into question. The Bhagavata Purana 
itself, Nilakantha notes, begins with a similar exhortation: "Sūta, you know—we 
beseech you. By whose will was the Lord, master of the Yadavas, born of Devaki 
and Vasudeva?” 

Although much can be said about Nilakantha’s argument, two aspects of the 
debate on both sides are of particular interest in the present context. First, we 
witness a sustained and philologically sensitive inquiry into a particular textual 
problematic—that is, which features of textual structure facilitate comprehension 
of the overall purport (tātparya) of a text, and what bearing does this purport 
have on our assessment of the text’s recension history? Such dialogue flourished 
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in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; we may recall here the Madhva-Saiva 
debate on upakrama versus upasamhara—the relative priority of the beginning or 
end of a text for determining its intentionality—a subject that rose considerably 
in popularity in response to the work of Appayya Diksita. Second, we observe a 
kind of empiricist leaning in both opponents’ readiness to exemplify passages that 
problematize common assumptions about the Puranic genre and how it commu- 
nicates authoritative knowledge. In both cases, our sectarian intellectuals employ 
philological reasoning to push the boundaries of normative textual practice—and 
yet the enunciatory context is not the traditional disciplines of text criticism but 
the sectarian polemical tracts themselves. It is the new intellectual space opened 
up through the irruption of sectarian polemics that provided an ideal venue for 
philology to reach new heights, in many cases moving beyond the language and 
problematics in which textual interpretation had been posed for centuries through 
the classical Sanskritic knowledge systems. 

In the final analysis, we should be clear that philology in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries flourished through the vehicle of sectarian theology, and 
its applications were by and large theological in their agenda. We would deceive 
ourselves in expecting to uncover a neutral, “secular” space in which philologi- 
cal reasoning developed free from external commitments. Indeed, the European 
case would caution us against expecting philology and theology to keep separate 
company. To name but a single instance, Isaac Casaubon, one of early modern 
Europe’s first groundbreaking philologians—who recognized that the hermetic 
revelations so foundational to Renaissance thinking were in fact anachronistic 
apocrypha postdating the biblical texts by several centuries—was both a classicist 
and a Huguenot theologian by trade, carrying out his intellectual work in the 
service of an antipapist agenda.* In the Indian case, it was the theological off- 
shoots of philology that truly took root in public discourse, moving beyond the 
most sophisticated of scholarly discourses to affect the motivations and predispo- 
sitions of Sanskritic culture across the south Indian religious landscape. After all, 
it was not Nilakantha’s definition of prolixity that his son Girvanendra alluded to 
in his commentary on the Padārthadīpikā but, rather, the relevance of the three 
Samkhya guņas to casting doubt on the speaker of the Saiva Puranas and, hence, 
their authority as scripture. 

As it is perhaps this critique that troubles Nilakantha the most—that the Saiva 
Puranas are inherently tamasa—he advances a revised theological model of the 
speakers of the various Puranas from the standpoint of his Saiva Advaita philo- 
sophical leanings. Rather than disputing the Puranic attestations of a tripartite di- 
vision in the Puranas and the gunas of their speakers, Nilakantha circumvents the 
entire paradigm by postulating Šiva as the unitary creator of the Trimūrti—Vigņu, 
Brahma, and Rudra—with Paramasiva in the purest and most abstract sense be- 
ing absolutely distinct from the embodied or qualified (saguna) form, Rudra, who 
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was delegated to speak the tamasa Puranas. By making this case, Nilakantha aims 
not only to secure Saiva immunity from a hierarchical paradigm that favors the 
supremacy of Visnu—and one that has significant textual evidence to back it up, 
at that—but also to salvage the unitary authoritativeness of the Puranic corpus as 
a whole, irrespective of sectarian affiliation. He proposes his siddhānta as follows: 


And, as for the argument that the Vaisnava Puranas are authoritative because they 
lack the seven previously mentioned faults of the Saiva Puranas—with regard to this, 
the proposition [pratijūā] of the syllogism is valid, but the reason [hetu] is not wor- 
thy of being investigated. . . . Even if others were to argue that the Saiva and Vaisnava 
Puranas have been situated as mutually opposed and, thus, because of that mutual 
opposition the Vaisnava Puranas could be said to be invalid, given that our aim is to 
inform about the truth, it would not be reasonable for us to do so. For, the fact that 
others have erred does not mean that one must err oneself. Thus is introduced the 
established conclusion [siddhānta] that sets forth the validity of all Puranas. 

And as for what was argued—[that the Saiva Puranas are not authoritative] owing 
to internal contradiction—this is refuted for precisely the same reason. There is not 
even a whiff of internal contradiction, because the origin of Rudra from Narayana 
concerns the origin of the Rudra endowed with qualities, whereas the Trimūrti origi- 
nates from Paramašiva.” 


Thus, Nilakantha effectively deflects the textual evidence marshaled by his 
Vaisnava rival through a strategy of creative subversion, repositioning the Siva 
of the Saiva religion outside of the hierarchical paradigm Vaisnavas had deduced 
through close readings of the Puranas. A strategy such as this bears not only theo- 
logical but sociological implications as well, positioning the Brahminical Saiva 
community, which had begun to style itself explicitly as "Smārta, to appeal to 
a transcendent Hindu orthodoxy that conceptually denied the sectarian social 
structure from which it had arisen. In fact, despite the incisive philological in- 
sights of both Nilakantha and his opponent, theological models such as these left 
an indelible impact on the sectarian discourse of subsequent generations. Over 
the course of the following century, Smarta-Saivas enthusiastically adopted this 
conceptual distinction between their chosen deity, Paramasiva, and the saguna 
Rudra of the Trimūrti, and they relegated the latter to the same subordinate plane 
of existence as Visnu himself. This rhetoric soon attained such popularity that it 
became purely a matter of convention to assert, at the outset of Saiva sectarian 
tracts, the transcendent status of Paramašiva, the true Saiva deity. Take for ex- 
ample the following mangala verses from the Īsavilāsa of “Appayya Dīksita” and 
the Madhvamukhacapetika,* two Saiva polemical works conspicuously prefaced 
with this same formula: 


By whose command Brahma is the creator of the universe and Hari 
the protector, 
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And the destroyer is known as Kalarudra, homage to him, who 
bears the Pināka bow.” 


I bow to the nondual Siva, distinct from the Trimūrti, the cause of 
creation and so forth, who provides all refuge, 

Knowable from the Vedanta throughout the entire universe, for the 
pacification of a veritable flood of obstacles.” 


“TRANSGRESSING THE BOUNDARIES” OF 
DISCIPLINARITY: THE SECTARIANIZATION OF 
CLASSICAL KNOWLEDGE SYSTEMS 


By the sixteenth century in south India, as with the majority of the subcontinent, 
the idea of newness had thoroughly captivated intellectual discourse—whether 
novelty of form, substance, or indeed of scholarly methodology. It is no accident, 
in fact, that schools of thought whose very names proclaimed the virtue of new- 
ness had come into sudden vogue across sectarian lines. Such is the case, most 
notably, with Navya Nyaya, or “New Dialectics, an emergent discipline whose 
influence reached nearly every corner of Sanskrit intellectual discourse, sectarian 
theology being no exception. Take, for instance, the following aphorism, cited by 
the Madhva theologian Narayanacarya in his Advaitakalanala (The armageddon 
of Advaita), a systematic diatribe countering the Madhvatantramukhamardana 
(Crushing the face of Madhvas doctrine) of the Smarta-Saiva polymath Appayya 
Diksita: 


Statements endowed with logical reasoning are admissible even 
from a child. 

Anything else should be abandoned like grass, even if spoken by 
Brahma.” 


According to Narayanacarya, what Appayya lacked, succinctly, was logi- 
cal reasoning. As an outspoken proponent of Madhvas Dvaita (dualist) theol- 
ogy, Narayanacarya embarked on his polemical project, the Advaitakalanala, not 
merely to defend a dualist model of ontology but also to champion the revolution- 
ary dialectical models of Navya Nyaya philosophy. Navya Nyaya, although per- 
haps better known for its origin and efflorescence in Bengal following the influ- 
ential thirteenth-century Tattvacintamani (Crest jewel of principles) of Gangeša, 
had made a second home for itself among the prominent logicians of the Madhva 
lineage, who were justly renowned by contemporaries for their unsurpassed mas- 
tery of the discipline. This trend perhaps reached its zenith under the pioneering 
dialectical endeavors of Vyasa Tirtha, whose metaphysical tracts, with such names 
as the Nyāyāmrta (The nectar of logic) and the Tarkatāņdava (The dance of rea- 
soning), began to evoke an invariable concomitance between Navya Nyaya and the 
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Mādhva tradition itself. In subsequent generations, Vyasa Tirtha was succeeded by 
prolific scholars such as Vijayindra Tirtha, who continued the Navya Nyaya legacy 
with his Nyāya-mauktikamālā, Nyaya-sangraha, Nyayadhvadipika,® among many 
others—which, even when not directly concerned with formal logic, relentlessly 
evoke the semiotic authority of the “New Dialectics.” 

Even outside of the Vaisnava fold, critics of Madhvas doctrine gravitated to- 
ward the Madhva predilection for formal logic, seizing every opportunity to im- 
pugn the rationality of the school’s founder. Among the most memorable critiques 
of Madhvas dualism, Appayya Diksita’s Madhvatantramukhamardana caricatures 
Madhva as no less than an intellectual fraud, delusional enough to believe him- 
self an incarnation of the wind god, Vayu. Appayya further contends that among 
the scriptural passages Madhva cites, many were simply fabricated out of thin air 
(svakapolakalpita, or literally, “fashioned from his own cheek")," and the remain- 
der interpreted so tortuously as to defy even the limits of plausibility. He elabo- 
rates: "Such Rgvedic mantras are demonstrated to refer to the triad of incarnations 
of Vayu that he himself has made up, and so forth—thus we witness the wholesale 
transgression of the boundaries of reasonable authority [prāmāņikamaryādolla- 
üghanam]"* Appayya then continues to adduce a version of the very aphorism 
Madhvas themselves cite with pride, censuring not merely the theological doctrine 
of his Madhva opponents but equally their attachment to logical reasoning as the 
cornerstone of academic inquiry. 


Now, on the principle "Speech endowed with reason is to be accepted, not [mere] 
venerability” we would give credit to his doctrine if we could discern in it anything 
reasonable. But such is not the case. For, generally, in his doctrine, statements that 
are ascertained from his own heart alone are supported, rather than commonly held 
principles. And those principles that are exhibited are extremely carelessly observed, 
applied here and there at will. Even the boundaries of Pūrva Mimamsa are led astray 
through interpretations of disharmony [asamafijasya]. Generally speaking, words 
are used completely inappropriately. His versification cannot possibly be construed 
syntactically, and more often than not the meters do not exist.” 


While railing against the methodological preoccupations of his opponents, 
Appayya reveals his own disciplinary leanings as well. Although considered by all 
a polymath—a master of all disciplines (sarvatantrasvatantra) —Appayya, to the 
best of our knowledge, never once composed a treatise on formal logic. Rather, 
he cultivated a particular expertise in the field of Mīmāmsā, or Vedic exegesis, a 
discipline that had centuries before attained the status of a general hermeneutics, 
its principles adopted widely across the Sanskrit knowledge systems. Beyond de- 
veloping a simple mastery of the field, Appayya also pioneered a sustained inquiry 
into the status of Mīmāmsā as a discipline, negotiating the complexity of its rela- 
tionship with Vedanta philosophy, or Uttara Mimamsa.*+ Despite the discursive 
prestige accorded to Navya Nyaya terminology by the sixteenth century, his prose 
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shows few traces of its unmistakable philosophical idiom.* And perhaps most tell- 
ingly, with his provocatively titled treatise on Mimamsa, the Vidhirasayana (The 
elixir of injunction), Appayya proclaimed to his contemporaries that the entire 
discipline of Mimamsa was in need of resuscitation—and that he, specifically, 
would provide the remedy.* 

In short, Appayyas primary concern, beyond Madhvas alleged carelessness 
with source criticism, is that the integrity of the boundaries—or the operative 
rules—of Mimamsa hermeneutics not be compromised through haphazard tex- 
tual interpretations. By describing Madhvas reading strategies as “disharmoni- 
ous" (asamafijasyenaiva), Appayya further demarcates himself as an avowed in- 
sider in Mimamsa hermeneutics: the principle of samanjyasya, or "harmony; is 
a Mimamsaka axiom that requires interpreters, wherever possible, to understand 
texts as harmonious intentional communications, free from internal contradic- 
tion. Such subtle gestures were by no means lost on his Madhva contemporaries. 
Given that their Smarta-Saiva opponent had so thoroughly identified himself with 
the inner workings of the Mimamsa system, they began to look for strategies to 
dismantle not merely Appayyas own arguments but also the very universality of 
Mīmāmsās hermeneutical apparatus. 

What precisely was the relationship, then, between Madhva faith and formal 
logic, Saiva scripture and Mīmāmsā exegesis? Disciplinarity, it seems, was no lon- 
ger coterminous with the object of inquiry for the Sanskrit knowledge systems 
in early modern south India. One did not become a Mimamsaka, in this climate, 
merely to understand the meaning of the Vedas, nor a Naiyayika to master syl- 
logistic reasoning. Rather, by the sixteenth century, during the floruit of Appayya 
Diksita, the first stages of a sectarianization of the means of knowledge took place, 
as discipline-specific approaches to textuality came to be claimed as the property of 
competing religious traditions. To be a Madhva theologian in this period, one had 
little choice but to apply oneself to the study of Navya Nyaya; and over the course 
of time, Mimamsa acquired an intimate association with the social circles of the 
Smārta-Šaivas, such that by the following centuries prominent Madhvas expressed 
a wholehearted disdain for the interpretive maxims of Mimamsa philosophy. 

By the time of Vijayindra Tirtha, a genuine skepticism had begun to arise in 
Madhva circles concerning the general applicability of Mimamsa hermeneutics. 
Although Vijayindra himself had authored works of the Mimamsa school, he evi- 
dently felt no compunction, as did Appayya, regarding the “transgressing” of its 
"boundaries" in the service of Dvaita theology. In his Turiyasivakhandana (Crush- 
ing the transcendent-fourth Siva), for instance, Vijayindra even celebrates the vir- 
tue of transgressing Mimamsaka boundaries, which, he contends, was in fact a 
deliberate and strategic decision on the part of the Madhva school: 


It is unreasonable to say that the boundary of Pūrva Mimamsa is led astray by such 
improper application. By saying that the statements of our Teacher [Madhva] were 
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arrived at merely by his own fancy, one acts like a frog in a well. Only the principles 
shown by our Teacher possess the fortitude of intellect, and not those shown by oth- 
ers. The disharmonious application of the boundaries of Pūrva Mimamsa is in fact 
precisely our doctrine.” 


It is Narayanacarya, however, who finally threw down the gauntlet, in his 
Advaitakalanala, calling for the wholesale rejection of Mimamsaka reading 
strategies outside of the narrow confines of Vedic ritual exegesis. Structured as 
a systematic counterattack on Appayyas Madhvatantramukhamardana, the 
Advaitakalanala rejects each one of Appayya’s allegations in turn, including the 
notorious issue of Madhvas recovery—or fabrication—of little-known scriptures. 
As one may predict, Narayanacarya was prepared with an equally incisive coun- 
terattack for each of Appayya’s allegations, attempting to renegotiate the limits 
of what constitutes acceptable scriptural authority and how we can reliably trust 
the authenticity of an attested source. In making his case, Narayanacarya exhibits 
much of the heightened philological sensitivity marshaled by his near contempo- 
rary, Nilakantha Diksita, in his Sivatattvarahasya, never hesitating to bring critical 
scrutiny to fundamental questions of source criticism. 

Take, for instance, the question of metrical flaw, still employed today as a key 
text-critical principle for determining whether a verse or text has been modi- 
fied or poorly transmitted over the centuries. Madhvas sources, Appayya tells 
us, are consistently riddled with metrical errors; thus, we are forced to doubt the 
faithfulness of their transmission and, as a result, their reliability as authoritative 
scripture. Narayanacarya takes a firm and principled stand on the matter based 
on the legacy of classical Sanskrit metrics, claiming that an innumerable array of 
variant verse forms are in fact metrically permitted, and, hence, a deviant metri- 
cal form cannot be reliably accepted as a criterion for the corruption of a verse. 
In fact, he reminds us quite correctly that the Mahabharata is full of metrically 
deviant verses, all of which are accepted equally as authoritative by his contem- 
poraries. He elaborates: 


For instance, the meter known as jagati consists of twelve syllables, and there are 
4,096 mutually distinct subtypes because of their derivations based on their sequen- 
tial formation of heavy and light syllables. Names, such as vamšastha, drutavilambita, 
and so forth, have been designated for a few among them. Such is the case for a single 
meter; as there may be a greater number of syllables in a given meter, an individual 
meter may exceed a lakh [of subtypes]. And as for those [well-known] meters such 
as šārdūlavikrīdita and sragdharā, these are applied specifically per verse or per foot. 
It is not that a single specific meter is demanded by all four lines of a verse.” 


On the question of metrical flaw, Narayanacarya is by no means timid in at- 
tempting to disarm not only Appayyas arguments but even his principal tools of 
textual interpretation. What engages his attention throughout the majority of the 
Advaitakālānala, however, is not metrics but Mimamsa. Preoccupying himself 
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with the analytical power of Mīmāmsā maxims, and the limits of their applica- 
bility, Narayanacarya calls into question the essential nature of disciplinarity in 
Sanskrit šāstra and the extratextual sectarian significance of disciplinary divisions. 
Appayya, for his part, being an accomplished Mimamsaka with an ingenious sense 
of the hermeneutic potential of Mimamsa strategies of interpretation, launches his 
attacks on Madhva by way of highly specific Mimamsaka principles. Take, for in- 
stance, the first verse of the Madhvatantramukhamardana —quite likely intended 
both as an intellectual witticism and as a genuine attack on the scriptural founda- 
tions of dualist theology. He writes, 


To those who define the subject of the Brahmasütras as "Siva or 
Visnu; 

It is agreed—we who worship nirguna brahman accept the saguna as 
well. 

Little contradiction arises for us, who know the na hi nindā maxim. 

Nor should any other interpretation of the Sütras be suppressed by 
you.” 


The na hi nindā maxim is an interpretive principle paraphrased directly from 
the Mīmāmsāsūtrabhāsya (2.4.20) of Sabara, who aims to resolve the potential 
contradictions in ritual procedure resulting from Vedic passages that appear to 
censure (nindā) a particular sequence of actions. Such blame, Sabara contends, 
does not prohibit what seems to be prohibited, but rather simply allows room for 
some other possibility. As he writes, “Blame, after all, is not employed to blame 
the blameworthy, but rather to praise something other than what is blamed (na 
hi nindā nindyam ninditum prayujyate, kim tarhi ninditād itarat prašamsitum). As 
such, what is understood is not a prohibition of what is blamed but rather an in- 
junction of something else.”4° 

Appayya, for his part, extracts the na hi nindā maxim from its Vedic ritual 
context and adapts it for the resolution of apparent logical contradictions in other 
scriptures, such as the sectarian Puranas and the Brahmasūtras. Any scriptural 
statement that appears to castigate either Siva or Visnu—or even to deny the non- 
dualistic nature of the world—may simply be interpreted as an optional, contin- 
gent description of the true state of affairs. Individual deities, for example, may be 
equated with the nondual brahman as saguna manifestations on the force of this 
same maxim. Apparently exasperated by this approach, Narayanacarya not only 
maintains that Appayyas particular uses of Mimamsa hermeneutics are inappli- 
cable as a critique of Madhvas doctrine of dualism, or as a means to determine the 
identity of or difference between Siva and Visnu, but he also goes much further 
and throws into question the more general validity of Pūrva Mimamsa itself as an 
approach to textual interpretation outside of the narrow confines of Vedic ritual 
procedure. As he remarks aphoristically in one of his verses: “Mimamsa, set forth 
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to resolve the contradiction among statements occupying the peak of scripture, is 
in this case entirely fruitless?” 

By reducing the consequences of the na hi nindd maxim to absurdity, what 
Narayanacarya aims to elucidate is the danger involved in haphazardly applying 
hermeneutical principles without careful attention to what those principles logi- 
cally entail. When any critical statement can be explained away as optionality, 
scripture is rendered unable to negate heretical doctrines in simple, declarative 
statements. Even genuine philosophical refutation becomes logically impossible. 
By thus attempting to outlaw Mimamsa reading practices in the arena of sectar- 
ian debate, Narayanacarya reveals the growing division between the very tools of 
textual interpretation employed by rival sectarian traditions. In fact, rather than 
agreeing on a single shared medium for debate, the two rival traditions began to 
demarcate certain textual approaches as essentially their own property, distancing 
themselves from attack and counterattack by attempting to invalidate their oppo- 
nents’ reading practices. In fact, Narayanacarya enthusiastically accepts Appayyas 
allegations that Madhva "transgresses the boundaries" of Mimamsa, construing 
this transgressive maneuver as the culmination of the Madhva school’s mastery 
of syllogistic logic. No school of philosophy, even Mīmāmsā, he argues, ought to 
be accepted as the arbiter of all intellectual activity. Were this the case, one who 
failed to accept the primacy of "primordial matter" (prakrti) would "transgress" 
the precepts of the Sankhya school of philosophy, and one who failed to accept the 
ontological inherence of properties in objects would "transgress" the principles of 
Vaisesika. 


And as for the claim that even the boundaries of Pūrva Mīmāmsā are being led astray 
by improper argumentation, then our response is that we are not the servants of the 
Pūrva Mimamsakas. We'll proceed with whatever boundaries we like. But rather— 


Statements endowed with logical reasoning are admissible even from a child. 
Anything else should be abandoned like grass, even if spoken by Brahma. 


Based on this principle, we accept what is reasonable, and we abandon what is un- 
reasonable. This is an ornament, not a fault, for those who propound independent 
systems of thought. Otherwise, by failing to accept the ontological category of in- 
herence, one would transgress the boundaries of Kaņādas [Vaisesika] system, and 
by failing to accept the primacy of prakrti, one would transgress the boundaries of 
Samkhya; thus, we by no means consider this a fault. But rather, how could we not 
perceive you yourself—who have accepted the singularity of the self, the universal 
brahman, the falsehood of the world, and the fact that the Veda teaches falsehood— 
as having transgressed the boundaries of all systems apart from the Buddhists.” 


In short, Narayanacarya turns Appayyas allegation on its head—transgressing 
the hermeneutics of Pūrva Mīmāmsā is no fault at all but rather a dearly held 
principle of argumentation and interpretation. Despite—or perhaps even because 
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of—the vehemence of his argumentation, Narayanacarya manages both to solidify 
the boundaries between their respective sectarian communities and, in the pro- 
cess, to draw widespread scrutiny across sectarian boundaries to the very read- 
ing practices that had been taken for granted for centuries as the foundations of 
textual interpretation. As a result, the source material of sectarian debate became 
the source of a widespread reconsideration of textual interpretation itself, as intel- 
lectuals from all camps contributed to an incisive reconsideration of just how the 
texts they had long taken for granted really do mean what we think they mean. 


THE MANY MEANINGS OF NARAYANA: ETYMOLOGY 
AND LEXICOGRAPHY IN INTERSECTARIAN DEBATE 


As a tradition justly renowned for its rigorous analysis of the form and func- 
tion of language, Sanskrit textual culture has always made room for etymology. 
Commentators in all subdisciplines habitually gravitated toward both historical 
etymology—namely, the morphological derivation of words provided by Paninian 
grammar—and various techniques of semantic etymology, such as Yāskas Nirukta, a 
school of thought devoted to deriving the meaning of Vedic texts from the level 
of the word upward. Both Paninian Vyakarana and Nairuktika etymology con- 
tinued to flourish throughout the second millennium in south India, particu- 
larly as exegetical tools for defending sectarian-specific interpretations of scrip- 
ture. Among noteworthy sectarian iconoclasts, Madhva in particular initiated a 
number of new and controversial approaches to Vedic exegesis, demarcating new 
boundaries for the scope and applicability of etymological analysis. In order to 
establish Visnu himself as the “great purport,” or mahātātparya, of Vedic scripture, 
Madhva proposed new parameters for the very meaning of Vedic words them- 
selves. Visnu, he argued, being the sole entity in possession of all perfect attributes 
(gunaparipurnatva), could literally be denoted by every single word in the Vedic 
corpus (sarvasabdavacyatva), each of which held the capacity to signify one of his 
unique properties. 

In light of these contentious claims, it is no wonder that Madhvas dialectic 
strategies sparked centuries of debate across south India as to the limits and 
proper applications of etymological analysis. As sectarian tensions escalated in 
subsequent centuries, theologians of all lineages seized upon this new permissive- 
ness to elevate etymological speculation to new heights. Succinctly, we witness 
two distinctive trends in the approach to word meaning over the early modern 
centuries, cultivated expressly for the purpose of proving the superiority of one 
sect over another. First, theologians cultivated a predilection for what we might 
call “extreme etymology.’ Reminiscent of the passion for slesa, or extreme feats of 
language, that spread like wildfire among the literary circles of south India in par- 
ticular,** sectarian advocates strove to outdo their competitors in the complexity 
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or even sheer number of etymologies they could defensibly derive from the name 
of their chosen deity. 

One noteworthy example is a remarkable composition by the notable 
Madhva theologian Vijayīndra Tirtha, the Nardyanasabdarthanirvacana (Ety- 
mology of the meaning of the word Narayana). Circulated as a pamphlet-sized 
handbook for the possible derivations for this popular name of Visnu, the 
Narayanasabdarthanirvacana assembles well over one hundred (126, to be pre- 
cise) etymological explanations for the name Narayana, all conforming precisely 
to the strictures of Paninian grammatical analysis. Through such etymological 
feats, Vijayindra effectively unites the supposed legitimacy of Paninian grammati- 
cal derivation with a Nirukta-like freedom to derive any semantic meaning de- 
manded by the commentator’s theological agenda. Elsewhere, Vijayindra Tirtha 
proves capable of subordinating even the most obvious primary word meanings 
to his creative etymologies. For instance, in his Turiyasivakhandana—a treatise 
aimed explicitly at refuting the existence of a “transcendent fourth” Paramasiva— 
Vijayindra defends his characteristically Madhva claim that all names of deities in 
the Vedic corpus ought to be interpreted primarily as signifiers of the god Visnu, 
a principle he extracts from the Rgvedic passage “yo devanam namadha eka eva,” 
construed rather problematically by Madhva as “He who is the one single name 
of all the gods.” As he writes, “And moreover, through examination of the scrip- 
tural citation ‘yo devanam namadha eka eva, one establishes the conclusion that 
Narayana alone is the single chief purport of the names of all gods. Otherwise, one 
would be forced to block the primary signification of the restrictive limitation: one 
single name.”* 

In fact, the names of deities themselves, such as Narayana, had become prime 
objects of contestation for entire generations of sectarian polemicists.** Names of 
individual deities do occur frequently in Vedic and Puranic literature, but by the 
sixteenth century many of these names had long since acquired a conventional 
association with one of the two principal sectarian deities of Vaidika Hindus. In 
such a context, given Vedic statements declaring that both "I$ana" and “Narayana” 
are the supreme deity, the sole source of the universe, it is all but inevitable that 
commentators should resort to strategic etymology to demonstrate that one or the 
other does not signify Siva or Visnu, respectively, as custom would hold. As a re- 
sult, etymological virtuosity soon became a prized commodity among prominent 
theologians who wished to establish the absolute supremacy of one sectarian deity 
over the other. 

The name Narayana in particular came to occupy a central strategic position in 
these debates, as Vaisnava expositors struggled to secure the name exclusively for 
Visnu, and Saiva commentators contrived some alternative explanation for why the 
name referred either to a transcendent Paramasiva exclusively or to all three deities 
of the Trimūrti—Brahmā, Visnu, and Rudra-Siva. Moreover, their explanations of 
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how Narayana means what they propose it means draw on the heights of gram- 
matical, etymological, and philological reasoning from across disciplines. One has 
only to survey the New Catalogus Catalogorum or any of the major manuscript 
libraries to observe a proliferation of treatises concerned with ņa-tva, or the gram- 
matical rules prompting retroflection of the nasal n in Sanskrit words and com- 
pounds, their origins concentrated quite specifically in early modern south India." 
In essence, this peculiar fascination was no disinterested collective inquiry into 
morphological grammar; rather, the aim was to establish why Narayana exhibited 
its retroflection in the final syllable, and what the implications of this retroflex were 
for the meaning of this highly contested name. 

On the other hand— perhaps in response to such feats of extreme etymology— 
more circumspect theologians began to direct a critical gaze toward both the very 
concept of word meaning and the tools traditionally used to ascertain that meaning. 
If etymology can truly establish that a word signifies any deity or quality desired, 
what explanatory value does it possess? And, if traditional meanings of words and 
names can easily be undermined by etymological sleight of hand, of what use is a 
dictionary that tells us that Narayana means "Visņu”? It is this critical reflectivity to- 
ward disciplinary approaches to word meaning that occupied the attention of many 
of Appayyas, Vijayindras, and Narayanacarya’s near contemporaries. Particularly 
noteworthy in this regard is a dialogical exchange between a Smarta-Saiva exegete, 
Govinda Nayaka, and a Vaisnava rival whose name remains unknown, in which the 
two debate the true meaning of the name Narayana and the disciplinary approaches 
suitable for arriving at its true meaning. 

Both the original Smārta treatise and the Vaisnava response, which replies di- 
rectly to the Smarta work in question, have been preserved in the same bundle at 
the Adyar Library and Research Centre in Chennai,* providing us with a unique 
opportunity to witness sectarian polemical exchange in action. What is most fasci- 
nating about this exchange, however, is that each opponent integrates a program- 
matic methodological statement into the substance of his claim, differing not only 
as to what the name Narayana means but also how we can justifiably discern its 
signification. On the Smarta side, Govinda Nayaka advocates etymology as the 
principal authority for determining word meaning, whereas his Vaisnava inter- 
locutor defends lexicography as the deciding factor in adjudicating signification. 
In the process, we meet with a substantive exchange regarding the relative merits 
of etymology and lexicography themselves as knowledge systems and tools for 
sectarian debate. 

The first of these works, the Narayanasabdasadharanya of Govinda Nayaka, ad- 
vocates the Smārta position, arguing that the name Narayana simultaneously sig- 
nifies each deity of the Trimūrti—Brahmā, Visnu, and Rudra-Siva. He declares his 
intention plainly at the outset of the pamphlet: “It is well-known in literature such 
as the Puranas that, based on the conventional usage by the learned and etymology, 
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the term Narayana is expressive of the Trimūrti—that is, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva” 
As evidence for this rather bold assertion, Govinda Nayaka proceeds to exemplify 
creative etymologies that construe the name Narayana as referring to each of the 
three deities, corroborating these etymologies with Puranic citations that narrate 
these same meanings in well-known mythological episodes. Like the clever etymol- 
ogies of Vijayīndra Tirtha, Govinda Nāyakas glosses hinge on pedantic references 
to such unlikely Sanskrit lexemes as na, a “word” that possesses the virtue of si- 
multaneously accounting for the peculiar retroflexion in the compound Narayana. 
Drawing on the various attested meanings of ņa, for instance, he explains the name 
Narayana as follows: “Nara is the aggregate of individual souls, or nara-s. The one 
from whom liberation [is given] to that [aggregate] [is Narayana]. Na, in fact, in- 
dicates liberation, as attested in the Ratnamala: ‘Na refers to a lotus or knowledge’ 
The dative case ending is not elided.’*” And subsequently: “Or, Narayana refers 
to the na, or ‘lover; of the ndra, the aggregate of women in Vraja. The dative case 
ending is not elided, as in the compound ‘lover to Ahalya:*° The word na, in the 
Ratnamālā, is said to refer to a lover, Bhairava, a thorn, or a sound.” 

In the above examples, the name Narayana is construed in the convention- 
ally accepted sense, as an alternative name for Visnu. The true force of Govinda 
Nayaka’s argument comes into view, however, when he applies the same etymolog- 
ical strategies to render the name Narayana capable of signifying Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva equally. Just as the name was construed above to signify “the lover of the 
women of Vraja, a meaning that unmistakably refers to the Vaisnava theology 
of Krsna, the same name, he argues, can be derived to reveal hidden references 
to the canonical mythology of Siva or Brahma. These references, in turn, once 
revealed, demonstrate a genuine ontological capacity within the name Narayana 
to bring to mind the gods Siva and Brahmi to the same degree as Visnu. Take, for 
instance, the following alternative etymologies, which evoke the motifs of Siva 
as Gangadhara, bearer of the river Ganges, and Brahma as originating from the 
lotus-navel of Visnu: 


Or, [Siva is so called] because of his being the abode of the water of the Ganga—or 
nara. Naras are clearly defined as “waters” in the Karma Purana. In various locations 
in the Puranas, the word Narayana is revealed as referring to Siva.” 


Now is clarified the fact that the word Narayana can also refer to the Four-Faced 
[Brahma]... . He of whom the lotus stalks, or ndla, arising from [Visnu’s] navel are 
ayanas—that is, they take the form of paths for coming and going. Ayana is used in 
the sense of “refuge” or “path” In the Siva Purana, [we encounter such a usage of the 
term ndla]: “O sage, having gone on each nāla for a hundred years, he mounted the 
lotus by means of the path of the nāla, O sage.? 


This approach is no mere parlor trick; rather, the author intends to advance a 
genuine argument about the intrinsic signifying capacity of the name Narayana, 
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which, in turn, holds serious implications for the orthodox Vaidika pedigree 
of non-Vaisnava Hindu sects. Etymology, traditionally, is a fundamental crite- 
rion for the signifying capacity (Sakti) of a word. By attesting valid Paninian 
etymologies of the sacred name Narayana that unambiguously evoke Siva and 
Brahma, Govinda Nayaka implies that the Vedas themselves, when using the 
name Narayana, simultaneously inculcate the authority of each of the three dei- 
ties of the Trimūrti through the signifying capacity (Sakti) of that single name. 
On this basis, Saivas would be able to advance a Vedic exegetical defense of 
the transcendence of a unitary Paramasiva, who is beyond name and form, en- 
compassing all three subordinate deities—including Visnu, who is referred to 
directly by the name Nārāyaņa. Govinda Nayaka himself hints at just such an 
implication: “Or, all names may apply to all deities, because the three are reflec- 
tions of one consciousness” In essence, the project is to undercut the Madhva 
concept of sarvasabdavacyatva, "being signified by all names,’ from the Vedas, 
so that it refers not to Visnu but to the nondual, absolute Paramasiva. And fur- 
thermore, if all three deities can be proven ontologically equivalent on etymo- 
logical grounds, there can be no possibility of presuming an inherent difference 
in the Puranas of Saiva, Brahma, and Vaisnava origin on the grounds of their 
respective authorship alone. 

In the second of the two tracts, the Nārāyaņasabdanirukti, an anonymous 
Vaisnava polemicist attempts to refute these claims, maintaining that the name 
Narayana refers exclusively to Visnu in common parlance. Taking refuge in the 
old maxim “Customary usage supersedes etymology” (rüdhir yogam apaharati), 
the author contends that etymological sophistry bears no relationship to the ac- 
tual semantic function of a word, whether in scripture or worldly discourse. To 
the contrary, if one were free to provide alternative etymological explanations 
for any scriptural term, including names of deities, chaos would result, especial- 
ly in the domain of ritual. Given that particular religious observances are pre- 
scribed in Puranic scriptures as appropriate for the worship of each individual 
deity, one would be free to substitute any of the ritual instructions or implements 
at will simply by replacing the name Šiva with Visnu. As our Vaisnava polemicist 
warns us: 


Then, the following could be said: a statement that prohibits worshipping Visnu with 
unhusked barleycorns would signify the prohibition of worshipping Siva with un- 
husked barleycorns. A statement prescribing darsan of Siva at dusk would prescribe 
the daršan of Visnu at dusk. A statement that prescribes the observance of a vow for 
Visnu on the Ekādašī (the eleventh day of the lunar fortnight) would then prescribe 
the observance of that vow for Siva on the Ekādašī, and so forth. Because the conse- 
quence would be entailed that all rituals described in the Puranas, and so forth, could 
be practiced however one desires, the differential arrangements of Vedic practices 
would be dissolved, and no sin would accrue to those who practiced in whatever 
manner they wished. 
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Clearly, for both interlocutors, the etymology of the name Nārāyaņa was by no 
means a matter restricted to academic pedantry; rather, both sides believed the 
issue had wide-ranging consequences for the regulation of public religious obser- 
vances across sectarian lines. Philology, in short, facilitated the adjudication of re- 
ligious practice. For our present purposes, however, what is most interesting is the 
conceptual consequences of this polemical interaction—that is, the pressure that 
exchanges such as this one placed on those who would reflect on core textual prac- 
tices of textual interpretation within the Sanskrit knowledge systems. In the pres- 
ent scenario, Govinda Nayaka and his Vaisnava opponent did not rest their cases 
at the proposal and refutation of individual etymologies; rather, their exchange 
overflowed the boundaries of pure polemic, sparking deeper theoretical reflec- 
tions about the utility of etymological modes of interpretation. Govinda Nayaka, 
for his part, defends the practice of “extreme etymology” on theoretical grounds, 
dismissing not only the maxim “Customary usage supersedes etymology” but also 
the discipline of lexicography itself and its authority with regard to word meaning. 
On the limitations of the standard Sanskrit lexicon, Govinda Nayaka writes, 


One might argue that because [the word Narayana] appears in lexicons as referring 
to Visnu in such passages as “Visnu, Narayana, Krsna,’ and so forth, it cannot refer 
commonly to the triad of deities—this is not correct. What is commonly known 
from a lexicon, after all, serves merely for the education of children. Otherwise, 
words not included [in the lexicon] could not possibly refer to Visnu. Precisely the 
same would be true as well for words referring to Brahma and Siva. . . . 

Therefore, because words such as Nārāyaņa are revealed in the Puranas as refer- 
ring to the triad of deities, it should be understood that such words are construed 
through a restriction of their signifying power as referring to Visnu [alone]. For that 
very reason, Kaiyata has explained that a word, which possesses multiple signifying 
capacities, is applied to a signified entity by means of the delimitation of the word’s 
signifying power. Such is the case with the application of the word twice-born, 
which signifies a member of the three classes, to the Brahmin in particular owing 
to the currency of this usage among the ignorant—after all, it is revealed in the 
Naradiya: 
words Brahmin or Smarta are employed, although they signify Smartas, Vaisnavas, 
Madhvas, [and] Saivas, only Smartas are understood, rather than Vaisnavas and the 
rest, owing to the currency of such usage among the ignorant. And the same occurs 
as well with the word Nārāyaņa.” 


ccc, 


twice-borns are Brahmins, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas.” Likewise, when the 


At first glance, Govinda Nāyakas argument may strike the reader as intuitively 
plausible. After all, does a word acquire its power to convey meaning simply be- 
cause its definition appears in a dictionary? To the contrary, authors of lexicons 
have selected the principal definitions of words so as to meet the needs of a rather 
restricted audience—namely, those who have no prior acquaintance with a word, 
and who thus require a straightforward indication of its most frequently attested 
meaning. Moreover, if a specific idiomatic sense of a word has gained currency in 
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popular discourse, lexicons will be more likely to point readers toward this specific 
meaning rather than toward the full range of the word’s denotative capacity. This is 
the case with words such as the term Smarta, which, in classical literature signified 
all individuals learned in the smrtis, but which in early modern south India came 
to refer exclusively to one particular sectarian community. Theoretically speak- 
ing, Govinda Nayaka refers to this linguistic phenomenon as the “restriction” of a 
word's signifying capacity (Sakti). And by restricting the signification of a word for 
a particular purpose, he argues, one cannot genuinely curtail the word’s capacity 
to denote a wide range of meanings in various contexts. 

Where Govinda Nayaka’s opponent differs, however, is on the very nature of 
lexicography as a discipline. Specifically, he draws our attention to the intensely 
philological practice of compiling a dictionary, an enterprise that requires a sus- 
tained engagement with living speech communities as well as with the extensive 
canon of texts written in the Sanskrit language. A lexicon is not, ideally speaking, 
simply a collection of signposts for the ignorant; rather, producers of dictionar- 
ies aim to compile the range of meanings attested for a word across all extant 
genres of textuality, orienting the discerning reader both to the statistically most 
significant meanings and those specialized senses of words that are restricted to 
particular contexts. Presented with such a lexicon—that is, one that has been com- 
piled through an exhaustive philological analysis of all major textual genres—no 
responsible exegete should ascribe a meaning to a Puranic name that has never 
before been attested in the history of Sanskrit textuality. And if a passage attesting 
an improbable meaning for a term happens to be found, it would more than war- 
rant suspicion of interpolation, particularly in a Puranic corpus biased toward the 
sectarian faction the citation favors. As our Vaisnava polemicist argues, 


For, a lexicon does not of its own accord restrict the signifying power of a word, 
generally used by prior authors in various senses, to a single object. Nor does it state 
that a word generally employed by prior authors in a restricted set of senses can in 
fact be taken in a variety of senses. Rather, it states that a word possesses signifying 
capacities with regard to precisely those meanings for which it has attained currency, 
which are not contrary to general usage, and do not provoke the scorn of learned 
people—because, like grammar, lexicography is subordinate to actual usage. Other- 
wise, a lexicon would not be usable by all people. Thus, a lexicon of its own accord 
clearly defines the conventional meaning, which has become current owing to re- 
peated usage by a multitude of people, so that it may be easily understood.” 


In other words, to explain that words such as Nardyana have one common- 
ly accepted meaning does not require a theoretical appeal to the “restriction” of 
signifying power. Rather, critical reasoning and extensive reading across genres 
is sufficient to alert the discerning mind that Narayana simply does not mean 
“the one who bears the river Ganges” in any naturally occurring citation. While, 
conveniently for the Vaigņava case, words such as Siva (auspicious), I$ana (Lord), 
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Mahešvara (Great Lord), and other names of the god Siva regularly function as de- 
scriptive adjectives in the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata Purana, and other religious 
texts, “words such as Narayana,” the Vaisnava polemicist maintains, “despite their 
intrinsic generalizability, do not occur in general usage in such narrative passages 
as referring to something other than Narayana, either independently or as qualify- 
ing adjectives. ... The word Narayana is not observed to be employed in the sense 
of Siva, and so forth, anywhere except in the statements you have exemplified.” >* Ex- 
treme etymology, quite simply, stretches the common sense of philology beyond 
all reasonable credulity. Our author rests his case, concluding by impugning the 
textual integrity of the passages from the Saiva Puranas that Govinda Nayaka cites 
in defense of his alternative etymologies of Narayana: 


The employed usages that you have cited as conveying the fact that the word 
Narayana refers to Siva are not exemplified in texts such as the Nilakantha Bhāsya, 
Sivarkamanidipika, Šivastutisūktimālikā, Sivatattvaviveka, and Saivakarnámrta,? 
[which were written] by followers of the Saiva doctrine who are extremely self- 
interested, for the purpose of establishing that the word Narayana refers to Siva. 
Nor do we exemplify them when attempting to refute them, a process that involves 
recording each individual line contained in those texts. Moreover, because in the 
Mahabharata, and other works as well, interpolations are observed, it is difficult to 
avoid the doubt that interpolations may exist in extremely prolix works such as the 
Siva Purana and the Skanda Purana, as these works are generally compiled by Saivas 
alone. After all, fabricated texts on the greatness of sacred centers, which concern 
modern temples and other sites, are being composed and attributed precisely to the 
Skanda Purana, the Siva Purana, and so forth. Thus the Passages you cite are not 
Puranic at all. 


Indeed, our authors final allegation is genuinely credible: early modern 
south India had witnessed the emergence of Puranic factories, of sorts, fabri- 
cating a mythological past (sacred “narratives of place” or talapurāņams, Skt. 
sthalapuránas) for devotional sites across the Tamil country—Madurai being no 
exception, as will be discussed in the next chapter. As the Vaisņava counterat- 
tack on the Narayanasabdanirukti reaches its logical conclusion, readers are led 
to the same state of guarded skepticism that Nilakantha Diksita encounters in his 
Sivatattvarahasya. When implausible proof texts surface in debate, sectarian philo- 
logians apply a renewed critical gaze to the textual integrity of sectarian scripture 
itself, warning against the ever-present reality of textual drift and, consequently, 
the dangers interpolation can pose for responsible scriptural exegesis. Throughout 
this exchange, Govinda Nayaka and our anonymous Vaisnava polemicist advance 
arguments far removed from the doctrinal claims of sectarian theology. In search 
of common ground for contestation, both opponents have turned instead to the 
disciplinary tools of textual hermeneutics, generating an informed reconsidera- 
tion of the limits of two key approaches to semantic analysis. Each of the two, 
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etymology and lexicography, although supported by centuries of classical learn- 
ing, appear to the eyes of early modern polemicists as themselves contingent ana- 
lytic devices, subject to application only within the restricted confines of cautious 
philological reasoning. 


PHILOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SPHERE: THE PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Despite their passing preoccupation with lexicons and retroflexes, sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century scholars had become increasingly fascinated with the social 
significance of public sectarian comportment. Markers of membership in a par- 
ticular sectarian community became the object of new contestation and critical 
inquiry, and creativity in the hermeneutic feats employed to justify the usage of 
these insignia rose dramatically. Take, for instance, the practice of applying the 
tripundra—three stripes of ash—to the forehead to publicly signal one’s identity 
as an orthodox Saiva. Early modern Smārta-Šaivas, such as Appayya Diksita and 
Nilakantha Diksita, had adopted a line of scriptural defense for the practice of 
applying the tripundra that hinges on a striking interpretation of a verse from 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad, one that has generated as much controversy among 
seventeenth-century sdstrins as among contemporary scholars: 


By the power of austerity and the grace of god, the learned 
Svetasvatara 

Knew brahman and proclaimed to the atyasramins that pure 
Supreme, worshipped by the company of sages.” 


The key term in this verse is atyasramin. Many contemporary translators adopt 
an additive approach to construing this perplexing term, rendering "ati-āšrama,” 
as “beyond the dsramas,’ that is, having transcended the four stages of life. And 
indeed, speculation from within the Sanskrit knowledge systems seems to justify 
this interpretation. Advaitin theologians, beginning with Sankaracarya, adopted 
terms such as atyásramin to speak of a class of renunciants, often jīvanmuktas 
(those liberated while alive), who had passed beyond the strictures of the tradi- 
tional social order. More recently, however, leading scholars of early Saivism have 
discovered that the term atyāšrama, in its original usage, in fact is closely asso- 
ciated with a group of Atimārgic Pāšupatas.** That is, Šaiva scriptures, as early 
as the Nisvāsamūlasūtra (ca. fifth century C.E.), speak of two principal subsets of 
Saiva lineages: the Atimàrga—in subsequent centuries including such groups as 
the Paficarthika Pasupatas, Kāpālikas, and Kalamukhas—and the Mantramarga, 
commonly associated with Agamic Saivism (such as the Saiva Siddhanta). Among 
the former, initiates are said to adopt a practice known either as the atyāšrama vow 
(atyasramavrata) or the Great Pasupata vow (mahāpāsupatavrata), an observance 
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that later Saiva exegetes understand quite rightly to involve smearing the entire 
body in ash (bhasmoddhūlana). 

Among Western Indologists, the recovery of this Saiva sense of atyasrama—and 
the religious sensibilities it was intended to evoke—figures among the more note- 
worthy discoveries of the past decades. Nevertheless, equal credit must be granted 
to the Smarta-Saiva philologians of the early modern period, who themselves had 
recovered the same historical sense of the term atyāšramin, which had fallen into 
ambiguity for earlier Advaita Vedanta philosophers. Having amassed Upanisadic, 
Puranic, and Agamic citations that contained the troubling term, Smarta polemi- 
cists ascertained correctly that the atyasramavrata and pasupatavrata were synony- 
mous and involved the practice of smearing the body with ash. By the seventeenth 
century, however, Nilakantha and his colleagues had added a polemical twist to 
their interpretation of this problematic term, claiming that atyāsrama literally re- 
ferred not to the smearing of ash but, more specifically, to the prescription to apply 
the tripundra to the forehead, the Saiva sectarian tilaka. By doing so, they had es- 
sentially uncovered a Vaidika proof text for a distinctively Saiva sectarian practice— 
a practice, in fact, that publicly demarcated one’s identity as an orthodox Saiva. 

Nilakantha Diksita explores the matter in some detail in his Saubhāgyacandrā- 
tapa, his unpublished manual of Srividya ritual, outlining the scriptural injunc- 
tions for the application of the tripundra: 


In the Svetasvatara Upanisad, it is revealed: 


“By the power of austerity and the grace of god, the learned 
Svetasvatara, 

knower of brahman, proclaimed to the atyāsramins that pure Su- 
preme, enjoyed by the company of sages?" 

On this matter, at the end of the procedure for applying the tripundra is re- 
vealed the following statement in the Brahmottarakhanda: 


“Supreme gnosis, capable of severing transmigration, belongs to 
those alone 
By whom was practiced long ago this atyasrama dharma. 


The fact that the bearing of the tripuņdra is established here to be expressed by 
the term atyāšrama is corroborated by the following praise of instruction in 
the knowledge of brahman in the Kalagnirudropanisad, which establishes 
[the bearing of the tripundra] as a prerequisite knowledge of brahman: 


“He should make three straight lines: this Sambhava vow is described by the knowers 
of the Veda in all the Vedas. One who desires liberation should practice it for the ces- 
sation of rebirth. Whichever learned celibate student, householder, forest dweller, or 
ascetic makes such a tripundra with ash is purified of all unforgivable sins.” 
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Vaisnavas, as one might imagine, were by no means satisfied with this line of rea- 
soning and took great pains to provide alternative explanations. Take, for instance, 
the celebrated Madhva scholar Vijayindra Tirtha, who, in his Turiyasivakhandana, 
expresses some trepidation regarding the prevalent Saiva interpretation of the term 
atyasrama: “Some people, however, accepting the meaning of the term atyasrama 
as stated in the smrtis on the force of contextualization and so forth, say that it 
refers to the eligibility for a certain kind of knowledge. Suffice it to say that we will 
explain when deliberating on the statement from the Atharvasiras why smearing 
with ash, bearing the tripundra, and so forth do not constitute a prerequisite for 
the knowledge of brahman?* 

Vijayindra Tirtha, it appears, was well aware of the ground Saivas sought to 
gain through their philological endeavors, and had taken steps to counter their 
claims. By his use of the phrase prakaranādivašāt (on the force of contextualization 
and so forth), Vijayindra again appears to prefigure Narayanacarya in expressing 
a distrust of Mimamsaka strategies of interpretation, which, as Narayanacarya had 
claimed, facilitate counterintuitive—and often simply unreasonable—construals 
of scripture. By way of reply, he proposes a much more conservative interpreta- 
tion, founded not on historical precedent but on the strictures of Paninian gram- 
mar. Compounded from the prefix ati and a well-known word for the Brahminical 
stages of life, a term such as atyāsrama, according to Vijayindra, cannot plausibly 
be interpreted in a sense so distant from its historical etymological derivation. 
Drawing on Panini’s Sūtra 1.04.095 (atir atikramane), he maintains that, “in the 
Kaivalya Upanisad, the word atyāšrama as well, appearing at the beginning and 
end of the text, ought reasonably to be construed as referring to the stage of life of 
the ascetic. It is not reasonable to hope to prove on the strength of even this term 
that the Kaivalya Upanisad is about Šiva”** 

And yet Vijayindra’s words of caution did little to restrain the philological in- 
quiry of his Saiva opponents; in fact, Saivas of the next generation would take 
their inquiry a step further, launching a comprehensive inquiry into the his- 
torical attestations of the term atyāšrama in sruti and Puranic narrative. Echo- 
ing Nīlakaņthas own position, a remarkably similar argument surfaces perhaps 
a century later in a lengthy polemical tome titled the Īsavilāsa, composed by one 
"Appayya Diksita"9— most likely not identical with the sixteenth-century poly- 
math of the same name. The author of the Īsavilāsa presents an exhaustive study 
of the relevant scriptures,? establishing from his encyclopedic array of citations 
that the terms atyásramavrata, pasupatavrata, and sirovrata are synonymous, and 
that they refer to the practice of applying the tripundra as well as to smearing the 
body with ash. Building on this philological apparatus, however, he takes his con- 
clusion a step further. This Appayya Diksita arrives at the conclusion that those 
who wish to know brahman are not only enjoined explicitly by scripture to ap- 
ply the tripundra but also expressly forbidden from applying any other sectarian 
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insignia, including the ūrdhvapuņdra, the Vaisnava sectarian tilaka. As our author 
writes, “Thus, because the vow of the tripundra and of the smearing with ash liter- 
ally prohibits bearing another pundra, the numerous other statements prohibiting 
the ūrdhvapuņdra based on this, found in the Vašistha and Linga Puranas, the 
Parāšara Upapurana, the Mānavaļ[dharmašāstra], the Sūtasamhitā, and the Samba 
Purana are not written here so as to avoid prolixity.” 

Among the verses “Appayya Diksita” cites in defense of his argument is an in- 
triguing narrative episode he unearthed from the Karma Purana, in which the 
sage Svetasvatara himself—notorious from the original attestation of atyasramin 
in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, described here as the “Mahapasupata””*—arrives 
wearing only a loincloth, his body smeared with ash, and instructs King Susila 
in the practice of the atyasrama vow, which the texts equate with the “entire es- 
sence of the Vedas?” From this Kurma Purana passage, our author concludes the 
"Pasupata" and atyasrama vow refer commonly to a single practice that involves 
the bearing of ash, mandated by a veritable constellation of reliable scriptures and 
incumbent on members of all castes who wish to attain knowledge of brahman.”* 
While partisan in the extreme, Appayyas argument speaks to a genuine philologi- 
cal perseverance—a willingness to return straight to the sources to uncover the 
roots of sectarian practice in his own day and age. This, in fact, is precisely what he 
discovered. The Karma passage in question provides us with a remnant of a Vedi- 
cized Pāšupata lineage that derived its own authority from the sage Svetasvatara, 
an ideal figurehead, as the Vaidika scripture named for him provides a genuine 
defense of Pasupata Saivism.5 As a member of a much later movement of Vai- 
dika Saivas, “Appayya” came to this same conclusion, marshaling his text-critical 
analysis in support of the polemical ambitions of his contemporary sectarian 
community. 

Bearing the tripundra, in other words, was fashioned as a foundational precept 
of public orthopraxy through the textual inquiries of public philologians. But how 
would this precept apply to those who had adopted esoteric religious commit- 
ments? In other words, among orthoprax Smārta-Šaivas, what mark ought a prac- 
titioner of Srividya to display? Nilakantha addresses the issue at some length in his 
Saubhagyacandratapa: 


Now one might object: “Bearing the tripundra applies to worshippers of Siva, but 
devotees of the goddess ought not to apply ashes. . . . If such is argued, then because 
the tripundra of ash is prescribed as a component of the worship of Siva along with 
the goddess [Samba] in the Kaivalyopanisad, . . . and since I myself will establish in 
the fourth chapter that Srividya practitioners are in fact worshippers of Siva along with 
the goddess, it is absolutely necessary for them as well to apply the tripundra. 

Or, if one were to ask as well whether the restriction to smear one’s body with 
sandalwood paste ought to be accepted by devotees of the goddess, I say no. For as 
is well known, one ought to bear whatever signifiers are appropriate to the deity one 
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worships, since the essence of the Tantras enjoins these things: the bearing of gar- 
lands of forest flowers and such by Vaisnavas, and the bearing of rudraksas by Saivas. 
This principle is known in worldly affairs also, as among the retinue of the king and 
so forth. Thus, in this instance, devotees of the goddess, known as the “Ornamented 
Queen,’ auspicious by her full ornamentation of yellow sandal paste, ought also to 
generally adopt such ornamental attire; this is the essence of the Sakta Tantras. . . . 
And this attire should not be understood as forbidden to Smartas. 

But, as it is stated in the Kürma Purana, . . . attire that unsettles worldly people 
is forbidden. Whatever attire upsets worldly people in a particular place or at a par- 
ticular time ought to be abandoned, accepting [attire] insofar as it serves the welfare 
of the world. Thus, in a region populated by simpletons, one should evoke all of this 
only mentally—one need not show anything externally. It is with this very intention 
that the Lalitopakhyana stated, “Or, mentally visualized ornamentation?"* 


Nīlakaņthas concern for public appearances in this passage is striking, and all 
the more so as he appears to be dialoguing directly with an actual group of Sakta 
contemporaries who were somewhat more exclusivist in their interpretation of 
Sakta scripture and, certainly, more overt in their public proclamation of iden- 
tity. As Nilakantha himself, on the other hand, is both a devoted practitioner of 
Srividyà and a staunchly orthodox Saiva Brahmin, his aim is to synthesize the two 
categories to whatever extent possible both in theory and practice. Not only does 
he believe that Srividya practitioners ought to comport themselves purely as or- 
thodox Smarta-Saivas in public, bearing only the tripundra and adopting no other 
external display of their identity, but he also goes so far as to make the categorical 
claim that Srividya practitioners simply are Smarta-Saivas by definition. 

The tripundra, as it turns out, was by no means the only sectarian marker that 
had become an issue of broad public contestation. A similar controversy was gen- 
erated by the practice of bearing of the signs of Visnu branded on one’s body, or 
taptamudradharana, a practice adopted by the Madhva Vaisnavas that garnered 
extensive critique both from other Vaisnava traditions and from Smārta-Šaivas. 
These branded insignia generated a widespread public controversy, as theologians 
from each camp returned to their scriptures to interrogate the legitimacy of the 
practice of branding among orthodox, Vedic Hindus. In fact, even Appayya Diksita 
himself is reputed to have authored a work titled the Taptamudrakhandana, “The 
Demolition of Branded Insignia” One particularly poignant diatribe on the issue 
was composed by a certain Vijayaramarya, titled the Pakhandacapetika (The slap 
in the face of heretics). It does not take much perusal to glean something of the 
vehemence of his stance: 


And thus, through recourse to groundless statements that contradict scripture, fab- 
ricated by the Madhvas and others and having the mere semblance of Vedic ortho- 
doxy, fools practice the bearing of branded insignia, their minds deluded by the im- 
pressions produced by great sins amassed in previous births. Thus they attain a low 
caste status; at the end of the cosmic dissolution they will enjoy all the fruits of hell. 
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And that is precisely why there are a thousand statements existing in various loca- 
tions that prohibit those with Vedic eligibility to bear branded insignia and prescribe 
an expiation for bearing them, indicating that hell, and so forth, will result when one 
fails to perform this expiation. Among these, we exemplify only a sampling.” 


In short, abstract as they may be on paper, or palm leaf, these philological proj- 
ects hold major implications for our understanding of the public religious culture 
of Hindu sectarianism. Whether branded on the arm or smeared on the forehead 
with ash, sectarian insignia were no small matter for the many southern theolo- 
gians who were committed to advertising the Vaidika orthodoxy of their chosen 
sect in public circles. These tilakas, borne directly on the foreheads of sectarian 
affiliates, delineate a polarized public space in which dialogical partners move not 
as equals but as embodied signifiers of their religious identity. Bodily displays of 
identity—and their associated performances—I suggest, served as a primary point 
of transference between the realms of theology, as a strictly textual enterprise, and 
religious culture as enacted by practitioners. As a result, the vast upsurge in inter- 
est we witness in philological topics, such as the textual foundations of the tilaka 
and branding, confront us with the potential ability of theological debate to shift 
the terrain of religious community formations. Far from constructing a value- 
neutral space of public exchange, the philological inquiries of Smarta-Saivas and 
their rivals visibly demarcated the boundaries between competing sectarian com- 
munities. Individuals could instantly distinguish coreligionists from outsiders on 
the basis of such insignia, which served as indexical signs of one’s community of 
affiliation. As a result, echoes of the exchanges between Saiva and Vaisnava schol- 
ars have left an indelible impression on the religious landscape of south India, 
fostering a visual demarcation of religious difference. 

What, then, is new—or, one might even say, modern—about the sectarian 
marks borne by Saivas and Vaisnavas in the seventeenth century? In fact, such 
insignia were used to mark the bodies of practitioners of both Brahminical Hindu- 
ism and non-Brahminical religions from the earliest stages of Indian history. The 
tripundra, for instance, as our Smarta-Saivas came to recognize, descends directly 
from the practices of early Pasupata ascetics, Šaiva renunciants whose ash-covered 
limbs were instantly emblematic of their social identity. And yet a closer look re- 
veals a crucial shift in the function of bearing ash between the height of Pasupata 
asceticism in the early first millennium and the seventeenth century. As renun- 
ciants, Pasupata ascetics engaged in a soteriological practice aimed at liberating 
the individual soul from the chains of human existence, and the bearing of ash 
itself was among the tools designed to sever those chains. Pasupatas chose to bathe 
in ash and, likewise, to feign insanity, engaging in lewd displays in public places, 
not to inform outsiders of their identity, but to cultivate a particular state of being 
divorced from social reality, which, they believed, would lead directly to libera- 
tion. In fact, more advanced Pasupata practitioners were instructed to conceal the 
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signs used to mark the body in order to maintain their internal state without the 
support of external signifiers. What Pasupata were engaging in, then, was a pro- 
cess of mimesis—of first imitating, then internalizing the characteristic features of 
the god Siva in order to transform the initiate into Siva himself. 

In the Western context, a similar process has been discussed by the theorist 
Giorgio Agamben, who locates a direct parallel between the outward appearance 
of early Christian monastics and their spiritual state of being, both represented by 
the word habitus. Agamben writes, “To inhabit together thus meant for the monks 
to share, not simply a place or a style of dress, but first of all a habitus. The monk is 
in this sense a man who lives in the mode of ‘inhabiting; according to a rule and a 
form of life. It is certain, nevertheless, that cenoby represents the attempt to make 
habit and form of life coincide in an absolute and total habitus, in which it would 
not be possible to distinguish between dress and way of life?"* 

Much like the Pasupatas, early Christian monks, according to Agamben, adopt- 
ed external signifiers, such as the habit, to integrate their way of life with their ex- 
ternal appearance. The result, for both, was a personal transformation predicated 
upon their embodiment, quite literally, of a system of values. In subsequent tradi- 
tions, however, such as the Franciscan community, theologians began to distin- 
guish between the rules of monastic life, strictures that were meant to be obeyed, 
and the way of life or inner disposition cultivated as a component of monastic 
practice. It is this conceptual distinction, Agamben argues, between ones chosen 
way of life and the rules one follows in public that laid the foundation for the 
emergence, in the Western tradition, of the idea of public space. This shared public 
space, in Enlightenment Europe, came to be governed by a common set of rules, 
adhered to by all participants regardless of their inner convictions. In the Hindu 
context, early Pasupata theologians would have found such a concept completely 
antithetical to the aims of their soteriological practice. And yet this idea of public 
space is not so distant from the religious public that seventeenth-century Saiva 
theologians aimed to cultivate through their public theology. 

In essence, there was something distinctly new about the role that sectarian 
markers, such as the tilaka, played in defining the boundaries of public space. Un- 
like in the European case, however, we can speak most accurately not of a public 
sphere but of publics in the plural, as theologians of each community took initia- 
tive in reshaping the rules that governed public engagement of devotees and their 
interactions with those outside the tradition. With this distinction in mind, we 
begin to find a resolution to the contrast with which we began the present chapter: 
namely, the bifurcation of Nilakantha’s religious commitments, privately a devotee 
of the goddess, publicly a proponent of Smarta-Saiva orthodoxy. To be a practitio- 
ner of Srividya had little impact on the public comportment of an orthodox Saiva 
Hindu, in the mind of Smārta-Šaiva theologians such as Nilakantha Dīksita. One 
could bear the tripundra, the Saiva tilaka, in public while maintaining one’s per- 
sonal devotion to the goddess as foundational to one’s sense of religious identity. 
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But if the public theology of the seventeenth century was in fact something 
new, was it also in any meaningful sense modern? The religious publics shaped 
by Nilakantha and his colleagues are just that—religiously inflected public spaces 
defined almost exclusively by practices most scholars would consider decidedly 
religious in nature. In the canons of classical theory, however, modernity is habitu- 
ally associated with a teleological trajectory of secularization, such that the terms 
public and secular have become prescriptively equated with each other in Western 
discourse. Even in more recent years, theorists have attempted to define the singu- 
larity of modernity, epitomized by the European Enlightenment, as founded upon 
the limitation of religion in public space. Take, for instance, the work of Charles 
Taylor (2007), who contends that “almost everyone” would characterize our mo- 
ment in time as a fundamentally secular age, regardless of one’s geographical and 
cultural point of reference. The secularity of a society, Taylor argues, may imply a 
virtual evacuation of religion from public space; or in some cases, it may imply the 
establishment of a socially sanctioned option to eschew belief in a higher power or 
participation in religious ritual, an option exercised by a significant percent of the 
population. And yet in the context of early modern India, as well as India today, 
the character and function of public space diverges sharply from either of these 
criteria. 

In the post-Enlightenment Western world, an individual is said to engage with 
the larger social world as an unmarked citizen, a position of agency unaltered by 
the individual's identity, whether social, cultural, or religious. While this concept 
of the universal individual has rightly come under fire by Western theorists in 
recent decades, it is safe to say that, in India, one typically engages with society 
not as an unmarked but as a marked citizen, qualified by features of caste, gen- 
der, regional, and religious identity. In south India, by wearing a Saiva tilaka, a 
person visibly marks himself as a participant in a certain religious public, as one 
who is likely to frequent certain temples, observe certain festivals, and accept the 
authority of certain sacred texts. It tells us little, however, about other aspects of 
his religious identity, aspects that may prove more integral to understanding his 
conception of the world or the experience of the divine he professes. It tells us 
little about the personal ritual practices he has adopted to structure his daily life, 
or about the saints or deities with whom he cultivates a particular relationship. In 
the case of Nilakantha Diksita, his public appearance would tell us nothing about 
his devotional relationship with his preceptor, Girvanendra Sarasvati, or about the 
Srividya Tantric ritual he practiced to bring about a union with the divine in the 
form of the goddess Lalita Tripurasundari. 

Thus, while themselves cultivating a particular devotional experience, theolo- 
gians such as Nilakantha worked in public circles to constitute the boundaries of a 
community of marked individuals: Saivas in public, but very possibly something 
else in the privacy of their homes. What, then, do scholars of religion have to 
gain by understanding this layering of public and private religion, a key feature of 
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Hindu religious identity since the early modern centuries? These religious publics, 
shaped by sectarian Hindu communities, point to an important qualification for 
our efforts to define Hinduism as a unitary religion. By examining the emergence 
of the distinct religious publics of early modern south India, I aim to demonstrate 
that in a fundamental sense, Hinduism has not been homologized. With its mul- 
tiple religious publics coexisting in the same geographic space, and with its divi- 
sion between public and private modes of religiosity, Hinduism is a religion struc- 
tured around diversity and bifurcated identities. In modern Indian society, these 
multiple religious publics make room for difference not by erasing religion in the 
public sphere but by publicizing it, so to speak, to facilitate the coexistence of di- 
verse realities. The Smarta-Saiva tradition, in short, epitomizes a popular adage, 
circulated for centuries, that encapsulates the multilayered experience of Hindu 
religious identity: “A Vaisnava in public, a Saiva in the home, a Sakta in the heart. 


4 


The Language Games of Siva 
Mapping Text and Space in Public Religious Culture 


By what process does a text—a product of the written word—depart from the 
materiality of a palm-leaf manuscript to enter, irrevocably, the domain of public 
culture? What does it mean for a religious text, a compendium of sacred mythol- 
ogy, to go public, to seemingly cut beyond local publics defined by caste, religion, 
and even language? These are questions, on one hand, about the sheer dynamics 
of circulation, the material factors facilitating the spread of knowledge. But on the 
other hand, these selfsame questions interrogate the very nature of the public itself 
in early modern India—of space and its relation to the public religious culture that 
enlivens it with a shared sense of significance. 

For the majority of Madurai’s modern-day residents, no work of literature bet- 
ter captures the spirit of the city than does the Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam (TVP), or 
the “Sacred Games of Siva.” The TVP threads together sixty-four mythological 
vignettes illustrating Siva’s divine intervention—in other words, his cosmic play 
(Skt. lila, Tamil vilaiyátal)—in the city of Madurai. In the process, the “Sacred 
Games” effectively maps Madurai’s religious landscape onto the spatial terrain of 
the city itself, so that its defining topography comes to be seen as shaped by Šivas 
sacred play. It was here, indeed, by the banks of the river that defines the old city, 
that Siva set down (vai) his hand (kai) on the ground to quench the thirst of an 
unruly wedding guest, bringing forth the gushing torrents of Madurai’s Vaikai 
River. Likewise, on the outskirts of town, to this very day stands the distinctively 
elephant-shaped Yanaimalai mountain, an elephantine war machine launched by 
the Jains of Madurai as they assailed their Saiva adversaries, frozen in place by 
Sundarešvara, the “Beautiful Lord” Siva come to earth in the form of Madurai’s 
king. It is Siva himself who dwells, alongside his green-skinned consort Minaksi, 
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at the spatial and ritual heart of the city, Madurai’s Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, 
located at the center of both text and landscape. Above all, the temple is home to 
one of the most extravagant ritual performances in contemporary south India: 
the wedding of Minaksi and Sundare$vara, the most celebrated of the sixty-four 
sacred games, brought to life in an annual festival that attracts throngs of pilgrims 
during the month of Cittirai (April/May).’ 

And yet, before the sixteenth century, these narratives were scarcely known out- 
side of the elite circles of Tamil literati. One cannot help but wonder, then, how it 
happened that Madurai as a city came to be entextualized by a single work of Tamil 
literature. Indeed, the seventeenth-century Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam of Paraücoti 
Munivar has come to be accepted by popular religious culture and temple authori- 
ties alike as the sole canonical instantiation of the sixty-four sacred games.’ First 
premiered before a public audience in the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple itself, 
Paraücotis TVP is a text inseparable from its context. Paraficoti composed his 
masterpiece, more than likely, during the reign of Tirumalai Nayaka, post- 
Vijayangara regent of Madurai, whose enthusiasm for temple renovation had 
radically transformed the visual contours of the city center. Writing at a pivotal 
moment in the city’s history, Paraūcēti had every reason to sing the praises of 
Madurai as sacred center and center of power, and his extended prologues on the 
incomparability of Madurai and Mīnāksīs temple leave little doubt as to his affec- 
tions for his hometown. His exposition of the sacred marriage, rhetorical center- 
piece of the epic and liturgical centerpiece of the temple's annual calendar, waxes 
eloquent for nearly two hundred verses about the jeweled wedding pavilions and 
garlands of basil and campaka flowers, down to the minute details of the ceremo- 
ny’s ritual implements, as if to evoke a panorama that was, literally, lived reality to 
his readers. The TVP, succinctly, is a textual icon that points directly to the lived 
space of the city of Madurai. 

A similar cycle of sixty-four "Sacred Games of Siva" was first compiled around 
the thirteenth century by Perumparrapuliyür Nampi.? Although certain individual 
episodes we find in Nampi’s work had surfaced on various earlier occasions in 
Tamil literary history* no evidence survives to indicate that a complete canon of 
Siva's sixty-four divine sports had ever been previously compiled. Writing in Cid- 
ambaram, the medieval seat of Saivism in Tamil Nadu, Nampi fashioned his TVP 
in a register of verse that intersected seamlessly with the tail end of the more clas- 
sicized and ornamentalizing Cola period literary culture? He claimed initiation 
under a Saiva pontiff, a certain Paramajfianasivan operating out of the Māļikai 
Matam, a Saiva monastery in the vicinity of Cidambaram. As a result, it may come 
as no surprise that Nampis verse fuses a high Tamil literary idiom with the ethos 
of earlier Saiva devotional (bhakti) hymns, in which both Madurai and Cidam- 
baram were integrated into a network of Saiva sacred sites spread across the Tamil 
landscape. Perhaps no aspect of the text better illustrates the divergence of Nampi's 
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interest from that of Paraücoti than his treatment of the Sacred Marriage. In Na- 
mpi's work, the ceremony itself is relegated to a mere eight verses. Siva concludes 
the wedding ceremony by graciously taking political command of the Pandian 
kingdom, his in-laws’ estate, for he deems a mere woman, such as Minaksi, obvi- 
ously unfit to rule. The entire event, in fact, is entirely devoid of emotional affect. It 
is only in the following story, in which the sage Patafijali petitions Siva to perform 
his cosmic dance in the city of Madurai—replicating the sacred center of Cidam- 
barams Golden Hall in his second, colonized home, the Silver Hall of the Madurai 
Minaksi temple—that Madurai becomes a truly sacred city. Himself a foreigner to 
the cultural heartland of southern Tamil Nadu, Nampi reimagines Madurai as an 
embodiment of a translocal Tamil Saivism, with little intent to engage with either 
the landscape or local populace of Madurai itself. As such, Nampi’s work lends 
itself to interpretation as a novel and creative work of literature, synthesizing the 
scattered material of cultural memory into a textual artifact capable of entering, 
for the first time, the sphere of elite, translocal vernacular literature. 

And yet, as we shall see, the “Sacred Games of Siva” boasts a lengthy history of 
creation and re-creation, making it perhaps the most fluid literary motif in south 
Indian history, remarkable for its facility in traversing boundaries of language, 
class, sect, and locality. Originally—as it was for Nampi— TVP had been simply a 
text, with no pretensions to achieving scriptural authority or to being woven into 
the fabric of everyday life. Whereas the legends had previously been known only to 
premodern Tamil literati through the work of Nampi itself, the "Sacred Games of 
Siva" irrupted suddenly into a more general popularity across the Tamil region in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a period in which the genre of the Tamil 
talapurāņam (sacred narrative of place; Skt.: sthalapurāņa) surged in popularity 
in conjunction with the rising social, cultural, and economic prominence of the 
south Indian temple complex. Written for an entirely distinct literary and cultural 
milieu, a work like Paraficoti's thus speaks at once to an audience of literati and 
to popular enthusiasts already captivated by the cultural dynamism of the Madu- 
rai Nayaka regime and the newfound social capital of the Minaksi-Sundaresvara 
Temple. Over time, Paraficoti’s rendering of the work became such a fixture of the 
religious culture of Madurai that it entirely eclipsed any public memory of Nampi's 
TVP, which remained an obscure fragment of literary history until (and perhaps 
even after) it resurfaced in the early twentieth century through the editorial craft 
of U. Ve. Caminataiyar. 

Indeed, within the span of a single century, the Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam made 
the transition from a highly delimited legend of place, restricted to the classics of 
Tamil literary culture, to a canonical fixture of Saiva religiosity across south India, 
visually reenacted in sacred sites across the Tamil country. Over the course of a 
mere handful of decades, a narrative that had previously attracted little imitation 
prompted numerous transcreations in Tamil, Telugu, and Sanskrit, with Marathi 
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and Kannada versions soon to follow. The legends even began to surface in temple 
murals, statuary, and public calendrical festivals in Madurai and beyond, a far 
cry from the hallowed halls of elite literary societies. The “Sacred Games of Siva,” 
one might argue, have permanently entered the public domain of the people 
of Madurai and, in fact, have become a pillar of the city’s public religious culture. 

In contemporary discourse on the public and publicity, the multiplicity of 
publics—or public spheres—has met with unproblematic acceptance in the af- 
termath of a spate of critiques responding to the English translation (1989) of 
Habermas’s seminal work The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere. The 
public in the singular—itself a largely imagined construct—is made multiple, re- 
cent theorists suggest, by the emergence of counterpublics, a term employed by 
Nancy Fraser (1991) and Michael Warner (2002), among others, to highlight the 
sites of subaltern resistance to a dominant cultural paradigm, where public dis- 
course fragments to give voice to subordinated identities of gender, ethnicity, or 
sexuality. Likewise, in the south Indian context, to describe the “Sacred Games” 
in Madurai as a fixture of public culture in the singular immediately raises the 
question of who, precisely, constitutes such a public. More often than not, the 
working assumption of most interpreters would be to presume that such a pub- 
lic is simply coterminous with Brahminical normativity. In such a formulation, 
Brahminism is unproblematically treated as the South Asian equivalent of the 
bourgeois public sphere. Like its European analogue, which presumes that only 
an educated, enfranchised populace constitutes such a public, an Indian “bour- 
geois public sphere” would exclude the majority of Madurais population. 

But does such a framework fit with the evidence at hand, or was the situation on 
the ground more complex? In early modern south India, publics were likewise in- 
dubitably multiple, but the factors that delimit one from another remain obscure. 
Did Vēļāļas—considered Šūdras by Hindu legal code, despite their considerable 
wealth and social prestige—belong to the same public as Smarta Brahmins? Given 
south India’s history of linguistic—and literary—pluralism, did native speakers of 
Tamil belong to the same public as speakers of Telugu? Did the Saivas of Madurai, 
frequenters of the Madurai Minaksi temple, belong to the same religious public as 
the Vaisnavas who attended the rival Alakar Temple just outside the city? 

When speaking of religious publics in early modern south India, we have 
seen, over the preceding chapters, that Hinduism—as an umbrella category for 
describing multiple religious traditions—was never fashioned as a social imagi- 
nary distinct from the sectarian communities it comprised. No concept of the re- 
ligious public had yet been constructed among south Indian Hindus, much less 
one that equitably incorporated Muslims, Christians, or Jains in the Tamil coun- 
try. Arguably, indeed, the singular notion of the public as such, founded as it was 
upon a disembodied, normativizing conception of communicative reason, proves 
conceptually intractable in the South Asian domain and, perhaps, ultimately 
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incommensurable with the nature of publicity in early modern India. The reli- 
gious publics of early modern south India, then—coterminous, to a large extent, 
with the sectarian networks of Saiva and Vaisnava religious communities—were 
not counterpublics in the strict sense, were provided with no overarching public 
in the singular in defiance of which they might aim to construct a particularized, 
subaltern identity. 

How, then, did the “Sacred Games of Siva” manage to transcend the bound- 
aries of south India’s multiple public spheres, differentiated along lines of caste, 
language, and religion? By excavating its multilingual textual history, I aim to nar- 
rate the journey of the TVP from text to public culture, a trajectory that left few 
boundaries uncrossed—particularly the boundary of language. While originally a 
classic of refined Tamil literature, the TVP gained widespread traction only when 
detached from its original moorings in temporally and culturally distinct literary 
culture to circulate across Madurai’s multiple publics through a discursive process 
of literary—and even visual—re-creation. Emerging first as an aesthetic fashion 
among cultured elites writing in Tamil, Telugu, and Sanskrit, the narratives began 
to surface within a matter of decades in temple murals, statuary, and calendrical 
festivals, thus entering the public domain irreversibly. Their becoming public, and 
transcending the text, thus, has quite a bit to do with the appeal it generated first 
among reading publics in multiple languages, followed by its visual and performa- 
tive enshrinement in public space. In this light, the publication of the text itself 
can only be “read”—figuratively speaking—through its evocations in temple art, 
architecture, and public festivals, a fashion that followed, rather than preceded, its 
irruption into the spheres of south India’s literary publics. 

While the precolonial textual archive often occludes dynamics of extratextual 
circulation, the “Sacred Games” may prove an exception to the rule, entering pub- 
lic discourse with remarkable visibility by the mid-seventeenth century. Take, for 
instance, the benedictory verse to a seventeenth-century grammatical work at- 
tributed to the renowned polymath Appayya Diksita, the Prakrtamanidipika,’ a 
handbook designed to promote literacy in the Prakrit language among Sanskrit 
playwrights: 

May that battle of the Pandian princess with Parame$vara 
At the time of their marriage protect [you], 

In which victory belonged to both equally— 

Marvelous in that Siva and Siva both obtained each other.’ 


Although somewhat unexpected in a didactic work on Prakrit grammar, the 
verse at hand refers unmistakably to the most widely known of Šivas sports in 
Madurai: his wedding to Minaksi, who had taken birth in Madurai as the Pandian 
princess Tatatakai. When the child, much to her father’s chagrin, was born with 
an extra breast, the sage Agastya assured the family that if the girl were raised as 
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the crown prince and trained in warfare, the extraneous breast would disappear 
as soon as she first encountered her future husband. In time, the young Tatatakai 
grew to maturity and set out to conquer the directions, finally ascending toward 
Mount Kailasa to defeat Siva himself on the battlefield. Upon beholding her oppo- 
nent, Tatatakai’s third breast disappeared and she bashfully laid down her weapons 
in deference to her future husband, after which the pair proceeded to Madurai to 
make arrangements for their wedding. Given the ellipticality of his verse, Appayya 
must have expected his readership—scholars and poets working within the 
Sanskrit knowledge systems—to readily supply the remainder of the narrative, de- 
spite its vernacular literary origins. Evidently, by the seventeenth century, the “Sa- 
cred Games” had achieved a certain currency among cultured audiences outside 
the Tamil literary fold. 

As a point of comparison, another intriguing reference to the “Sacred Games” 
preserved in Madurai's Jesuit chronicles demonstrates beyond a doubt that less 
than a century later, the TVP narratives had spread far beyond the confines of 
courtly literary communities. Writing in 1700, a certain P. Pierre Martin describes 
the storytelling activities of a local Madurai woman as follows: 


Her sixty-year-old mother distinguishes herself by her skill in winning souls for Jesus 
Christ; I want to quote an example for you. Before her conversion, she was firmly 
devoted to her sect and knew by heart all the fables of her idols. Her delight was to 
recount them and she did so with grace; her neighbors had no sweeter recreation 
than to come and sit around her to listen to them. As soon as she had received bap- 
tism, she invited her friends, who hastily rushed up to her and begged her to recite 
some Game of Siva. “Oh! Those are just old stories; responded our good storyteller, 
"but I'm going to give you one that is really something else! It's completely new; I've 
only known it myself for several days. If you listen to me with attention, I willlet you 
know the place where we go after death, where our friends and ancestors have gone, 
where we will go in turn.” 


Considering that, although the Jesuit author of the above letter held little inter- 
estin the content ofthe womans "idolatrous" narratives, he was able to readily clas- 
sify them as “Games of Siva” suggests that the TVP legends had made the transition 
from literary text to popular mythology by the end ofthe seventeenth century, such 
that the cycle had become virtually synonymous with oral Saiva narrative for her 
captive audience. A respected elder by the year 1700, this woman came of age in a 
Madurai that had only recently witnessed the widespread temple renovation pro- 
gram of Tirumalai Nayaka (1623-1659), who famously restructured the annual Cit- 
tirai Festival and instituted a number of calendrical observances to publicly show- 
case episodes of the TVP.” Narratives that may have been just beginning to rise to 
popularity in her youth had become for her, by 1700, the “old stories.” 

By the end of the seventeenth century, then, text had transitioned to public 
religious culture: the TVP was no longer a classic of Tamil literature but popular 
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mythology that had percolated into public conversation at social gatherings. But 
before the TVP had truly become a public phenomenon, it had begun to spread 
like wildfire among literary elites writing in multiple languages, giving rise to a 
veritable explosion of variant narratives. Fortunately, the literary and documen- 
tary archive of the early modern Tamil country provides ample resources for re- 
embedding Paraficoti’s TVP within its original enunciatory context. What we meet 
with, in fact, is not a singular text—the TVP of Paraficoti—but a discursive sphere. 
The “Sacred Games" had so thoroughly captivated the literary imagination of the 
epoch that, by the middle of the seventeenth century, the narrative cycle inspired 
quite a number of transcreations not only in Tamil but in Telugu and Sanskrit as 
well, a surprising number of which preceded the premiere of Paraficoti’s master- 
piece. By examining this profusion of textual variants, we can learn to read the 
TVP less as an isolated work of creative genius that inexplicably caught hold of 
public imagination and more as a discursive act, conditioned and made possible 
by a network of multilingual circulation. It was this process, in fact, that eventually 
resulted in the public reception of Paraficoti’s Tiruviļaiyātal Puranam as the singu- 
lar talapuranam of Madurai, relegating its competitors to the footnotes of history. 

Language boundaries, in everyday wisdom, are conceived of as permeable only 
through the concerted effort of translation, an intention to make the local intelligi- 
ble beyond the intimate boundaries of a speech community. How—and why— did 
the TVP begin to circulate so seamlessly across Tamil, Telugu, and Sanskrit speech 
communities, with Kannada and Marathi soon to follow? As Ludwig Wittgenstein 
famously made clear, there is no such thing as a private language—all languages 
are by definition public by virtue of their invocation ofa set of shared, intersubjec- 
tive insights about reality. The games of language we play, conditioned by socially 
shared conventions and rules, cannot help but give rise to the very acts of com- 
munication they make possible, and the sacred games of Siva are no exception. By 
examining the dynamics of language, circulation, and textuality during this forma- 
tive period (ca. 1550-1650) when the TVP irrevocably broke from the constraints 
of the palm-leaf manuscript, we can see how a text gone public can transition from 
emerging object of literary interest to public religious canon, simultaneously fixed 
and open for critical response. It is this process of multilingual circulation, codifi- 
cation, and publication, succinctly, that interests us—and that is what I describe as 
the “Language Games of Siva.” 


MANY TIRUVILAIYATAL PURANAMS: THE INVENTION 
OF THE STHALAPURANA OF MADURAI 


The literary sphere of the seventeenth-century Tamil region, while situated unam- 
biguously in India’s Vernacular Millennium,” fostered a number of flourishing lit- 
erary traditions, not least among them a prolific network of cosmopolitan Sanskrit 
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literati. Indeed, in the wake of the fragmentation of the Vijayanagara Empire, the 
Nayaka kingdoms of Madurai and Tanjavur, heirs in the Tamil country to its cul- 
tural prestige, continued Vijayangaras liberal patronage of poets writing in both 
Sanskrit and the vernacular. Operating in such close quarters and competing for 
patronage and performance opportunities, the poets of the Nayaka-period liter- 
ary sphere,” whether writing in Tamil, Telugu, or Sanskrit, necessarily developed 
an acute awareness of each other’s presence. Such an awareness is often overtly 
manifested in their literary creations, which show ample evidence of intertextual 
influence and response. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, some of these poets held less than favorable opinions 
of their competitors. Take, for instance, this verse by Nilakantha Diksita from his 
Sanskrit mahākāvya, or classical epic, the Sivalilarnava,® or “The Ocean of the 
Games of Siva”: 


Through the decadence of the Kali Yuga, having strayed from the 

Path of suggestion [vyarigyapatham] dear to the learned, disregard- 
ing scripture, 

[Bad poets] have acquired a taste for poetic feats [citra] of word and 
meaning— 

Much like the passion of hicks for vernacular texts. 


Such disapproval of vernacular literature may seem unremarkable coming 
from Nilakantha Diksita, descendant of one of India’s most learned Brahmin intel- 
lectual families, ranked among the most celebrated Sanskrit poets of the second 
millennium—were it not for the fact that this statement itself appears in what is in 
fact an adaptation of a vernacular text, narrating in the form of a Sanskrit epic the 
Tiruviļaiyātal Purāņam, the sixty-four “Sacred Games of Šiva” in Madurai. When 
reembedded in its immediate discursive context, then, Nīlakaņthas Sivalilarnava 
opens up a number of questions about the role of language choice in a diverse, mul- 
tilingual society such as south India after the rise of vernacularism. Bronner and 
Shulman (2006), for instance, raise just such a question in their article, “A Cloud 
Turned Goose’: Sanskrit in the Vernacular Millennium.” Masterfully excavating 
the multilingual resonances in a number of seventeenth-century works of Sanskrit 
literature from the Tamil country, Bronner and Shulman demonstrate beyond a 
doubt that the Sanskrit literary tradition in the South had become thoroughly 
conversant with, and in some ways dependent upon, the thematic and stylistic 
conventions of the vernacular. Whether the Sivalilarnava was truly intended to 
harmonize with a preexisting vernacular literary canon, however, deserves a more 
nuanced consideration.” Indeed, Bronner and Shulman interpret the Sivalilarnava 
as something of a replica of the Tamil original, largely conforming to its inten- 
tionality and cultural agenda. By describing the text as a “rendition of an earlier 
Tamil equivalent; the authors presume, perhaps inadvertently, that the text’s only 
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intention was to “give voice” to a vernacular world that was preexistent in its 
entirety—and, by implication, essentially timeless.’° 

As we shall see, in the process of recasting the Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam narra- 
tive, the Sivalilarnava did incorporate quite a number of cultural allusions famil- 
iar primarily to an educated Tamil readership. It is not every day, after all, that 
we meet with elegant depictions in literary Sanskrit of the founding of the Tamil 
Caükam or of the exploits of the Tamil Saiva bhakti saints Nānacampantar and 
Manikkavacakar, which Nilakantha faithfully included in his Sanskrit rendition 
of these sixty-four popular Tamil legends. To view Nilakantha, however, as faith- 
fully transcribing a Tamil idiom in Sanskrit would misread the bold and often 
subversive intent of the text. Indeed, the first canto of the Sivalilarnava consists 
almost entirely of a highly specific literary-theoretical critique of Nilakanthas fel- 
low Sanskrit poets. We find here, for instance, a sarcastic diatribe against much of 
second-millennium (post-Mammata) trends in poetic practice, such as the near- 
exclusive reliance on feats of language fashionable in the Nayaka courts in which 
the formal properties of poetry are privileged over its content. Nilakantha ex- 
presses disdain, for instance, for citra kavya—pictorial poetry (think Apollinaire 
in twentieth-century France)—and yamaka, a type of paronomasia that repeats 
the same sequence of syllables in entirely different words. Indeed, the very sug- 
gestion that poetry should be founded upon feats of language rather than the 
beauty of suggested meaning was anathema to Nilakantha: 


In the Krta Yuga, suggestion [vyafijand] became incarnate; 

In the Treta Yuga, it became subordinated [gunibabhüva]; 

In the third age, there were feats of meaning [arthacitra]; 

And in the fourth age, a profusion of twinning rhymes [yamaka]. 


Indeed, having ascended to the overlordship of poetry, 

The resolute do not delight in mere feats of language [sabdacitra]. 
Having reached the abode of celestial women in heaven, 

How could any one-eyed woman be worth approaching? 


Did the creator fill the mouths of the feebleminded with garlic, 
And sprinkle bitter neem juice? 

If not, from whence comes the putrid odor and acridity 

When speech is issuing forth from them?" 


In these verses, Nilakantha's polemic can be read intelligibly only within the 
context of a thoroughly Sanskritic conversation on aesthetics, specifically invoking 
the authority of the eighth-century literary theorist Anandavardhana, who made 
the case in his masterwork, the Dhvanyāloka (The illumination of implicature), 
that poetry was made beautiful only by the complex interplay of literal and sug- 
gested meaning.* As with the entirety of the first canto of the Sivalilarnava, this 
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discourse was evidently intended for an audience not only proficient in Sanskrit 
but also thoroughly versed in the canon of Sanskrit literary theory. How can we 
make sense of this canto as figuring into a text that ostensibly celebrates the heri- 
tage of a distinctively Tamil vernacular culture? Given that such a polemic would 
have been all but unintelligible to anyone outside the orbit of the cosmopolitan 
Sanskrit literary tradition, it may not be accurate to claim that the Sivalilarnava 
simply “participated along with" the vernacular in Nilakantha's day and age. To 
make such a suggestion, as Bronner and Shulman have done, presumes that ver- 
nacular literature in general operated out of a unified intentionality—that of “in- 
venting and elaborating . . . cultural identities"? And given that Nilakantha was 
a notorious satirist, first-rate literary mind, and public figure in the literary salon 
and court of Madurai, his own intentionality in composing the Sivalilarnava is far 
from cut-and-dried. 

To more fully appreciate what may have motivated Nilakantha to compose a 
unique and interstitial work requires, above all, a nuanced understanding of its 
enunciatory context—in this case, both the institutional structure of the multilin- 
gual literary sphere in which it took part, and the textual history of the Tamil “orig- 
inal, the Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam. The Nāyaka period of south India in particular, 
a period of rapid social and political transformation, provides us with an ideal 
arena to explore such questions. A multilingual literary sphere such as this, which 
fostered multiple vernacular traditions (namely, Tamil and Telugu) with compet- 
ing sources of institutional sponsorship and patronage, allows us to bracket the 
Sanskrit-vernacular binary in favor of a model that situates multilingual literary 
production within its diverse social and institutional settings. It also illuminates 
the social embeddedness of Sanskrit literary and intellectual discourse, as exem- 
plified by the particular case of Nilakantha Dīksita. Nīlakaņthas Sivalilarnava is 
no accident of literary genius outside of time and space, but an active response 
to the multidimensional social and literary milieu in which his mahākāvya was 
deliberately articulated. 

Just how many Tiruviļaiyātal Purāņams are there? What little scholarship has 
been devoted to the subject is unequivocal:? there are two TVPs, the lesser-known 
TVP of Perumparrapuliyūr Nampi, dated most convincingly to the late thirteenth 
century, and the celebrated TVP of Paraficoti Munivar, belonging most likely to 
the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century.” The latter, comprising nearly twice 
the number of verses found in Nampis version, incorporated a number of innova- 
tions that distinguish it from its “original” counterpart, substantially reordering 
of the sequence of games and replacing three of Nampis sixty-four episodes with 
entirely distinct narratives. In addition to these two primary Tamil variants, a sin- 
gle Sanskrit Puranic rendering has been attested, the Halasya Mahatmya, which, 
given the radical proliferation of manuscripts transmitted in numerous south In- 
dian scripts, seems to have been transmitted widely across the southern half of the 
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subcontinent since at least the eighteenth century.” In short, given our current 
knowledge of the TVP’s textual history, previous scholarship on the work(s) has 
focused nearly exclusively on two issues: a narratological comparison of the two 
Tamil purāņams, and the adjudication of the relative priority of Paraūcētis TVP 
and the Halasya Mahatmya. The latter, by virtue of its Sanskrit Puranic pedigree, 
is by and large presumed to have preceded the TVP, with very little evidence ad- 
duced to support this conclusion. 

Our textual archive, however, renders the actual number of Tiruviļaiyātal 
Purāņams somewhat more ambiguous. Nampi, for his part, nowhere refers to his 
own work under the title Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam, claiming simply to have “spo- 
ken the sixty-four Sacred Games of Cokkan” (cokkan viļaiyāta laru pattu nankun 
connén) contained in the “great purdnam of Madurai” (māmaturaip puranam).* 
This may come as no surprise given its relatively early date compared to most 
representatives of the mature talapurāņam genre, which truly established itself 
as a fixture of Tamil literary practice around the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. More tellingly, however, our earliest-known literary references to Nampis 
puranam seem similarly uninterested in designating the work as the Tiruviļaiyātal 
Purāņam. One such work, the Payakaramālai (Skt. Bhayaharamālā), refers to its 
project of rendering Nampi' work in a brief garland of sixty-four verses in the 
following terms: 


Rejoicing, I complete reciting all sixty-four of the primordial sports 
of Our Lord, 

Praising Perumparrapuliyūr Nampi, chief among the Kaundinya 
Gotra, 

Ruling over Celli garlanded with beautiful lotus flowers. 


Is it not the case, in the Kappinci land in the region bearing the 
fertility of rain clouds, 

I speak the sixty-four sports of the one garlanded in mountain 
ebony flowers 

Of Nampi of the famous Tillai, ruling over the auspicious southern 
town of Celli, 

Adjoining the place known as Caturvedimangalam of Parasurama.™ 


In short, our literary archive provides us with little evidence to discern whether 
Nampi’s composition acquired its title from within the tradition or as a result of a 
superimposition of modern scholarship linking it directly with Paraficoti's better- 
known rendering of the narrative. To break with the arbitrary pairing of the two 
TVPs, then, permits us to narrow our scope of inquiry from the ahistorical domain 
of myth criticism, shifting our focus away from purely narratological concerns 
such as the sequence of episodes in favor of a more socially embedded approach 
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to texts and literary institutions. In fact, our textual archive tells a different story: 
we meet with no complete retellings of the “Sacred Games” between the lifetime 
of Nampi and the mid-sixteenth century, after which point we witness a sudden 
explosion of variant narratives crossing linguistic and social boundaries. The most 
significant of these pre-Paraūcēti variants, in fact, is not in Tamil at all but in 
Telugu: the Cokkanātha Caritramu (The story of Cokkanatha) of Tiruvēngaļakavi 
(circa 1540).” This unique work was patronized by the pair of subchieftains Pedda 
Rama and Cinna Rama, who operated out of southern Tamil Nadu in the vicin- 
ity of Ramnad, significantly removed from Madurai’s cultural orbit. Nevertheless, 
the Telugu Cokkanātha Caritramu is arguably the earliest example of a complete 
translation—or perhaps more accurately “transcreation”—of the full sixty-four sa- 
cred games postdating the thirteenth-century Nampi.** Indeed, much like Nampi, 
as a member of the vernacular literary elite residing at a distance from Madurai 
itself, Tiruvēngaļakavi held little interest—either regional or rhetorical—in sacral- 
izing the landscape of Madurai. 

A number of fairly early works, dating to the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, show an increased fascination with the TVP narrative. The Tiruvuccattanar 
Nānmaņimālai of Nociyūr Palaniyappan Cervaikkārar (Tamil, circa 1527), for in- 
stance, while largely concerned with other matters, includes a chapter that condens- 
es Nampi's ordering of the sacred games into an easily digestible set of verses. Like- 
wise, the Kalahasti Mahatmyamu of Dhurjati (Telugu, circa 1509-1529), authored 
by a poet traditionally revered as one of eight literary celebrities (astadiggajulu) 
of the Vijayanagara court of Krsnadevaraya, incorporates— possibly for the first 
time—a cycle of the Tamil Tiruviļaiyātal legends into a Telugu text." Within the 
domain of Madurai itself, the Maduraic Cokkanātar Ula of Purana Tirumalainatar 
(Tamil, early sixteenth century), belongs to the Ula genre of Tamil literature, a 
literary form centered on the motif of the formal public procession of a ruler or 
deity in a particular locality—in the present instance, Cokkanatar or Sundaresvara 
of Madurai. While recounting the procession of Sundare$vara through the streets 
of Madurai, the Cokkanātar Ula sprinkles allusions to several of the games of Siva. 

By the mid- to late sixteenth century, we begin to encounter a number of com- 
plete renditions of the sixty-four games in multiple languages—including the 
Cokkanātha Caritramu—which thus predate Paraficoti’s own masterpiece but 
often survive in fragmentary condition with numerous corruptions. Many have 
been all but forgotten by the scholars of Tamil or Telugu literary history. Take for 
instance, the Cuntara Pantiyam (The story of Sundara Pandian) of Anatari (late 
sixteenth century), a virtually unstudied retelling of the “Sacred Games” in his 
incarnation as the Pandian ruler Sundaresvara, a work that despite its intriguing 
digressionary discussions of subtle body yoga and Sakta devotionalism, has only 
barely survived to this day. How many other authors like Anatari set out to retell 
the “Sacred Games” only to have the manuscripts of their compositions dismissed 
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by their colleagues or lost to subsequent generations?** We also encounter abor- 
tive attempts at alternative talapurāņams of Madurai that subsume the “Sacred 
Games" under an entirely different narrative frame. The Katampavanapuránam 
(Ihe purana of the Kadamba Forest) of Vimanata Pantitar, for instance claims to 
narrate the sacred history of the city from an entirely different stream of textual 
transmission, one that ostensibly was adapted from a Sanskrit work variously re- 
ferred to as the Kadambavanapurāņa or, synonymously, the Niparanyapurana. 
Previous scholarship has assumed a somewhat earlier date for this work, as it in- 
corporates within a structurally distinct mythological framework a single chapter 
that catalogues the sacred games according to Nampi's earlier sequence. This argu- 
ment, however, neglects the fact that its author, Vimanata Pantitar, refers directly 
to Paraficoti in the opening verses of the composition, adopting an almost apolo- 
getic tone for his audacity in putting forth another contender for Madurais official 
talapuranam: 


Even after the existence of the Tiruviļaiyātal Purāņam flourishing 
suitably with the sixty-four 

Told by the great Paraficoti Munivar of excellent fame through the 
grace of Siva, 

I commence to narrate in a manner in eleven chapters with fame 
known across the earth surrounded by water, 

Having recited the story of the Sacred Games of the One Who Is 
Like a Remedy, through the customs that grace the assembly.” 


But precisely what sort of textual culture accompanied the TVP' rise from ob- 
scurity to a place among the literary elite of multiple language communities? Why 
were these texts written, and was their enunciatory effect the same in Tamil, San- 
skrit, and Telugu? In fact, it was not only the languages but also the institutions 
of literary circulation that had diverged radically in south India by the sixteenth 
century, leading to the emergence of distinct literary spheres that often intersected 
but operated out of disparate commitments in the domains of literature, politics, 
and devotion. 


THE SITES OF MULTILINGUAL LITERARY 
PRODUCTION IN NAYAKA-PERIOD SOUTH INDIA 


By the very definition of the genre, the Tamil talapurāņam, a narrative of place, 
deals with the unique soteriological properties and divine exploits associated with 
a precise locality in the Tamil country. As these legends, more often than not, 
owe relatively little to the pan-Indic corpus of Sanskrit purāņas, one might ex- 
pect that authors of Tamil talapuranams, composed primarily of narratives that 
are strictly Tamil in geographical and cultural origin, would look no further than 
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the extensive literary and devotional archive accumulated by well over a millen- 
nium of Tamil textual history. Nevertheless, from the very inception of the Tamil 
talapuránam genre, poets evidently felt compelled to provide these temporally 
and geographically delimited narratives with a stamp of approval from the tran- 
sregional Sanskritic tradition by framing their compositions as translations, or 
perhaps transcreations, from original Sanskrit exempla. Such was the case with 
Nampis TVP, one of the earliest-known examples of the talapurāņam genre, 
which, despite the obviously Tamil origins of many of its episodes, Nampi informs 
us, was not originally transmitted in Tamil at all. Nampi claims, rather, to have 
drawn on an otherwise unattested Sanskrit “text” known as the Sarasamuccaya, 
contained in the Uttaramahapurana.*° Based on the title—even setting aside its 
absence in manuscript history—there is good reason to doubt that an excerpt ti- 
tled the “Compilation of Essences” (Sarasamuccaya) in the “Other Great Purana” 
(Uttaramahapurana) ever existed at all. 

The relationship between Sanskrit and vernacular in the early modern Tamil 
South, succinctly, may not be quite as cut-and-dried as it appears. Regardless of how 
strongly Nilakantha Diksita may have personally disapproved, the Nayaka-period 
Tamil country belonged unmistakably to what Pollock (1998b) has termed the “Ver- 
nacular Millennium”; and in fact, vernacular literature flourished there in abun- 
dance. Not only did the region continue to foster its vibrant and prolific heritage 
of Tamil literary production, but also Nayaka rulers, hailing from Andhra and for- 
merly employed under the Vijayanagara Empire, imported along with their political 
rule a predilection for Telugu literature, which began to take root in the far South 
through their continued patronage. Of course, the social and political functions of 
vernacularization had been fully present in the Tamil region since the height of Cola 
rule, when Tamil literature began to assume the role of the primary medium for 
royal encomium, adopting numerous stylistic and tropic features from the preexist- 
ing Sanskrit cosmopolitan tradition. Moreover, high Cola literature was indubitably 
a courtly phenomenon, produced and publicized within the central networks of the 
empires ruling elite and often directly underwriting the interests of royal power. 

The vernacular of the Nayaka period, however, took shape within a sphere of 
multiple competing cultural currents, creating a dynamic in which the emulation 
and implementation of received literary models did not flow unilaterally from the 
cosmopolitan to the vernacular, from the transregional to the language of place. 
In fact, literary classics were often adapted from one vernacular to another," and 
just as often from the vernacular back into Sanskrit. While the cosmopolitan ver- 
nacular, so to speak, often accompanies a certain documented social trajectory, 
much less is known about the sort of extratextual environment that would support 
such a multidirectional sphere of literary influence. 

Given this apparent fluidity of interchange between competing literary 
currents—that is, given the ease with which the content of the literary craft 
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traversed the boundaries of language—should we presume an equally fluid social 
structure facilitating the production and transmission of literary texts across distinct 
language-based communities? Certainly, the answer to this question varies con- 
siderably by geographical region, even during the time frame we have been refer- 
ring to as India’s “early modern” period (ca. 1500—1800). Literary production in the 
Nayaka-period Tamil country need not have operated within institutional frame- 
works equivalent to those of the seventeenth-century Rajput courts of Rajasthan 
or anywhere else in the Indian subcontinent. The situation in south India, however, 
is further complicated by the coexistence of multiple vernacular traditions within 
a shared geographical and cultural space. In such a context, Pollock’s model of the 
vernacular age might suggest that the competing vernacular literatures of south 
India ought to have equally inherited certain constitutive features of the Sanskrit 
cosmopolitan paradigm. For instance, we might expect, in the present case, that 
Tamil and Telugu works of literature were patronized at the same Nayaka courts, 
performed in the same venues, and influenced equally by the rhetoric and values of 
the Sanskrit literary tradition. 

With its broad appeal across linguistic lines, the TVP and its numerous multi- 
lingual variants provide us with an ideal arena where we may explore the extent to 
which these assumptions hold true for the south Indian case. Fortunately, the texts 
in question speak for themselves, providing information about their contexts of 
patronage and performance both explicitly and implicitly through the rhetorical 
tropes they invoke. Take, for instance, the following verse from the introduction 
to the Cuntara Pantiyam: 


Anatari of the town of Vayarpati, in the court of 

The king Tiruviruntavan in Kallur, offered in pure Tamil 

The Sanskrit text about the Nayaka of Madurai Cuntara Pantiyan, 

On the six-legged seat [arukarpitam] with jewels emitting rays of 
light.” 


What precisely is this “six-legged seat” that Anatāri so specifically foregrounds 
at the outset of his work? The remainder of the Cuntara Pantiyam provides us with 
no further clues, but fortunately Anatari is not the only one of our authors to men- 
tion just such a six-legged seat with the same emphatic placement in the introduc- 
tory verses of a work. In fact, the first verse of Paraficoti’s TVP is structured around 
a fourfold pun on the term arukarpitam, suggesting that the term is more than an 
idiosyncratic turn of phrase: 


Like the nectar, the treasure presented [arankérrum] by Mal who 
had churned the ocean, exalted on his serpent seat [arukārpītam], 

Having sung in rare Tamil the greatness of Madurai where the 
female beetles [arukārpētu] play music, 
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Paraficoti Muni premiered [arankérrinan] [this work] from the six- 
legged seat [arukārpītam] surrounded by the gods in the 

Sanctuary of Cokkanatha, whose crown is dignified by the glory ofa 
six-strand topknot [arukārpītu].** 


Not only does Paraficoti inform us here of the location of his “six-legged seat” — 
that is, in the interior of the Madurai temples shrine (cannati/sannidhi) dedicated 
to Siva as Sundare$vara or Cokkanatha—but he also connects this particular ritual 
platform directly with the institution of the literary premiere, or arankérram. The 
arankērram, as a literary-performative institution, survived well into the nine- 
teenth century,® as a central pillar of preprint culture Tamil literary practice. 
Seventeenth-century evidence suggests unambiguously that the arankérram was 
an established institution of Tamil literary performance in the period; one notable 
instance is an extant correspondence written by the poet Antakakkavi to his patron 
inviting him to the arankérram of his forthcoming work.” What we learn here, 
however, is that in the Nayaka-period literary sphere in which Paraūicēti premiered 
his highly influential TVP, the arankērram of a talapurāņam, and possibly of other 
works bearing on the sacred sites of the Tamil Saiva religious landscape, seems to 
have been directly facilitated by temple institutions. Thus, as Paraüicoti informs us 
quite clearly, his TVP was debuted in the Madurai temple within the central shrine 
of Sundare$vara itself. Further evidence is supplied by the repeated mention of the 
arukarpitam, evidently a type of ceremonial platform on which a poet sat when 
premiering his work. Although little memory remains today about just what type 
of material artifact the arukarpitam was and how it was employed in literary per- 
formance, sufficient evidence exists to confirm that such a platform did (or perhaps 
still does) exist in the Mīnāksī-Sundarešvara Temple,” if not also in similar Saiva 
temples elsewhere in Tamil Nadu. Succinctly, Paraficoti informs us here that his 
TVP was presented publicly within a ceremonial-performative context that linked 
the text’s literary virtues with the temple itself as a venue of performance, a politico- 
religious institution that structured the social prestige of literary patronage. 

But just who were these sponsors of the literary works, such as Paraücoti's, 
that were publicly premiered at major temple sites? In some cases, temple offi- 
cials or priests seem to have played an instrumental role in encouraging an au- 
thor to embark on composing a sacerdotal literary work in the Tamil language, 
ostensibly translated from a Sanskrit original. Vimanata Pantitar, author of the 
Katampavanapurāņam, for instance, describes his impetus to begin his work in 
just such a fashion, claiming that the temple priests (talattor) requested that he 
translate into Tamil the Sanskrit Purana on the greatness of the Kadambavana, the 
Kadamba forest that preceded the urbanized landscape of Madurai: 


When the temple priests [talattor] —endowed with a fame that that 
has risen to flourish across the prosperous earth 
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That is suitable to those who worship of the Lord who lives in 
southern Madurai of singular fertility—said to tell in the southern 
language, 

With love that perceives clearly, the northern book on the Greatness 
of the cool Katampa forest fertile with beauty, 

I commenced to narrate through His grace, with verdantly flourish- 
ing garlands of verse in the Viruttam meter.” 


That said, as the regional megatemples of south India—such as the Madurai 
temple—had by this period become significant centers of political and economic 
exchange, we should not underestimate the impetus for subordinate chieftains to 
participate as exhaustively as possible in this transactional network. Numerous 
other authors, such as Anatari, author of the Cuntara Pantiyam, cite as individual 
patrons of their works, not the Nayaka kings of Madurai or Tanjavur, but generally 
their subvassals who had established smaller regional courts at various locations 
throughout the Tamil region. This decentralized form of patronage is a distinctive 
feature of what has been described, though not without some trepidation, as the 
feudal political structure of the Nayaka regimes. From the Vijayanagara period on- 
ward, the term nāyaka was applied to describe a regional feudatory ruler subservi- 
ent to the centralized authority of the empire. Even after Madurai and Tanjavur 
had attained functional independence from the declining Vijayangara state, the 
term was retained as a key feature of political discourse, first perhaps as a rhetori- 
cal gesture of humility but later as a functional description of the similar political 
hierarchy that had emerged under the Nayaka regimes themselves. Nayaka vas- 
sals, too, often referred to themselves by the title nāyaka, and breakaway states 
frequently emerged in competition with the generally prevailing authority of 
Madurai and Tanjavur. This increasingly decentralized political structure appears 
to have provided subchieftains and subordinate officers with a heightened incen- 
tive to engage directly in the patronage of Tamil literature, especially works of 
more overtly theological import that offered avenues for advancement in the com- 
petitive prestige economy centered on major temple institutions.” 

Such was the case with Anatari, author of the Cuntara Pantiyam, who in the 
above verse describes his patron as a certain subordinate officer, Tiruviruntavan of 
Kallur. He then further elaborates the complex chain of hierarchy that linked his 
direct patron, Tiruviruntavan, with the centralized Nayaka authority of Madurai 
under Kacci Virappa Nayaka, apparently through the mediation of a certain tertia- 
ry figure, Cevvanti, who held some official role at the Madurai court and evidently 
held favor among the Nayaka as well: 


The truthful southern one, Tiruviruntan Cavuntaran—friend of 
Cevvanti of the sabhā, who is endowed with the favor of such a man, 
surrounded by sovereigns, 
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Known as the king Kacci Virappa—said to tell with a southern 
treatise 

The story flourishing in the language of the gods; thus I undertook 
to tell it.” 


Such was the case as well for the author of the Cokkanātar Ulā, Purana 
Tirumalainatar, who names as his patron Viramaran, functionary or ruler in a 
certain locality known as Mulaicai, whose anniversary of rule he celebrates with 
the composition of the work in question, narrativizing the occasion as the impetus 
for Cokkanatha’s public procession: 


On the day commemorating the affectionate rule of the earth, 

Surrounded by the ocean, by Viramaran, of southern Mulaicai of the 
Vedic books, 

The primordial sovereign god, the Lord residing of Madurai 
Tiruvalavay, 

Graciously came in procession.“ 


In short, whereas patronage may in some cases have derived from temple 
officials directly, in most cases it was more likely granted by various subvassals 
of the Nayaka rulers or upstart rivals at minor courts who aimed to enhance 
their standing in the economy of ritual exchange centered on honors distrib- 
uted by the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple. A third factor, however, that signifi- 
cantly influenced the structures of literary circulation among Tamil Saiva poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was participation in the devotional 
networks of prominent Tamil Saiva monastic centers, such as Tarumapuram or 
Tiruvavatuturai. These monastic centers had increased dramatically in econom- 
ic social prominence over the preceding centuries“ and, by the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, seem to have provided a crucial venue for circulating of 
literary works and fostering poetic talent among those who wished to partici- 
pate in Tamil literary circles. Cultivating a distinctively Tamil Saiva identity in 
contrast to the Sanskritic lineages of the Saiva Siddhānta,* these monasteries at- 
tracted mainly lay participants of Vēļāļa social origin." While Vēļāļa castes were 
technically considered Sidra in origin, their representatives had often attained 
an elevated social standing in this period as major landholders and managers of 
agricultural property. 

It is no accident, in fact, that the vast majority of Saiva poets writing in Tamil 
during this period who provide us with any biographical information explicitly 
professed a Vēļāļa caste origin? as well as affiliation with spiritual preceptors of 
the Tamil Saiva lineages. Among the authors of TVP variant narratives, a prime 
example is Vimanata Pantitar, author of the Katampavanapuranam, who directly 
links his poetic endeavors with his caste origin: 
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I aim to expound the ancient book, the Puranam of the forest of 
young Katampa trees with golden blossoms, by the nectarean 
grace of the Lord, 

While sweetly singing poets recite, in fertile Tamil, in the manner 
stated by Agastya, sage of the Potiyam mountain. 

I, Vimanatan of Ilambur, who gives renown to the Lord with the 
great lotus eyes, the fame of the southern king, 

Examining thoroughly the Puranam that inquires into the true path, 
I compose the great devotion of the Vēļāļas of the clan of the river 
Ganga.” 


It was not merely caste alone, however, that provided a social foundation for 
the continued patronage of Tamil literature; rather, it required the mediation of 
monastic institutions that structured their ideological self-representation on the 
Vēļāļa heritage of its founders and lay participants. It is perhaps no surprise, then, 
that Vélala authors of Tamil Saiva literature in this period often participated open- 
ly and actively in the development of these increasingly prominent devotional 
centers. The prototypic example of such a poet is Kumarakurupara, a seventeenth- 
century contemporary of Tirumalai Nayaka who authored numerous works dedi- 
cated primarily to the goddess Minaksi of Madurai.” After a long-standing con- 
nection with the mafams at Tarumapuram and Tiruvavatuturai, Kumarakurupara 
is believed to have been sent northward by his lineage preceptors to establish a 
branch matam of the Tamil Saiva tradition in Varanasi. From among authors of 
the TVP corpus, one highly specific reference speaks to the sectarian allegiance of 
the family of Purana Tirumalainatar, author of the Cokkanātar Ulā. His son, in his 
grammatical work the Citamparappatiyal, informs us of his family’s close affilia- 
tion with the Tamil Saiva lineage,” referring unmistakably to the lineage’s founder, 
Meykantar, and even suggesting that he composed the work in question at the be- 
hest of a later preceptorial figure, Tatuvaānaprakācar (Skt. Tattvajfanaprakasa): 


Meykantan of Vennai, whose gardens flourish with flowers, 

Having come as Tatuvafanaprakacar, who adorns Kanchi with fame, 
By the grace of him who said to tell it, so that the meters may flourish, 
Having praised his feet, I apportion the Citamparappatiyal.? 


A great deal of research remains to be done on the influence of Tamil Saiva 
monasteries on both the literary sphere of early modern Tamil Nadu and its ex- 
pression in public religious culture, despite their social influence and avid patron- 
age of religious expression in diverse media. For instance, a significant portion of 
temple mural paintings produced during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was sponsored directly by highly ranked administrators or members of these same 
Tamil Saiva monasteries. In short, present evidence strongly suggests that the 
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Tamil literary sphere of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had become in- 
timately intertwined with the Tamil Saiva monastic lineages as an institutional 
foundation for literary patronage and circulation. The dynamics of Tamil textual- 
ity in the early modern Tamil country, then, were markedly distinct from what 
we observe in the case of both Telugu and Sanskrit literature of the period: Tamil 
literariness, in early modern Madurai, was centered upon its production, perfor- 
mance, and circulation within the Saiva monastery. 

The patronage of Telugu literature, on the other hand, even within the same time 
frame and geographical region, diverges significantly from the Tamil case. One strik- 
ing example, for instance, is the Cokkanātha Caritramu of Tiruvengalakavi, a text 
that relates the same cycle of narratives but with a rhetoric that marks its social loca- 
tion as distinct from that of its Tamil counterparts. This unique work was patron- 
ized by a pair of subchieftains, Pedda Rama and Cinna Rāma,” who operated out of 
southern Tamil Nadu in the vicinity of Ramnad. It is arguably the earliest example 
of a complete translation—or perhaps more accurately "transcreation" —of the com- 
plete sixty-four sacred games of Siva into a language other than Tamil, and it dates to 
the mid-sixteenth century and likely predates the most influential renderings of the 
narrative, the TVP of Paraficoti and the Halàsya Mahatmya. As a result, this previ- 
ously unstudied work stands well-positioned to expand our perspective on the insti- 
tutional foundations and linguistic media of literary circulation during this period. 

In terms of patronage, the Cokkanātha Caritramu, much like a number of the 
Tamil texts of the period, was sponsored by relatively minor chieftains from a sub- 
regional court to the south of Madurai. Its performative rhetoric, however, is quite 
different from that of its Tamil counterparts, explicitly evoking the imagery and 
prestige ofa courtly literary sabhā—a world where kings are attended with yak-tail 
fans and offered an uninterrupted flow of betel leaf. One might even describe the 
setting as "secular" in this case, as the work betrays no connection with any tem- 
ple-based or monastic institution but, rather, emphasizes the aestheticized politi- 
cal power of its patrons. As we can glean from the following passage, Pedda Rama 
and Cinna Ràma felt that their worldly prestige stood to benefit considerably from 
attracting skilled Telugu poets hailing from long-celebrated literary families: 


“Praiseworthy among the Bhata lineage, like green camphor, 

The son of Tipparaja, Tiruvengalundu, clever at propagating through 
narrative" — 

When he was so informed, that king of men Cinna Rama, 

Then, with great joy, called me and welcomed me with respect, 

Praising me and offering me betel— 

“O faultless person, the younger brother of your grandfather, 
Timmaraja, 

Exalted across the entire earth, received the name 

‘King of Green Camphor from Praudharaya [of Vijayanagara] — 
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Timmaraja begat Tipparaja, who extolled kings brilliantly. 
You, an Indra among poets, who are praised by the noble, 
Are the son of that literary connoisseur [rasika]. 

You have a mind dexterous in the play of illustrious poetry. 


Therefore, compose a poem for me, and make it known across the 
earth— 

In the Dvipada style, with clarity, as a great exemplar, 

So that it shines in the minds of great poets, 

Such that they praise it in their minds with sweet sentences— 

About the sixty-four sports of the one of stainless, auspicious acts, 

The Lord of Madurai, in the Andhra language, 

Dedicated to the name of Pedda Rama, 

An Indra for the grandness of his good deeds.”** 


In this respect, the Cokkanātha Caritramu, unlike the Tamil texts we have ex- 
amined, is undoubtedly an heir to the political, social, and literary values of the 
Sanskrit cosmopolis. Unsurprisingly, the linguistic register as well is highly San- 
skritized, and we meet with a celebration of cosmopolitan literary history in the 
guise of the traditional kavi prasamsa (praise of previous poets), not only of the 
great celebrities of the Telugu literary world but of the Sanskrit tradition as well: 


Having extolled all the poets existing on the earth 

With true sentences of praise shining with true devotion— 

Those by the names of Vyasa, Valmiki, Mahakavi Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhūti, Dandi, Maghu, Bhima of Vémulavada," Nannaya, 
Tikkana, Errana, Srinatha—making effort with great devotion 

To compose such a work by which work I obtain the desired aim.” 


Succinctly, it is the Telugu literary sphere that has inherited many of the more 
overtly political functions of aestheticized discourse in Nayaka-period south India. 
The same pattern holds true for the central Nayaka courts of Madurai and Tanja- 
vur,® which extensively patronized works of Telugu literature but rarely works in 
Tamil, a strategy that was perhaps intended in part as a political statement of hege- 
mony by a dynasty still perceived by the local populace as foreign in origin, Telugu 
speakers by heritage rather than Tamil. The Nayaka rulers of Tanjavur in particu- 
lar were not only avid connoisseurs of Telugu verse but also themselves active par- 
ticipants in the literary sphere. A prime example is Raghunatha Nayaka,°° who as 
a child was showered in gold (kanakabhiseka) for his extemporaneous yaksagāna 
drama, and who continued throughout his career to craft ornate renditions of the 
Sanskrit classics, including a Telugu adaptation of the Naisadhiyacarita. In fact, 
for the Tanjavur Nayakas, literary talent was primarily a royal virtue embodied in 
the king’s own persona. This royal embodiment of poetic virtuosity was iconically 
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represented by the Sarada Dhvajamu, the “literary banner” gracing the court to an- 
nounce, for instance, that no poet could surpass the poetic prowess of Viraraghava 
Nāyaka,* Tanjavur’s king, a prolific author of exclusively Telugu compositions. 
Language, in short, was a central determining factor of literary excellence at the 
Nayaka courts. For the duration of the Nayaka regimes, cosmopolitan courtly lit- 
erature remained the exclusive property of Telugu and Sanskrit rather than Tamil, 
the true vernacular of the region, which had successfully carved out for itself an 
independent institutional domain. 

Given the preceding evidence—that is, in light of the multicentric structure 
of literary production in the Nayaka period—how can we explain the increas- 
ing popularity of the TVP across the boundaries of language and place? Previous 
scholarship has speculated that the TVP owed its popularity directly to Tirumalai 
Nayaka, thought to have been a likely patron for Paraficoti’s celebrated re-creation 
of the legends, but the sixteenth-century evidence renders this conclusion highly 
improbable. And yet, given the diverse attributions of patronage for these works, 
no single regime or ruler can be held responsible for their circulation, including— 
as counterintuitive as it may seem—the Nayaka rulers of Madurai, in light of the 
central iconicity the legends eventually attained as signifiers of Madurai’s cultural 
heritage and religious authority. Alternatively, as many of the narratives record 
exploits of the quasi-historical rulers of the Pandian dynasty, one might have sus- 
pected an incentive for the southern Pandians of Tenkasi to encourage the produc- 
tion and circulation of a narrative that eulogizes the ancient Pandian dynasty. No 
evidence, however, is available to support such a hypothesis. As a result, we are 
left to posit a much more complex discursive dynamic by which literary influence 
and interchange traveled fluidly beyond the boundaries of social institutions and 
regional polities, a process deserving of further research and inquiry. 

Although an intriguing phenomenon in its own right, the multiplicity of insti- 
tutional sites that supported literary production in the Nayaka period also bears 
significant implications for our understanding of how literary themes are devel- 
oped, circulated, and disseminated into the domain of public culture. The TVP 
is simply one example of a narrative that grew to maturity and attained its now 
cherished place in cultural memory by navigating this multicentric, multilingual 
literary milieu. As a literary theme that received substantial attention throughout 
the sixteenth century across the boundaries of language, institution, and locality, 
the TVP appears to defy a number of our normative assumptions about how works 
of literature attain a position of social or cultural prominence, whether through 
the genius of an individual poet or through the direct patronage of a single politi- 
cal ruler or other social agent wishing to legitimize his claim to authority. In fact, 
the TVP’s widespread dissemination throughout the sixteenth century—and this 
presuming a flawed and incomplete historical archive—defies the very possibility 
of reading its reemergence in the Nayaka period as a top-down act of political 
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legitimation. To the contrary, Tirumalai Nayaka interventions coincide closely 
with the period of textual codification witnessed in the following decades, as the 
TVP began to circulate outside the boundaries of elite literary circles, entering the 
domain of popular literary culture. 


TWIN TEXTS: THE CANONIZATION OF THE 
TIRUVIĻAIYĀTAL PURANAM 


Most importantly for our purposes, none of the works noted above appear to be 
indebted to either of the two exemplars of the TVP genre given historical prima- 
cy by existing scholarly literature, namely the TVP of Paraficoti and the Sanskrit 
Halasya Mahatmya, allegedly the direct sources for all representations of the “Sa- 
cred Games” in the centuries after Nampi. In fact, two of the most interesting of 
these works, the Cuntara Pantiyam and the Cokkanātha Caritramu, are sufficiently 
similar on structural grounds to that of Paraūcētis TVP to suggest the genuine 
emergence of a shared template for narrative improvisation. But the works diverge 
in crucial respects, bringing seriously into question the presupposition that all of 
the texts could have been adapted unilaterally from a single point of origin. Reac- 
tions in the scholarly literature have varied considerably, ranging from that of Har- 
man (1987a), who has emphasized the purely rhetorical role of Sanskrit “originals” 
in Tamil Puranic composition, to those of Jeyechandrun (1985) and Wilden (2014), 
who virtually assume that Paraficoti translated the Halasya Mahatmya directly 
into Tamil. And yet, to date, I have not once encountered a single citation of the 
Halasya Mahatmya originating earlier than the late seventeenth century.” Internal 
textual evidence, on the other hand, speaks volumes about this issue, but only 
when Paraficoti’s TVP and the Halasya Mahatmya are brought into dialogue with 
a much broader spectrum of contemporary literary production. As I argue below, 
the suspiciously similar contents of Paraficētis TVP and the Hālāsya Mahatmya 
pair them as “twin texts,” so to speak, strongly suggesting at the very least that the 
Halasya Mahatmya could not have been known to any vernacular poets before 
Paraficoti. 

Beyond the Cokkanātha Caritramu's inclusion of three of Nampis original 
games, perhaps the works most suggestively interstitial feature is its “elision” of 
the prolific Puranic frame narratives that feature prominently in both Paraficoti's 
TVP and the HM. While the Cokkanātha Caritramu, much like Nampis earlier 
TVP, undertakes a streamlined narration of each of the sixty-four games, showing 
no predilection for mythological elaboration, the latter canonical narrative is scat- 
tered with mythological backstories and nonnarrative materials—from ancient 
curses to applied religious observances (vratas) and spontaneous stotras—as one 
would expect from the texture of a typical Sanskrit Purana. Some of these digres- 
sions, such as the apparently irrelevant Somavaravrata chapter in the HM and the 
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stotra sung by Patafijali upon witnessing Šivas dance after the sacred marriage in 
Madurai, feature only in the HM and no other known variants. Most mythologi- 
cal addenda, however, although preserved identically in both Paraficoti's TVP and 
the HM, appear in no other early rendering of the “Sacred Games,’ including the 
Cokkanātha Caritramu, which otherwise conforms closely in narrative structure 
to the later TVP and the HM.® Combined with his inclusion of Nampis three 
original episodes, however, Tiruvéngalakavi’s apparent unawareness of any of the 
later Puranic frame narratives strongly suggests that he did not have either the HM 
or Paraficotis TVP available as a model when composing the Cokkanātha Carit- 
ramu. Moreover, given his deep respect for Sanskritic culture (such as a lengthy 
digression on the virtues of sixteenth-century Varanasi), heavily Sanskritized 
vocabulary, and the Puranic narrative style employed in his introductory frame, 
it is highly unlikely that Tiruvénkalakavi would have neglected entirely these new 
additions had he indeed “translated” the HM into Telugu. 

One prime example of such a mythological excursion, and a fairly controversial 
one at that, sets the stage for the origin story of the Tamil Cankam and is featured 
prominently in both Paraficoti’s TVP and the HM, a series of narratives that eulo- 
gize the prehistoric efflorescence of Tamil literary culture in the city of Madurai. 
Although this particular narrative is unattested before the TVP and the HM, its 
distinctive features in the HM have been cited as evidence for both the priority and 
relative antiquity of that work by scholars of Tamil literary history such as David 
Shulman (2001). Our story begins with Brahma and his three wives, who have set 
out on a pilgrimage to Varanasi to bathe in the Ganges together. Upon their ar- 
rival at the sacred river, Sarasvatīs attention is suddenly diverted by the melodies 
of a celestial musician of sorts, and she abandons the task at hand in pursuit of the 
unseen singer. When she returns to rejoin her husband and cowives Gayatri and 
Savitri, Sarasvati discovers that Brahma and the others have already completed 
their ablutions, and Brahma is distinctly displeased at her unexplained absence at 
the crucial moment of ritual purification. Angered at her apparent irresponsibil- 
ity, Brahma curses her to undergo forty-eight mortal births in recompense for her 
lapse. When Sarasvati, distraught, begs Brahma to relent, he modifies the curse so 
that she will be born simultaneously as the poets of the Tamil Cankam represented 
by the forty-eight letters of the alphabet, accompanied by Siva as the forty-ninth 
poet, the embodied form of the letter a. In Paraficoti’s words: 


When she said, “You who have crossed beyond the travails of the 
flesh, shall I, 

Who am your companion in this rare life, truly be cast into a mortal 
womb?” 

Seeing the lady of the white lotus, in which the bees submerged in 
its honey, who 
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Sounded the Vedas, the four-faced leader spoke, in order to soothe 
her distress: 


“Let it be that the forty-eight letters, renowned among the 

Fifty-one, known as those beginning with à and ending with ha, 

Having become forty-eight poets, will be incarnated from your 
body, 

With its budding breasts, in the world surrounded by the excavated 
sea. 


Permeating all of the letters appearing as such, enlivening [uyttitum] 
them so that they appear 

With various motions [iyakkam],™ having acquired a natural form 
suitable to the 

Body [mey] of each of them, the Lord who flows as the primacy 
belonging to the letter a 

Is, indeed, our Lord of the Alavay of the Three Tamils, in just such a 
manner. 


Each of them having become a single scholar, adopting a sacred 
form, 

Having ascended to the great jeweled seat of the Cankam, and 

He, having become the forty-ninth, manifesting erudition to each in 
their hearts, 

They will guard poetic learning with delight,’ said the Lotus-Born 
Lord. 


And as similarly recounted in the HM: 


Then, the Speaker of Speech, afraid, bowed and touched 
The pair of lotus feet of her husband with her hands, and petitioned 
him: 


“All of this rebuking was done by me out of ignorance. 
Forgive me, Ocean of Compassion! Look upon me with your side- 
long glance.” 


[Brahma replied: ] 
“I, petitioned, along with my vehicle again and again by Brahmi 
have given a counter curse to that Bharati out of compassion. 


The letters from a to sa, consisting of speech, which have come forth 
from your body, 

of clever intellect, will be born together on the earth with different 
forms. 
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The all-pervasive Lord Sadasiva, bearing the form of the letter ha, 

Shall become a single lord of poets in the midst of those clever- 
minded ones. 

And the forty-nine the true poets of the Sangham.** 


Aside from the often noted confusion about the total number of letters, which 
may result in part from the ambiguities of cross-linguistic transmission,” the most 
salient feature of this mythological prehistory is that the Cankam poets have been 
symbolically encoded as the incarnate letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, which to- 
gether are said to comprise the body of Sarasvati herself, the power of language. 
Shulman (2001), for instance, argues that this esoteric imagery provides unam- 
biguous evidence that the HM originated from an older, pan-Sanskritic Sakta 
theological system, which was later imperfectly transmitted into the Tamil 
cultural sphere in Paraūcētis TVP, resulting in a denuding of the HM's specifi- 
cally Sanskritic Sakta vocabulary. It is true, in fact, that this episode, as well as 
numerous other passages in the HM, are heavily overlaid with Sakta terminology, 
from the reference to the sanghaphalaka—the Cankam plank, the seat of the poets 
in the assembly hall—as a vidyāpītha or matrkapitha® to references to a set of 
navasaktis, or nine fierce goddesses, who are somewhat less coherently integrated 
into the overall plot of the Purāņa.”” Unfortunately, none of these terms are truly 
tradition-specific enough to evince a definitive origin in any pan-Sanskritic tradi- 
tion of esoteric Saktism, much less, as Shulman contends, within an unspecified 
Sakta lineage from the northwest of the Indian subcontinent. 

We do, on the other hand, find numerous exact parallels to the Sakta terminol- 
ogy of the HM from within the Tamil Saiva canon itself, suggesting that we need 
not look as far afield for their origin as Shulman has contended. In particular, 
the Tirumantiram, which notoriously preserves numerous remnants of a proto- 
Srividya esotericism that seems to originate in the Kashmiri Sakta-Saiva traditions 
exported to the South, repeatedly invokes the set of fifty-one letters of the alphabet 
as central elements of its various yantras and other esoteric imagery. On several 
occasions, we also find reference to Siva as embodying the foremost of these syl- 
lables, the letter a: 


From the beginning she is the life of the fifty-one 
Letters that constitute the alphabets. 

The bejeweled one is with Siva 

In the cakra of the letters.”! 


Chambers are twenty-five; each contains two letters; 
Letters enclosed are fifty; the commencing letter is A; 
Ksa is the final letter; to the fifty is added Om. 

In all, fifty-one letters are inscribed in the chambers.” 
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Although the Tirumantiram was most likely composed centuries before 
Paraficótis TVP” as the tenth book of the Tamil Saiva canon, its imagery under- 
standably maintained widespread popularity among Paraficoti’s contemporaries, 
even surfacing in publicly available works of Tamil Puranic literature. The trope of 
the fifty-one letters, for instance, makes an appearance in the Cuntara Pantiyam as 
well, entirely disconnected from any mention of the Cankam or its myth of origin: 


We bow, to escape the ocean of existence, to the raft that is the pair 
of feet marked with the cakra 

Of that very Cokkan of the beautiful twelve-petaled lotus 
[dvādasānta], of which the radiance is ripened 

In the void that has come together as Siva and Sakti, nada 
[resonance] and bindu [drop], 

Where the various lotuses—whose petals are fifty-one letters— 
unfold in a single syllable. 


Given these striking parallels, the esoteric imagery that may seem to betray an 
extralocal origin for the Sanskrit HM in fact evokes the flavor of a distinctively 
Tamil Sakta-Saivism, leaving little remaining doubt that the HM emerged not 
from any pan-Indic Sanskrit tradition but directly from the Tamil Saiva textual 
culture of the early to mid-second millennium. Although preserving a number of 
originally Sanskrit features—from the inclusion of the letter ksa in the alphabet to 
translocal yogic terminology such as nada, bindu, and dvadasanta—the imagery 
of the Tirumantiram had been adopted and reworked for centuries within the 
confines of the Tamil Saiva tradition. Far from blending uneasily with Tamil Saiva 
theology as Shulman would have it, the fifty-one letters play a central role in a 
subtle cosmology that had been accepted centuries earlier into the core repertoire 
of Tamil Sakta-Saiva tradition, remaining in circulation through the seventeenth 
century and beyond. 

This being the case, the frame narrative of the Tamil Cankam cycle simply can- 
not indicate an earlier, extra-Tamil origin for the HM. To the contrary, the fact that 
both the HM and Paraficoti’s TVP preserve such a memorable and idiosyncratic 
Puranic accretion in nearly identical form—one that is attested by no other known 
variant dating to the sixteenth century—establishes beyond doubt that the circum- 
stances of their composition were directly linked, but within a much more delim- 
ited time frame than previously suspected. The twin texts appear to postdate the 
Cokkanātha Caritramu of the mid-sixteenth century, which closely resembles the 
later narrative structure but includes none of the Puranic accretions and preserves 
Nampis earlier episodes, which were forgotten by later audiences. All evidence 
considered, the HM was most likely re-Sanskritized directly from Paraücoti's fabu- 
lously successful TVP shortly after its composition in response to demands for a 
Sanskrit original, although it remains possible that the Sanskrit Puranic version 
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was "found”—that is, commissioned—and employed as a model for Paraficoti’s 
work. In any case, it is beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit HM never circulated in 
south Indian literary venues before Paraficoti’s TVP had substantially influenced 
the public culture of Madurai and the temple of Minaksi and Sundaresvara. 

Some decades later, however, Nilakantha Diksita, luminary of the Sanskrit liter- 
ary society of Madurai, had personally gained access to the HM, a fact that can be 
gleaned through a careful reading of his own rendition of the “Sacred Games” as 
a Sanskrit mahākāvya, his Sivalilarnava. In the course of the Cankam cycle of epi- 
sodes, after the goddess Sarasvati had taken incarnation as the forty-eight Cankam 
poets in Madurai, the current Pandian ruler, Campaka Pandya (so named for his 
well-known preference for the fragrance of campaka flowers), had encountered a 
troubling dilemma. During the course of an intimate evening with his newly wed 
queen, Campaka Pandya discovered that her hair was endowed with a rather dis- 
tinctive fragrance and began to contemplate its origin. The king was so troubled by 
his uncertainty that he promptly announced a prize of a purse of gold coins for any 
poet who could produce a compelling and eloquent verse explaining whether or 
not a womans hair can produce such a fragrance without the presence of flowers 
or artificial perfumes. The prize-winning verse, which Siva himself composed and 
entrusted to a young Brahmin bachelor named Tarumi, was widely understood 
from the earliest attestations of the Cankam narratives to be a genuine Cankam- 
period verse preserved in one of the anthologies, the Kuruntokai: 


O bee with your hidden wings, you have lived a life in search of honey. 
So tell me truly from what you have seen. 

Among all the flowers you know, is there one that smells more sweet 
Than the hair of this woman with her peacock gait and close-set teeth 
And ancient eternal love?” 


In the course of adapting this episode, the necessity naturally arose for both 
Nilakantha and the author of the HM to translate this verse into Sanskrit, preserv- 
ing in the process a distinct linguistic texture from the surrounding narration. 
Beyond any possible coincidence, however, both the HM and the Sivalilarnava 
employ precisely the same verse,” in dryd meter, as a translation for the Tamil of 
the second stanza of the Kuruntokai: 


O bee, you know the fragrances of flowers. Tell me truly today: 
What fragrance can compare with the fragrance in the locks of a 
noble woman’s hair?” 


Nīlakaņthas Sivalilarnava (ca. 1625-1650), then, provides a definitive termi- 
nus ante quem for the twin canonical renderings of the “Sacred Games,” the 
HM and Paraūcēti's TVP, which as a conjoined pair may have been composed 
a mere decade or two before. From a strictly literary historical standpoint, this 
exercise in dating may appear somewhat inconsequential. From the standpoint 
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of political history, however, the idea that the publicly acclaimed versions of 
the “Sacred Games” should have originated during this particular period de- 
mands a consideration of the narratives role in Nayaka statecraft and in the city 
of Madurai, a cultural capital rapidly transforming under the influence of the 
Madurai Nayaka regime. Following the reign of Visvanātha Nayaka (1529-1564), 
who by the end of his career had achieved de facto independence from the de- 
clining Vijayanagara Empire, the religio-political landscape of Madurai took on 
a newfound importance for the agenda of the Madurai Nayakas, who may well 
have found it advantageous to highlight the rich cultural legacy of the ancient 
Pandian capital at the heart of their kingdom. Given the political, economic, 
and cultural significance of the south Indian temple complex during this pe- 
riod, the cultural renaissance instituted by the successors of Vi$vanatha Nayaka 
naturally began with an expansion of the most influential regional temples— 
particularly the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, the geographical and cultural 
center of Madurai. 


“THE PASSION OF HICKS FOR VERNACULAR TEXTS": 
THE SIVALILARNAVA OF NILAKANTHA DIKSITA 


The “Sacred Games of Siva” had become a pillar of local culture and religion and, 
in the literary sphere, a theme primarily inviting response rather than active re- 
creation. Perhaps the most influential of these responses, articulated during the 
height of the public codification of the TVP, came from the pen of none other 
than Nilakantha Diksita himself, one of the most celebrated figures in the literary 
and courtly circles of Madurai during the reign of Tirumalai Nayaka. A closer 
look at his response—a Sanskrit mahākāvya, the Sivalilarnava—will illuminate 
the dynamics of response to an emergent fixture of popular culture and to the 
place of Sanskrit language and literature within the multilingual, multicentric lit- 
erary sphere of seventeenth-century Madurai. Succinctly, Nilakantha appears to 
have served as a sort of premodern public intellectual, remembered primarily for 
his interventions in the local and regional circulation of Sanskrit discourse. In- 
deed, his bold style and idiom display a degree of intellectual freedom than is 
typically associated with court poets of the cosmopolitan Sanskrit world order. 
Although unquestionably surviving through royal patronage, Nilakantha never 
once deigned to mention the name of his patron in a single one of his works, a far 
cry from the politicization of Sanskrit aesthetic discourse regnant in Indic courtly 
culture for well over a millennium. And yet, we never meet with mention of a 
Tirumalabhyudaya (Victory of Tirumalai Nayaka) to match the Raghunāthavilāsa 
(The play of Raghunatha Nayaka) of Nilakanthas rival to the north, Rajacüdamani 
Diksita, patronized by the Nayaka court of Tanjavur. Rather, Nilakantha’s liter- 
ary style is fiercely nonconformist and unrelentingly satirical, humorously high- 
lighting the social degeneracy of his contemporaries as well as the decadence he 
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perceived in Nayaka period Sanskrit literature. Given this precedent, it should 
perhaps come as no surprise at all that Nilakantha was bold enough to adapt into 
Sanskrit the most popular vernacular work of his day, the Tiruviļaiyātal Purāņam, 
while simultaneously denouncing the very idea of vernacular literariness: “[Bad 
poets] have acquired a taste for poetic feats [citra] of word and meaning—much 
like the passion of hicks for vernacular texts." 

Much like Nīlakaņthas other works of kāvya, the Sivalilarnava is replete with 
hints of its authors intention and deliberately incisive wit. Indeed, the precedent of 
Nīlakaņthas idiosyncratic style, as well as the historical evidence of his public vis- 
ibility in mid-seventeenth-century Madurai, would caution us against neglecting 
these hints of Nīlakaņthas contrarian ambitions by reading the Sivalilarnava as a 
passive fulfillment of royal commission or subservience to popular fashion. Simi- 
larly, we would be ill advised to read the Sivalilarnava, rather presumptuously, as a 
mere “translation” of a timeless—and essentially ahistorical—work of vernacular 
literature, thus reducing Nīlakaņthas agenda to faithful replication of the original 
Tamil. This is not to say, however, that Nilakantha approached the narrative of 
Šiva's sacred games with anything less than the highest respect. To the contrary, as 
a fiercely loyal devotee of Minaksi, he exhibits a deep and sincere reverence for her 
earthly manifestation and sport with Siva throughout the kāvya. This reverence, 
however, is directed in Nilakantha’s voice to a canonical narrative that has been 
deliberately divorced from its original linguistic context. Distancing himself from 
“the passion of hicks for vernacular texts,” Nilakantha has represented a tradition- 
ally Tamil legend that, for him, derives none of its virtue from an intrinsic connec- 
tion to Tamil language or culture. 

In the case of the Sivalilarnava, the re-Sanskritization of a vernacular work of 
literature reversed the typical historical dynamic of vernacularization: rather than 
the expected localization of the transregional, we witness a deliberate deregional- 
ization of local culture. It is unquestionably true that the Sanskrit of seventeenth- 
century south India regularly addressed itself to local concerns, but not necessarily 
in acquiescence or outright adulation. In fact, that Sanskrit literature remained a 
vital medium of discourse implies, by definition, that Sanskrit remained a vehicle 
for contestation as well as imitation. The Sivalilarnava, then, exemplifies an in- 
triguing inversion of the vernacular by the still-vibrant values and presuppositions 
of a Sanskritic worldview. In the case at hand, two particularly noteworthy features 
stand out in Nilakantha’s treatment of traditionally Tamil motifs, both of which 
deserve further exploration: first, Nilakantha defiantly inserts the distinctive idi- 
om of Sanskrit intellectual discourse into explicitly non-Sanskritic contexts; and 
second, he intentionally reads the canonical repertoire of Tamil Saivism through 
the lens of the Sanskrit Saiva tradition, as if to claim these legends for a Smarta- 
Saiva orthodoxy that challenged the language and caste boundaries distinctive to 
the Tamil Saiva community. 
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Certainly, it is no easy task to denude such a regionally inflected cycle of leg- 
ends of its regional character, or even to “transregionalize” it—that is, to render it 
accessible to a cultured audience beyond the confines of its locality of origin. And 
like many Tamil works of the period, the TVP is emphatically Tamil in its ideology 
and literary texture. Among the sixty-four games of Siva, several bear the overt im- 
pressions of a thousand years of Tamil literary and devotional history, reworking 
narratives from the Periya Puranam and other mainstays of the Saiva canon that 
had long become ingrained in public memory. References to the Tamil Cankam, 
or to the Tamil Saiva bhakti saints, for instance, would scarcely seem intelligible 
when translated out of a regional cultural framework. And yet, Nilakantha proves 
himself exceptionally talented at rendering the core narratives of Tamil Saiva cul- 
ture in the idiom of elite Sanskritic, and even šāstric, discourse. 

Perhaps the best example of Nīlakaņthas creative inversion of his material is 
his rendition of the Tamil Cankam cycle: indeed, where better to comment on 
the role of vernacular literature than while narrating the origin of Indias most 
celebrated vernacular literary academy? Before the TVP renaissance in Madurai, 
the preceding centuries had witnessed numerous literary and commentarial at- 
tempts to recover the quasi-historical origins of Tamil literature as it first emerged 
in Madurai's prehistorical golden age, each of which took for granted the unique 
virtues of an intrinsically Tamil literary aesthetic. In Nilakantha’s voice, however, 
the poets of the Tamil Cankam speak like Sanskrit šāstrins, intimately conversant 
with the history of Sanskrit thought from literary theory to Vedic hermeneutics. 
In just this spirit, the Cankam cycle of the Sivalilarnava begins with an encounter 
between the forty-eight Cankam poets, incarnated from Sarasvati as the letters of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, and a host of “bad poets” (kukavis) who attempt to harass 
the Cankam poets with specious arguments derived from a deeply flawed under- 
standing of Sanskrit literary aesthetics (Alankarasastra): 


Several nonpoets, the worst of scholars, and other bad poets, who 
had made an agreement, 

Struck up a specious quarrel with those poets who had no match in 
the [triple] worlds: 


c 


Word and meaning, free from faults, ornamented, and of supreme 
virtue —[sabdārthau dosanirmuktau sālankārau gunottarau] 

To those poets who define poetry as such, we fold our hands in 

salute. 


What could be more flawed than the highest misdeeds of a lover, 
described in verse? 

Indeed, that is why the prattling of poetry [kavyanam alapah] is cast 
off by the learned. 
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Then again, others conceive of flaws and virtues [guņadosāh] based 
on their own whim. 

One may as well investigate crows’ teeth and take up rustic village 
sayings. 


The nonsensicality of poems that have no syntactical construal is 
hard to break through, 

Like sentences about sprinkling with fire; how do people delude 
themselves with them? 


If suggestion [vyafijaná] were accepted as a modality of language, 
conveying various meanings 

While freed from all constraints, should not a prostitute be consid- 
ered a wife? 


Let fire be ‘implied’ [dhvanyate] by smoke; let a pot be ‘implied’ by 
the eye. 

If meaning 'implies a meaning, what consistency is there to the 
means of knowledge?" 


After these and other spurious arguments pieced together from disconnected 
fragments of literary theory and logic—each of which would have been imme- 
diately recognizable to a Sanskrit-educated audience— Nilakantha draws the dia- 
logue to a close with his signature sarcastic wit: 


"If the meaning of poetic statements conveys pleasure, even when 
distasteful, 
Then listen with delight to your own censure composed by poets: 


‘Ah! The ripening of suggested emotion [bhavavyakti]! Ah! Con- 
cealed flavor [rasa]! 

With moist tears streaming from their falsely squinted eyes, 

Their hair bristling repeatedly as if undigested food were churning 
in their guts— 

How has the earth been pervaded by poets, those thick-witted 
beasts!” 


Their pride wounded by those juveniles who in such a manner 

Continued prattling on repeatedly, long disciplined in deviant doc- 
trine, 

Unwilling to listen to a single word of rebuttal, 

Those best of poets betook themselves to the Moon-Crested Lord 
for refuge.” 


Thus, in Nilakantha’s rendition, it is a barrage of third-rate literary theorists 
that prompts the Cankam poets to petition Siva for the celebrated Cankam plank 
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(cankappalakai, Skt. sanghaphalakam),* a magical device that automatically as- 
sesses the true aptitude of a poet. A small wooden platform measuring one square 
mulam in length,* the Cankam plank expands when approached by a genuinely 
learned poet, thus seating all forty-eight members of the Tamil literary academy 
and excluding all others. The same narrative outcome occurs in the Sivalilarnava 
as in Paraficoti’s TVP; and yet, it may come as a surprise to witness the Cankam 
poets debating in a language and idiom foreign to their actual literary practice 
(both historically and in cultural memory). Were Nilakantha interested in either 
accurately depicting or extolling the legacy of the Tamil academy, many centuries 
of Tamil grammar and literary theory might have provided him with a foundation 
for contextualizing the narrative within the cultural ethos typically evoked by ha- 
giographers and historians from within the Tamil tradition. As a point of contrast, 
Paraūcētis TVP not only actively celebrates the distinctively Tamil character of 
the Tamil Cankam but also takes great pains to adorn the Cankam cycle of games 
with direct references to Tamil literary theory. In Paraficoti’s version, in fact, this 
set of episodes foregrounds the role of Agastya, the prototypically southern sage, 
whom legend regards not only as the primordial Tamil grammarian but also as the 
instructor of the Cankam poets themselves. When Agastya was first dispatched by 
Siva to the Tamil country, he confirmed his own role in the origin myth of Tamil 
literary culture: 


Preparing to take leave, he requested one thing: 

“They say the land I am going to, the Tamil land [tamil natu], is full 
of verse [totai]. 

As all the people dwelling in this land have researched sweet Tamil 
[inramil] and possess its knowledge, 

I ought to be able to give a reply to those who ask. 


So that the flaws of my thinking may leave me, Father, 

Please graciously grant me a work on the poetics (iyanūl) of refined 
Tamil [centamil], 

So that it may be clear to such a one, you have bestowed the first 
treatise [mutanūl]” 

After he had understood, he said "I see your feet —I am your 
servant, O Eternal One"? 


In addition to the clear ethos of linguistic pride prevalent in Tamil literary self- 
reflection, this passage incorporates a number of references to Tamil grammatical 
theory, from iyal tamil —literally “natural Tamil,” referring broadly to Tamil com- 
position extending beyond the bounds of prosody strictly speaking, one of the 
"three Tamils" (muttamil)—to centamil, a common laudatory expression for the 
literary register of the language. The remainder of the passage only increases in 


» « 


technicality, celebrating Agastyas knowledge of the “two prefaces,” “seven tenets,” 
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"four meanings,” “ten faults; “nine beauties,” and “eight yuktis”* Parafcoti fur- 
ther manages to narrativize the origin of the southern sage’s legendary treatise on 
grammar, the Akattiyam, referred to above as the “primordial treatise” (mutanūl), 
a work believed by many commentators to have preceded the Tolkappiyam. For 
Paraficoti, it was specifically this body of knowledge that constituted the learning 
of the Cankam poets: an intrinsically Tamil corpus of literary and grammatical 
theory innately suited to both the language of their compositions and their cul- 
tural identity as icons of Madurai’s Tamil heritage. 

Not to be outdone by his near contemporary, Nilakantha attributes a high 
degree of specialized knowledge to the Cankam poets—not of Tamil grammar 
but of Sanskrit šāstra, specifically of Mimamsa hermeneutics. As we have seen 
previously, further into the Cankam legends, the king of Madurai, Campaka 
Pandya, had promised a rich reward to the poet who could present him with a 
verse convincingly explaining the fragrance of his queen’s hair. It was the young 
Brahmin named Tarumi, offering as his contribution a verse that Siva had com- 
posed and revealed to him, who was awarded the prize. Green with envy, the il- 
lustrious Cankam poet Nakkirar immediately demanded that Tarumi's prize be 
rescinded on account of a literary flaw in the verse, arguing that poetic conven- 
tion did not allow one to attribute fragrance to a woman's tresses unadorned by 
flowers or fragrant oils. Upon hearing this insult, Siva himself appeared before 
Nakkirar and demanded an explanation for his insolence. Nakkirar stood his 
ground and insisted upon the flaw, even when Siva manifested his true form, 
complete with five heads and a third eye that threatened to burn the defiant 
poet to ashes. While the debate ends here for most versions of the narrative, 
Nilakantha inserted a few more choice insults, through which Nakkirar foolhar- 
dily claims superiority over Siva himself based on his encyclopedic knowledge 
of Sanskrit hermeneutics: 


Although a devotee, seeing that great wonder Kira rebuked him 
once again. 

Stronger yet than the innate delusion of fools is the delusion con- 
tained in the semblance of intellect: 


"Given that your own works, which have attained the great audacity 
of being called 'scripture; 

Are intelligible only when those such as myself describe another 
intentionality [tatparyantaravarnanena] 

And applying suppletion, inversion, contextualization, extraction, 
and conjunction, [adhyaharaviparyayaprakaranotkarsanusanga- 
dibhih) 

Keep this in mind and don't look to find fault with my poems, O 
Pašupati!”** 
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Hearing Nakkirar’s audacity, it is no wonder that Siva responded by scorching 
his assailant with his third eye and sending him flying into the Golden Lotus Tank 
of the Madurai temple. The interpretive techniques Nilakantha enumerates here, 
drawn from the Purva Mimamsa school of Vedic exegesis—adhyahara, vipary- 
aya, prakarana, utkarsa, and anusanga*—are highly specific terms of art, by no 
means common knowledge to those who are not thoroughly acquainted with San- 
skrit philosophical discourse. One can only imagine that this misrepresentation of 
Nakkirar’s identity would have struck Nilakantha’s audience as intimately familiar, 
evoking the resonances of their own discursive community, while simultaneously 
comically absurd when applied to a legendary figure of the Tamil academy. I con- 
tend that Nīlakaņthas ambition in this passage is not one of simple cultural trans- 
lation, replacing Tamil idiom with terms more familiar to an audience of Sanskrit 
scholars. The terms in question, first of all, are not equivalent; hence, “translation” 
as a category is an unlikely candidate for the situation at hand. What we witness 
here is more of a full-scale recoding of the narrative context, as Nilakantha delib- 
erately divorces the characters from a cultural context that is not merely original 
to the legends but also fundamental to their rhetorical intent, the reinforcement of 
the intrinsic Tamil-ness of the history and sociality of the city of Madurai. 

What is at stake, then, in Nilakantha’s attempt to remove the Tamil from the 
Tamil Cankam? His motivation certainly appears to be more complex than sheer 
antagonism or cultural bigotry, as he quite readily asserts in passing that the 
Cankam poets are learned in the dramidasūtrarahasya, the “secret of the Southern 
Sutra” (possibly referring to the Tolkappiyam). Further, despite his incisive wit, 
Nilakantha never abandons his core stance of reverence toward the sacred site 
of Madurai, the abode of his chosen deity Minaksi, and its legendary history as 
manifested in the divine sports of Siva. In fact, Nilakantha's interpretation of some 
of the TVP's outwardly devotional episodes illuminates more clearly his attitude 
toward distinctively Tamil cultural and religious motifs. A number of the epi- 
sodes in the “Sacred Games” directly concern the central devotional figures of the 
Tamil Saiva Siddhanta tradition, including the Tamil bhakti saints Nanacampantar 
(Jūānasambandha) and Manikkavacakar, whose Tamil-language compositions 
form an integral part of the Tamil Saiva canon. Once again, Nīlakaņthas portrayal 
of these saints in no way lacks the reverence one would expect him to display 
toward the foremost devotees of the local Saiva tradition, whom the legends at 
hand portray as carrying out the miracles of Siva and Minaksi at the heart of the 
Madurai temple. He refers most commonly, for instance, to Nanacampantar with 
honorifics such as “Emperor among Spiritual Teachers” (desikasarvabhauma). 
Nevertheless, Nīlakaņthas respect for their status as icons of Saiva devotionalism 
does not stop him from shifting the emphasis away from the Tamil language of 
the devotees’ compositions and the distinctive regionality of their cultural legacy. 
That is, for Nilakantha, the Emperor among Spiritual Teachers was simultaneously 
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the Teacher of the Precepts of the Vedanta (trayyantasiddhantaguru), who com- 
ported himself like an orthodox Smārta-Šaiva (atyāsramastha).* 

Take, for instance, the ubiquitous legend of the confrontation between the 
Saivas and Jains in ancient Madurai, a narrative most commonly associated with 
Cekkilar’s Periya Puranam but retold in the TVPs of Nampi and Paraūicēti as well. In 
this episode, misfortune had befallen the Saivas of Madurai as the city was overrun 
by Jains; even the king himself had converted to Jainism. And yet, when the king 
was overtaken by a seemingly incurable fever, only the Saiva saint Nanacampantar 
was able to bring him relief by anointing him with sacred Saiva ash. Upon witness- 
ing the extent of Jain domination in Šivas sacred city, Nanacampantar resolved 
to shed light on the errancy of their doctrine by challenging them to an ordeal, 
failing which the Jains were to willingly commit suicide by impaling themselves 
on stakes. According to both Paraficoti and the HM, Jianasambandar and a rep- 
resentative of his Jain rivals each released a palm-leaf manuscript into a fire; on 
Nanacampantar’s leaf was written one of his own devotional poems, which are 
now preserved in the Tévaram, the first seven books of the Tirumurai, while the 
Jain representative cast into the flames a palm leaf with an array of magical man- 
tras. Unsurprisingly, the Jain palm leaf was incinerated, while Nanacampantar’s 
poem survived unscathed. 

Nīlakaņthas version of this particular ordeal proceeds similarly, but with one 
crucial modification: 


Abandoning all their exempla, fortified by hermeneutics and logic, 
Overstepping the bounds of all reason, those fools came together, 
desiring to conquer him [Nanacampantar] by ordeal. 


“The Sakya seer has seen that nonviolence alone can dispel all the 
afflictions of samsāra.** Maheša must not be worshipped; ash is 
not auspicious.” 

Thus, the Arhats wrote their own thesis. 


“The Vedas are the authority, along with the Kamika and so forth. 
Sankara alone is the One Lord of the universe. Those desiring 
liberation on earth must bear ash alone” 

Thus, the teacher wrote his own thesis.* 


By shifting the ordeal to a test of doctrinal confession alone, an impor- 
tant detail has been elided from the narrative. Now that Nanacampantar (or 
Sambandhanatha, as Nilakantha refers to him) no longer wins the ordeal on the 
strength of his own composition, nothing in Nilakantha’s version signals that 
Nanacampantar was revered primarily as a devotional poet, much less that his 
compositions were written in Tamil rather than Sanskrit. To the contrary, we 
find the bhakti saint endorsing the inerrant validity of the Sanskrit scriptures, 
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ranging from the Vedas themselves to the Kamika Agama and other scriptures 
of the Sanskrit Saiva Siddhanta tradition, which Nilakantha himself considered 
indispensable for the Advaita-inflected Saivism growing in popularity among the 
Smarta Brahmins of his circle. Given that the Sanskrit and Tamil Saiva Siddhanta 
lineages had maintained institutionally and doctrinally distinct profiles for cen- 
turies before Nilakanthas own floruit, conflating the scriptural corpus of the two 
is no mere oversight. Rather, Nilakantha has transformed Nanacampantar’s char- 
acter into that of a Sanskrit-educated scholastic ritualist rather than a Tamil de- 
votional poet, a profile we would expect to see attributed to an Aghorasiva rather 
than a poet of the Tévaram. 

In fact, the deliberateness of Nilakantha’s recasting of Nanacampantar’s legacy 
becomes unmistakable as this narrative continues, when the Pandian begs the 
Saiva preceptor for initiation upon seeing the humiliating defeat of his Jain ad- 
visors. Although no previous version of the episode recounts any details of this 
initiation, Nilakantha inserts a technically accurate account of a Saiddhantika ini- 
tiation as typically described in the Sanskrit Agamas: 


The Pandya, who had surrendered in refuge to Sambandhanatha 
upon seeing this ordeal, 

Asked for the initiation that cuts through all sin, capable of bestow- 
ing the knowledge of Siva. 


Purifying his six paths [sadadhvanah] and his five kalās, that em- 
peror of preceptors 

Entered his body effortlessly, although it had been defiled with a 
heterodox initiation. 

Having entered his body, purifying him by uniting with his channels 
[nādīsandhāna], 

That guru, an ocean of compassion, extracted his caste [jatim 
samuddhrtya] and installed in him the knowledge of Siva. 


Having bestowed his own body, wealth, and heart at his lotus feet, 
the Pandya 

Ruled the earth on the Saiva path, worshipping the Lord with the 
Half-Moon Crest. 


When that Lord of the people ascended to the state of Siva, all his 
offspring were 

Devoted to Siva, intent on Siva’s mantra, and proficient in the nec- 
tarous essence of the knowledge of Saiva Agama.” 


Through Nīlakaņthas erudite attempts at inversion, Nanacampantar is trans- 
formed from a bhakti saint into a ritually accomplished Sivacarya of the Sanskrit 
Saiva Siddhanta, effortlessly performing the esoteric procedures for entering the 
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body of his pupil through the subtle channels (nādīsandhāna) and removing his 
birth caste,” replacing the core of his identity with the knowledge of Šiva. His 
emphasis on the removal of caste, jatyuddharana, as integral to Saiva initiation is 
particularly intriguing, as the concept had fallen out of favor with the more con- 
servative branches of the Sanskrit scholastic tradition, who preferred to align the 
Siddhanta with orthodox Brahminical social values. Nilakantha, for his part, does 
not hesitate to endorse the practice, which entails the belief that all Saiva initiates 
of a certain stature” have been ontologically elevated above caste distinctions.” 
Evidently, although Nilakantha’s literary aesthetic endorses the near-exclusive val- 
uation of the Sanskrit language and intellectual tradition, his conservatism in lan- 
guage choice does not equate with a conservatism in caste consciousness. The po- 
lemics of twentieth-century Tamil politicians notwithstanding, Sanskrit in Tamil 
Nadu did not always herald a social agenda of outright Brahminical supremacy. 
That is, the structure of multilingual literary practice does not correlate simplisti- 
cally with social structure. 

In fact, it is precisely the issue of caste, and its removal, that most directly unites 
Nilakantha with his institutional rivals of the Tamil Saiva lineages. Owing to the 
social constituency of the Tamil Saiva community in Nilakantha’s day, ascetic pre- 
ceptors traditionally hailed from a Vēļāļa background, technically a Šūdra caste, 
which rendered them ineligible for preceptorial initiation according to the tradi- 
tional strictures of Brahminical legal literature.” Unsurprisingly, the Vēļāļa lin- 
eages were keen to defend their legitimacy on textual as well as de facto political 
and economic grounds. One unique textual artifact of the mid- to late seventeenth 
century makes this case explicitly: the Varņāšramacandrikā of Tiruvampaļatēcikar 
(a near contemporary of Nilakantha Dīksita),*5 the only known Tamil Šaiva treatise 
to be written in Sanskrit. In this intriguingly belligerent work, Tiruvampalatécikar 
openly advocates the ordination of Šūdras to the lineage seat, scouring the textual 
history of Saivism in Sanskrit to identify a vast array of precedents for this practice. 
The evidence he assembles aligns perfectly with Nīlakaņthas own views of Šaiva 
initiation, suggesting that Nilakantha was far more aligned with his times than 
language politics alone might lead one to suspect: 


The homa for extracting caste [jatyuddharana], whether individually 
or by the hundreds, 
Indeed incinerates Südra caste identity with fire, O six-faced one.” 


Ironically, it is not only traditional Agamic sources that figure prominently in 
the Sanskrit citations of Tiruvampalatécikar. The Varņāsramacandrikā is also the 
earliest known work to cite the Halasya Mahatmya, a text that, as we have seen, had 
recently entered the Sanskrit textual corpus through the mediation of the "Tamil 
vernacular.” And yet, writing in the late seventeenth century, a Vēļāļa preceptor 
could cite the HM as an authoritative reference grounding the doctrines of the 
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Tamil Saiva community in the purported legal standards of a transregional Saiva 
orthodoxy. Owing in no small part to the cross-linguistic circulation of works such 
as the HM and Nīlakaņthas Sivalilarnava, the Sanskrit-vernacular dichotomy in 
the Tamil country had truly come to function as a circular network of intertex- 
tual influence, resulting in a multicentric discursive sphere that reconstituted the 
shape of social and religious communities, such as the Tamil and Sanskrit Saiva 
Siddhanta. 


FROM TEXT TO PUBLIC RELIGIOUS CULTURE: THE 
TIRUVILAIYATAL PURANAM IN SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY MADURAI 


In the introduction to his edition of the Cokkanātar Ulā, U. Ve. Caminataiyar, 
father of the modern renaissance in Tamil literary studies, recounts a popular an- 
ecdote concerning how the text’s author, Purana Tirumalainatar, came to receive 
his rather peculiar nom de plume.” Far better known for his other surviving com- 
position, the Citampara Puranam, Tirumalainatar is said to have been petitioned 
by the elders and devotees of the Cidambaram Saiva community to translate the 
surviving Sanskrit scriptural canon recounting the sacred history of Cidambaram 
into Tamil. Not having access to a suitable Sanskrit original, our would-be trans- 
lator set off for the mountain country (malainātu), where he discovered a sin- 
gle, incomplete manuscript of the Sanskrit Cidambara Purana and proceeded to 
translate the extant portion into the form of an equivalent Tamil talapuranam. 
Although Tirumalainatar remained grievously disappointed at being unable to lo- 
cate the entire Sanskrit original, the temple priests were so gratified by his efforts 
and the quality of his final product that they appended the prefix “Purana” to his 
title in commemoration of the Citampara Puranam. 

While we sadly lack any documentary evidence to confirm that sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Tamil poets actively sought out Sanskrit manuscripts on 
which to anchor the authority of their Tamil compositions, more recent accounts 
confirm that such was common practice in the nineteenth century. For instance, 
a similar anecdote recorded by U. Ve. Caminataiyar outlines the process by which 
his own teacher, Minatcicuntara Pillai, renowned scholar of Tamil literature, set 
out to produce a Tamil talapurāņam of Kumbakonam at the request of local mo- 
nastic authorities: 


At that time Civakurunatapillai, who was the tahsildar [collector] in Kumpakoņam, 
and other Saiva dignitaries thought, “Let us ask this master poet to compose the 
purana of Kumpakonam in Tamil verse? At their request, he [Tiricirapuram 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai] came to Kumpakonam from Tiruvavatuturai in 1865 and 
took up residence with his retinue in the building of the Tiruvavatuturai mutt in 
Pettai Street. He first had the Kumpakonam purana translated from Sanskrit into 
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Tamil prose; in this he was aided by Mantapam Narayana Cāstirikaļ Mutaliyar, a 
scholar of the Cankaracariyar Mutt. Afterward he began to compose the purana in 
verse form. He would compose the verses orally, and from time to time one of his 
pupils, Tirumankalakkuti Cesaiyankar, would write them down. Short parts of the 
purana used to be prepared each day in the morning and given their first formal reci- 
tation in the afternoon in the mandapa in the front of the shrine of Ādikumbhešvara 
[Siva at Kumpakonam]. Many came to take pleasure in the recitation. .. . 

When the arankerram [debut] of the Kumpakonam purana was completed, the 
dignitaries of that city gave him a shawl, a silk upper garment, [other] garments and 
gifts, and two thousand rupees collected from the public. They had the manuscript 
of the purana mounted upon an elephant and taken around the town instate. Then 
several of the dignitaries purchased and donated a covered palanquin, made Pillai sit 
in it, and carried it themselves for some distance. Thus they demonstrated the love 
they felt for the Tamil language and the custom of olden times.” 


What is the significance, then, of Minatcicuntara Pillai’s story to our under- 
standing of public religious culture in seventeenth-century Madurai? What we 
witness in this vignette is nothing less than the creation of public canon, narrated 
from the perspective of onlookers who witnessed the debut of his Tamil Puranam 
and accepted its legends as an authoritative précis of Kumbakonam’s sacred 
legacy. For Pillai as well as for the seventeenth-century Paraficoti, the birth of a 
talapurāņam was a social affair, imbricated with the monastic and temple institu- 
tions where the text was composed, debuted before a public audience, and com- 
memorated by local elites with the bestowing of ritual honors. It is a process that 
takes place in time and space, fusing new meaning onto the sites it commem- 
orates, which become legible for future generations of devotees. Space itself, in 
temple and monastic complexes, becomes entextualized with the emergent public 
canon—what previous generations of scholars have described as “sacred space? 
And yet, this sacred space is anything but the hermetically sealed “sacred,” set 
apart from the phenomenal experience of the mundane realm. It remains, rather, 
a public space—a site for the reproduction of public religious culture, available for 
response, reenactment, and contestation. 

Indeed, religious spaces across the Tamil country were in the midst of a radical 
reentextualization in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: the materiality of 
religious sites itself was transformed through massive temple-building campaigns, 
and the newly refurbished temple complexes were indexed with fresh mythologi- 
cal narratives. Succinctly, we witness a remarkable upsurge both in the produc- 
tion and renovation of Hindu temples and in the composition of talapuranams 
in Tamil to invest them with canonical meaning. In excavating the history of the 
talapuranam genre, David Shulman (1976) notes that the vast majority of these 
texts lack the pedigree of the Tamil classics but were composed, primarily, dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the very moment when the Nayaka 
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regents of the Tamil country were renewing their alliance with sacerdotal power 
by endowing new temple building projects at the heart of their domains. The 
Madurai Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple is no exception: after the succession of 
Visvanatha Nayaka to the throne of Madurai in the mid-sixteenth century, the 
early generations of Nayaka rulers set to remapping the sacred landscape at the 
center of Madurai, transforming the architectural visage of the temple with the 
addition of new temple towers (gopurams) and pavilions (mandapams), but im- 
printing it with signifiers of an entirely new mythology: namely, the sixty-four 
“Sacred Games of Siva” in Madurai. 

Broadly speaking, the expansion of the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple under 
the Madurai Nayakas took place in three principal phases.” Between 1570 and 
1600, the temple attained its present shape with the construction of the external 
wall and four gopurams of the outermost third prakdra along with the four go- 
purams of the second prākāra. Subsequently, the early decades of the seventeenth 
century witnessed further accretions, such as the Thousand-Pillared Pavilion 
(Ayirakkal Mantapam). The remaining structural innovations that grace the tem- 
ple today were commissioned during the reign of Tirumalai Nayaka (1623-1659), 
whose efforts earned him a reputation as the chief architect behind the entire 
program of temple expansion. Tirumalai Nāyakas innovations include the Putu 
Mantapam, or “New Mandapa,’ an external festival pavilion adjacent to the east- 
ern side of the temple complex, and the towering Raya Gēpuram, which although 
never completed was intended to upstage all similar temple gopurams across the 
southern half of the subcontinent. 

The early Nayakas did not restrict themselves, however, to expanding the 
physical edifice of the temple complex. Beginning around the early seventeenth 
century—that is, during the latter two phases of temple renovation—the Madurai 
Nayakas began to enrich the symbolic face of the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple 
as well with sculptural and pictorial representations drawn from unprecedented 
literary sources, particularly the Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam.'** In fact, no such im- 
age can be reliably dated to prior phases of temple construction. In short, the 
early to mid-seventeenth century witnessed an explosion of interest in graphic 
as well as performative portrayals of the "Sacred Games" throughout the Madurai 
temple complex. Sculptural depictions of four of the games were displayed in the 
early seventeenth-century Ayirakkal Mantapam, and six in Tirumalai Nayaka’s 
Putu Mantapam shortly thereafter. The seventeenth century also witnessed the 
first complete sequence of mural paintings—a genre of representation popular in 
Nayaka-period temple art—of all sixty-four sacred games, displayed quite promi- 
nently alongside the Golden Lotus Tank (porrāmaraik-kuļam) in front of the 
shrine of Minaksi, the ritual heart of the temple. Moreover, an intriguing detail of 
the “Sacred Games” statuary reveals that the temple improvements took place si- 
multaneously with, rather than subsequent to, the codification of the Tiruvilaiyatal 
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Purāņam itself. In both the Āyirakkāl Mantapam and the Putu Mantapam, a statue 
appears depicting a game in which Siva as a tiger feeds a deer, a legend that appears 
in early versions of the “Sacred Games” but which has been elided in Paraficoti’s 
TVP and the Hālāsya Mahatmya. The publicization of the "Sacred Games” in 
short, was part and parcel of its canonization; it is very likely that Paraficoti com- 
posed his masterpiece while the statues were being erected, or afterward, and his 
work certainly had not been fully accepted as canon by the time of the construc- 
tion of the Putu Mantapam around 1630. 

Furthermore, and perhaps most importantly, as the TVP began to enter the 
visual landscape of the Madurai temple, Tirumalai Nayaka instituted a series of 
calendrical festivals showcasing several of the “Sacred Games” in public perfor- 
mance. In terms of the codification of public religious culture, however, Tirumalai 
Nayaka’s most influential innovation was the Putu Mantapam itself, designed 
to host many of the temples festivals outside of the temple walls, externalizing 
a previously internal, delimited space that may not have been physically acces- 
sible to residents of Madurai in numerous caste communities. Indeed, these new 
calendrical festivals captured the attention of the temples ritual officiants when 
describing the contributions of Tirumalai Nayaka to the Madurai temple complex. 
The Stānikarvaralāru, one of our most detailed sources of the temples history, 
chronicles the changing ritual duties within various factions of the temple priest- 
hood over the centuries and, in the process, draws particular attention to the new 
centrality accorded to the performances of the sacred games under the leadership 
of Tirumalai Nayaka: 


Lord Tirumalai Nāyaka, having great devotion to Minaksi and Sundarešvara, on 
a day in which the goddess became pleased, established an endowment under the 
arbitration of Ayya Diksita, instructing that the sacred games be conducted in the 
manner established by the Puranas at the hands of the temple priests as follows: for 
Sadasiva Bhatta, the Game of Chopping the Body, the Selling of Bangles, Carrying 
Earth for Sweetmeat; and for Kulasekhara Bhatta, the Bestowing of the Purse [of gold 
coins], the Game of Turning Horses into Foxes,'” the Raising up of the Elephant; 
and several other games divided evenly. Having granted an endowment ordering 
that several games be accomplished at the hands of the subordinates, he had them 


conducted such that happiness would arise at witnessing the spectacle.’ 


Spectacle, in fact, is just what the "Sacred Games" had become by the mid- 
seventeenth century, as visual and performative media rendered the narratives of 
Siva’s miraculous exploits immediately accessible to a diverse and even nonliterate 
public. Among the numerous games reenacted in public ceremonies, however, it was 
the Sacred Marriage of Siva and Minaksi that would leave the most visible imprint 
on Madurais public religious culture. Tirumalai Nāyaka's most radical adjustment 
to the festival calendar was, undoubtedly, to unite the wedding of Madurai's divine 
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couple with the overwhelmingly popular Cittirai Festival—in which the city’s resi- 
dent Vaisnava deity, Alakar, made his annual procession to the river Vaikai, paus- 
ing in his journey to bestow temple honors on the dominant caste groups of the 
Madurai region. According to prior legend, Alakar had journeyed from his temple 
home several miles outside of town to the middle of the Vaikai River for the express 
purpose of liberating the sage Mundaka from a curse that entrapped him in the 
body of a frog, an act of grace that Madurai’s Vaisnava residents had previously 
commemorated each year in the month of Cittirai (April/May). When the annual 
Cittirai Festival was conjoined with the Sacred Marriage, Visnu as Alakar, whom 
the “Sacred Games” represented as the brother of Minaksi, was understood to be 
entrusted with the task of performing the marriage rites for Siva and his bride. As 
local legend has it, Alakar reaches the center of the river Vaikai only to realize that 
the marriage has already taken place without him, and in retaliation he grudgingly 
returns to his temple without setting eyes upon the divine couple, pausing along the 
way to spend the night with his paramour, a Muslim courtesan. 

By re-creating the Cittirai Festival, then, Tirumalai Nayaka managed to draw 
unprecedented attention to the legend that best encapsulates the royal heritage of 
Madurai, whose kings are the descendants of Siva and Minaksi themselves. Simul- 
taneously, he positioned Madurai’s most popular religious festival as a virtually 
unprecedented site for social and religious integration, creating a festival space 
that accommodated the interests of diverse caste communities, from Smarta Brah- 
mins to the Kallar devotees of Lord Alakar, and blended the theologies of Saiva 
and Vaisnava devotionalism. Other favorites among the sixty-four games must 
have also quickly entered the repertoire of Madurais residents, as by and large the 
same games depicted in temple statuary—publicly available year round as sites 
of memory—were dramatized yearly with festival processions and even mimetic 
reenactments of Šivas divine interventions. Indeed, each of the minor festivals 
enacting Šivas sacred games, managed by representatives of rival priestly fami- 
lies of the Madurai temple, provided substantive incentive among elite families to 
compete for the attention of a wider public. 

Facilitated by Tirumalai Nāyakas royal interventions, then, an increasingly 
popular literary motif rapidly achieved widespread circulation far beyond the lit- 
erary domain. That the TVP legends did, in fact, circulate is evident from the ra- 
pidity with which sequences of the sacred games began to appear in temple mural 
paintings across the Tamil region, demonstrating the broad appeal the narratives 
had achieved even outside of their domain of immediate reference, Madurai, the 
city in which the miracles were originally enacted.'® Similar mural sequences, for 
instance, mirroring the sixty-four panels emblazoned on the Madurai temple out- 
side the Golden Lotus Tank, had appeared in the Nataraja Temple of Cidambaram 
by the late seventeenth century and in the Brhadisvara Temple in Tanjavur by 
the eighteenth century. Likewise, the “Sacred Games” soon became a common 
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or 


FIGURE 4. A temple priest prepares a festival image to commemorate the sacred game in which 
Siva grants liberation to a crane. 


fixture of the material culture of religion in Madurai and beyond, replicated on 
temple carts across the region, festival textiles for chariots (tērcilai), and miniature 
paintings. Succinctly, the “Sacred Games of Siva” were legible, for the majority of 
Madurais seventeenth-century residents, not from the text of the Tiruvilaiyatal 
Purāņam but from the material culture of the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple and 
from participation in the collective reenactments of the legends in temple festivals. 
In the words of Kim Knott (2005, 43) on the production of religious space, the en- 
actment of the “Sacred Games” does not “take place” but “makes place,’ encoding 
the temple’s visual facade with religious significance proper to multiple distinct 
communities. 

What, then, does religious space—what the classical history of religions has re- 
ferred to as “sacred space"—have to do with public religious culture, with the reli- 
gious values or frames of reference cultivated by individuals from diverse social and 
sectarian backgrounds across the city of Madurai? Looking at the temple as public 
space—a space in which publics move, a space in which publics are created—is a cru- 
cial step in transcending both Western and modernist presuppositions that would 
unproblematically equate religion with the private sphere, the internal domain of 
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affect or belief. Discounting the truly interior spaces of ritual worship, such as the 
garbhagrhas, or inner “wombs” of the temple accessible only to trained priests, the 
temple pavilions (mandapas) in which festivals are performed serve as physical sites 
for public gatherings and enactments of shared religious sensibilities. A temple in 
south India, it must be remembered, is constantly bustling with crowds in motion. 
Indeed, much of the physical space of the Madurai temple, as with the majority of sa- 
cred sites across south Asia, incorporates what the Western imagination has under- 
stood as nonreligious public space, from shopping complexes to casual gatherings 
for social conversation. As a result, the images inscribed on such a space, whether 
murals or statuary, create an ideal readership of visual media by cultivating a col- 
lective public frame of reference. Such images, in other words, are nothing less than 
social agents, exerting an active influence on the human agents who move through 
spaces inflected by their signifying capacity." 

To understand how new religious concepts and values come to be publicly ac- 
cessible, or come to constitute a cornerstone of a particular public culture, then, 
depends fundamentally on theorizing the public as inhabiting a particular space, 
constituted in no small part by the visual signifiers that inhabit that space. Space, 
in its very materiality, as recent theorists have recognized, is by its very nature a 
socially imbricated category. Indeed, the materialist turn in religious studies and 
the humanities at large has become sensitive to space not simply as the Kantian 
precondition for human cognition but as a site for the signification and contes- 
tation of cultural values. From the vantage point of early seventeenth-century 
Madurai, space—both within the temple and throughout the city at large—was 
in the process of being overlaid with new conceptual resonance. With the visual 
inscription of the “Sacred Games of Siva” in temple art and architecture, devotees 
of Minaksi who traversed the temple halls and circumambulated the Golden Lotus 
Tank were now confronted with contested claims as to the significance of their spa- 
tial practice—that is, their lived engagement with socially significant spaces. But 
at this particular juncture in history, the “Sacred Games” did not yet fully belong 
to what Henri Lefebvre (1992, 33) would call “representations of space"— that is, 
the normative and fully articulated conventions for how temple space ought to be 
interpreted. To the contrary, the public space of the Madurai temple complex can 
best be characterized as “representational space”—a lived space of public contesta- 
tion, capable of being contested by counterhegemonic interest groups who aim to 
overlay shared space with localized layers of meaning. 

By the late seventeenth century, the Tiruviļaiyātal Puranam had become a 
household name, and yet the legends were able to permeate the religious ecology of 
Madurai without disrupting its delicate balance—that is, by appealing to the diverse 
religious publics of Madurai, whether Šaiva or Vaisnava, whether Smārta, Vēļāļa, or 
Kallar. The temple itself, then, did not homogenize the publics of Madurai, sepa- 
rated as they were by the boundaries of caste, language, and sect, but facilitated the 
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overlaying and intersection of parallel public spheres. Its explosion into literary 
fashion, as we have seen, took place across multiple literary publics, facilitated by 
media of performance and patronage centered on the temple site itself. Likewise, 
its departure from the textual form and entry into public culture was a process 
mediated by a transference of shared meaning from the written word to visual and 
performative text. What took place during this period in Madurai was not merely 
the birth of a narrative, or even the birth of a religious canon, but the entextualiza- 
tion of public space. The “Sacred Games of Siva” were not simply encoded in the 
memory of a collective populace but were canonized in physical public space, ac- 
cessible in that they can be read, reinterpreted, and reenacted over time. The temple 
became not a space outside of time but a nexus for the temporal and spatial encod- 
ing of meaning, a space in which people moved through and performed meaning— 
a spatial nexus for the overlaying of multiple parallel publics. 


Conclusion 
A Prehistory of Hindu Pluralism 


A CONTINUING LEGACY: THE MAKING OF A HINDU 
SECTARIAN COMMUNITY 


Who invented Smarta-Saivism? Was the tradition created ex nihilo through the 
abstract discourses of an intellectual elite, or did it emerge organically through 
the unfolding of social dynamics over the course of the early modern centuries? 
As with the purported “invention” of Hinduism, to identify the moment and cir- 
cumstances of birth of a particular sectarian tradition raises a number of vexing 
theoretical questions about historical causation—the process by which a genuinely 
new cultural edifice comes into being. My aim in this work has been to sketch the 
unmistakable impressions of public theology on the embodied, socially embedded 
boundaries of Smarta religious life, its role in shaping emerging modes of religious 
identity—a process that cannot be reduced either to hegemonic domination or to 
elitist fancy. Indeed, the impact of Smarta-Saivism on contemporary religious cul- 
ture in Tamil Nadu extends far beyond the boundaries of matha or sampradaya, 
“monastery” or “lineage.” Much in the way that the “Sacred Games of Siva,” the 
distinctive legend of place of Madurai, has historicizable discursive origins in the 
public theology of the seventeenth century, the same can be said for the wider 
public Smarta culture of the Tamil region. The subsequent inauguration of a public 
regional culture, from the Srividya inflection of Carnatic music (Shulman 2014) 
to the public esotericism of contemporary Chennai (Kachroo 2015), bears the dis- 
tinct impressions of the actors and events of early modernity. 

The Smārta-Šaiva community—with its perduring alliance between 
Sankaracarya renunciant lineages, the monastic institutions they maintain, as- 
sociated temple complexes such as the Kamaksi Temple of Kanchipuram, and a 
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laity comprised largely of south Indian Smarta Brahmins—an integral feature of 
Tamil Smarta culture today, began to emerge under specific and eminently ob- 
servable social circumstances in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As I 
have documented throughout this book, the intellectuals who found themselves 
in the midst of this rapidly emerging network were by no means passive observ- 
ers; rather, they actively contributed to the constitution of the network itself and 
the continual rethinking of its dimensions and boundaries. Precisely by doing so, 
in fact, Nilakantha and his colleagues forged systems of religious meaning that 
opened new avenues for public religious participation in the Smarta community 
and, concomitantly, new models for lived religious identity. Although seemingly 
confined to palm leaves and paper through the medium of written text, the intel- 
lectual work of these scholars played a foundational role in the conceptual consti- 
tution of the emergent Smarta system, articulating new boundaries for the ortho- 
doxy and orthopraxy of participant devotees, stabilizing the social structure of the 
system by delimiting it from competing sectarian systems, such as the more trans- 
gressive Sakta esoteric lineages or the vibrant Vaisnava traditions of the region. 
Niklas Luhmann (1995), indeed, insightfully observes that systems, composed of 
socially embedded institutions, cohere not on the basis of institutions alone but, 
rather, through the shades of meaning they acquire through the communicative 
endeavors of social agents. Such meaning supplies the very rationale for preserv- 
ing religious institutions—and the religious publics they cultivate—in the face of 
constant competition from neighboring communities and perpetual fluctuations 
in the fabric of society. It is no surprise, then, that court-sponsored intellectuals 
of the seventeenth century should have exerted their most formative influence on 
extratextual life through their work as public theologians. 

Indeed, the public memory of their influence in shaping the boundaries of a 
new religious community is palpable throughout the writings of their descen- 
dants, from the eighteenth century down to the present day. Take, for instance, 
the following excerpt from the decidedly southern Purana, the Sivarahasya: As the 
text-critical acumen of our early modern theologians has taught us, some Puranic 
extracts offer representations of seemingly modern phenomena and so warrant 
suspicion of interpolation. Some passages, however, occasion no room for doubt. 
The following vignette allays our fears that the practice of scriptural forgery may 
have somehow diminished under early colonial rule: 


All twice-borns will be devoted to barbarous conduct, poor, 

And of meager intellect. In such a world, a sage will be born. 

O Siva, Sankara, born from a portion of me, the greatest of the 
devotees of Siva, 

Will take incarnation in the Kali Yuga, along with four students. 

He will bring about the destruction of the groves of heretics on 
earth. 
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To him I have given the wisdom of the Upanisads, O Mahesvari. 

In the same Kali Yuga, O Great Goddess, the twice-born named 
Haradatta’ 

Will be born on the surface of the earth to chastise the non-Saivas. 

There will also be a certain [Appayya] Diksita, a god on earth, a por- 
tion of me, O Ambika, 

Ceaselessly engaged in radiant practices, born in a Saiva Samaveda 
lineage. 

And other Bhaktas, O Mistress of the Gods, in the Céra, Cola, and 
Pandya countries, 

Supremely devoted to me, will be born in all castes: 

Sundara, Jūānasambandha, and likewise, Māņikyavācaka.* 


Sankara, Haradatta, and Appayya Diksita: in this eighteenth- or nineteenth- 
century Puranic accretion, the Smarta-Saiva legacy has rewritten the canon of 
saints of the Tamil country, elevating the progenitors of the Smarta tradition above 
the common “devotees” of Siva, the Tamil Saiva bhakti saints. This particular pas- 
sage, in fact, was adduced as the prototypic source text for the divinity of Ap- 
payya Dīksita by his nineteenth-century biographer, Sivananda Yogindra, born 
Sesa Diksita. The tradition he inspired, however, reaches far beyond the printed 
pages of his classic chronicle to inform the religious identity of the present-day 
Diksita family, who pride themselves on their descent from a genuine amšāvatāra, 
or partial incarnation,‘ of Siva. 

Intriguingly, hagiography, if not history, has never ceased to remember the 
formative theological influence of Appayya and Nilakantha on the nascent 
Smārta-Šaiva community. From within the tradition, such hagiography blurs 
the line between theology and Indological scholarship. Spokesmen for the Ap- 
payya Deekshithendrar Granthavali Prakasana Samithi, for instance, advertise 
the intellectual legacy of their forefather in polyglot newsletters with theologi- 
cally inflected taglines such as “Srimad Appayya Deekshithendrar is regarded 
as the aparavathara of Srimad Sankara Bhaghavathapadal and also revered in 
this country, as an incarnation of Iswara.”> The divine status of these scholars is 
commemorated most frequently, however, by means of narrative. Short anec- 
dotes depicting the exploits of Appayya and Nilakantha have circulated over the 
course of multiple generations, preserved with the stamp of authority of their 
influential biographers. Swami Sivananda,* founder of the Divine Life Society, 
to name one highly visible example, includes both Appayya and Nilakantha 
in his Lives of Saints, in the company of Jesus and the Buddha, Sankara and 
Vidyaranya. His narratives, moreover, capture something of the deeply sec- 
tarianized climate in which the scholars actually moved, hinting at the highly 
charged community boundaries that solidified over the course of their lifetimes. 
Such is the case with this memorable account—forced English versification and 
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all—of Appayyas ostensive pilgrimage to Tirupati, stronghold of south India 
Vaisnavism par excellence: 


Once to Tirupathi the sage 

Went on a lonely pilgrimage, 

And there the Mahant to him told: 
“Enter not the fane; it can’t hold 

Within its precinct a Saivite; 

To enter here you have no right.” 

Wrath was the saint and quietly he 

By occult power did oernight change 
The fane’s image of Lord Vishnu 

To Siva. The Mahant turned blue 

When in the morn he, aghast, saw 
Vishnu’s image changed to Siva. 

To the great sage he now did run 

And of him humbly beg pardon, 

And asked the image be restored 

To the shape he loved and adored. 

Such was the great saint Appayya, 

An incarnation of Siva, 

Whom men still love and have reverence 
For his wisdom and intelligence. (Sivananda 1947, 313) 


Such stories abound in the public memory of Nilakantha and Appayyas de- 
scendants: Appayya leaves his body in Cidambaram in the presence of Nataraja, 
Nilakantha is granted the gift of sight by Minaksi, Ratnakheta Diksita garners the 
favor of Kamaksi in Kanchipuram. More often than not, these episodes have been 
dismissed out of hand by contemporary Indologists as an impediment to recon- 
structing a lost intellectual history. In this case, however, beneath hagiographical 
adulation lies a kernel of historical fact: these narratives serve as communal sites 
of memory for the socioreligious transformations of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the systemic restructuring of the religious landscape that had been pub- 
licly facilitated to no small degree by Appayya, Nilakantha, and their intellectual 
contemporaries. A few generations before the fact, these narratives superimpose 
the same Smārta-Šaiva culture that was born from their public theological inter- 
ventions. These stories are replete with rivalry between Siva and Visnu, the venera- 
tion of Sankaracarya ascetics, the adulation of Kamaksi and Minaksi, and initia- 
tion into the mystery of Srividya. Like most hagiographies, the exploits of Appayya 
and Nilakantha tell us less about their actual biographies than about the lives they 
shaped in future generations, when such motifs were no longer novel inventions 
but fixtures of the fabric of Smarta religiosity. 
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As a point of fact, neither the cultural icons of south Indian Smārtism nor 
the everyday religious practice of the community could be conceived of today, 
in their present shape, were it not for the theological innovations of Appayya’s 
and Nilakantha’s social circles. For instance, the tradition of Carnatic music would 
not have been the same without the Srividya-inflected kirtans of Tyagaraja and 
Muttusvami Dīksitar” whose compositions practically constitute the canon. Nor 
is it an accident that among the ranks of influential scholars in twentieth-century 
Tamil Nadu, many were devotees of the Kanchi and Sringeri Sankaracarya lin- 
eages, initiates in Srividya ritual practice, or descendants of the Diksitas them- 
selves. Indeed, the very same P. P. S. Sastri who is responsible for orchestrating the 
preservation of Nilakantha’s Saubhāgyacandrātapa was also the chief contributor 
to the editing of the southern recension of the Mahabharata. The authority of the 
Srividya Society of Mylapore, at one time the defining institution of Chennai’s 
quintessential Brahmin neighborhood, rests squarely on the shoulders of Appayya 
and Nīlakaņtha; and the neighboring academic bookstore, Jayalaksmī Indologi- 
cal Bookhouse, maintains itself largely through the sale of Srividya scriptures and 
paddhatis, consumed voraciously by local intelligentsia. The Sanskrit curriculum 
in Tamil Nadu pairs the transregional classics of Kalidasa with the highly regional 
centuries of the mute poet Mūkakavi,* a devotee of Kamaksi, largely unknown to 
Sanskrit literature beyond the Tamil region but celebrated with reverence as an 
icon of Sanskrit Smarta culture. 

That this particular confluence of cultural currents is prototypically Smarta in 
character—that is, that these features are universally definitive of Smarta-Saiva 
religious culture—is captured eloquently by Sankara Rama Sastri, remembered 
as one of the most prolific critical editors of works of kāvya and Alankarasastra of 
the period. Speaking for the twentieth-century Srividya practitioners of Chennai, 
Sastri writes, in his Sanskrit introduction to a handbook of Srividya ritual, the 
Srividyasaparyapaddhati: 


This [tradition] was first taught by Parasiva, the primordial Lord, to the auspicious 
goddess. Partisanship to this tantra, which independently aggregates the entirety of 
the aims of man, was manifested by the Blessed Feet of Sri Šaitkarācārya, compos- 
ing the Saundaryalaharī, which encapsulated the entirety of Mantrašāstra, and the 
commentary on the Lalitātrišatī. The ancient great poets, crest jewels of the Vedic 
tradition, such as Kālidāsa and Mūkakavi, and those of more proximate times, such 
as Nilakantha Diksita, had firmly secured their affections to the pair of lotus feet 
of the goddess, as is celebrated repeatedly by numerous anecdotes. It has also been 
ascertained that Vidyaranya and others, although the highest of preceptors of the 
knowledge of Advaita, engaged in the practice of Srividya. It is well-known by word 
of mouth that the great treatise on Mantrašāstra, titled The Forest of Wisdom, was 
composed by the sage Vidyaranya, and likewise, the treatise on Mantrasastra known 
as the Parimala was written by the illustrious Appayya Diksita. These two works, 
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however, are no longer extant. Through an unbroken succession in sequence from 
the Blessed Feet of Adi Šatkarācārya, the worship of the Sricakra, performed in vari- 
ous locations in the monasteries of the Sankarácarya lineages, establishes beyond a 
doubt the Vaidika status of the tradition of the fifteen-syllable $rividyà mantra. 

For, the great goddess Rajarajesvari, the supreme deity of Srividya, known by the 
name of Kāmāksī as she adorns the domain of Kanchipuram, has been worshipped 
by many thousands of the leading traditions of sruti and smrti; likewise with Minaksi, 
illuminating the city of Madurai, who is renowned as the Advisor (Mantrini) in the 
Srividya tradition, and the goddess referred to as Akhilāņdešvarī, lighting up the 
sacred site of Jambukesvara, who indeed is known in Mantrašāstra as the Chastiser 
(Dandini), bearing titles such as Daņdanāthā, and likewise, Sri Kanyakumari, illu- 
mining the sacred site of Kanyakumari, who indeed in Srividya is renowned by the 
name of the three-syllabled goddess Bala. Every single twice-born who is intent on 
the practices of the srutis and smrtis worships daily the mother of the Vedas, Savitri. 
This is precisely why it is commonly said that all twice-borns on earth are exter- 
nally Saivas, and internally Saktas. Therefore, the Srividya tradition itself is included 
within the Smarta tradition.’ 


The peculiar aphorism cited here bears repeating, as its theological import can- 
not be underestimated: as S. R. Sastri informs us: “All twice-borns on earth are ex- 
ternally Saivas and internally Šāktas” The above passage outlines the conceptual, 
historical, and geographical territory of a homogenized, unified Smarta sectarian 
tradition. While modern Smarta religiosity is orthodox Saiva in its public image 
and was founded on Srividya esotericism at its core, it is anchored on the authority 
of the figures who were narrativized in the seventeenth century as the progenitors 
of Smarta-Saivism, such as Sankaracarya and Kalidasa, and those who set in mo- 
tion those very narratives, such as Appayya and Nilakantha Diksita. And for the 
Smārtas of present-day Tamil Nadu, Smārta-Šaivism is as intimately bound up 
with Tamil geography as with the intellectual heritage of Sankara: Srividya, in its 
highest abstractions, abides for south Indian Smārtas in the embodied form of the 
newly domesticated Sakta sacred sites of the Tamil country, where scripture maps 
perfectly onto spatial territory. 

In practice as well as in theory, the legacy of Nilakantha's generation synecdoch- 
ically invokes the characteristic Smarta-Saiva religiosity preserved by Nilakaņtha's 
contemporary descendants. Nearly twenty years ago, the residents of Palama- 
dai, the ancestral agrahāra of Nīlakaņthas lineage in southern Tamil Nadu near 
Tirunelveli, honored the memory of their illustrious forefather by allocating a plot 
of land in the village as a branch matha of the Sankaracarya lineage of Sringeri. The 
inauguration ceremony was graced by the presence of Sringeri’s Jagadguru Bharati 
Tirtha Svamigal, whom present-day descendants of Nilakantha have commonly 
accepted as family guru. In the adjoining shrine to the villages Mangalanayaki 
Temple, presently venerated as Nilakantha’s samadhi shrine, rests a set of three pho- 
tographs: a reproduction of a mural painting of Appayya bequeathing scriptural 
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manuscripts to Nilakantha, flanked by portraits of the two most recent Jagadgurus 
of the Sringeri lineage, Bharati Tirtha and Abhinava Vidyatirtha. Three and a half 
centuries later, now that Brahmin scholars are no longer sponsored by local rulers 
to compose works of Sanskrit poetry and philosophy, some things have changed 
very little for the descendants of early modern south India’s leading intellectu- 
als. A hereditary devotional relationship with Sankaracarya preceptors remains 
to this day a cornerstone of the religious observances of both Appayyas family, 
who profess allegiance to the Sankaracaryas of the Kafici Kamakoti Pitha, and of 
Nīlakaņthas, devotees of the Sringeri Sankaracarya lineage who continue to accept 
Minaksi as their kuladevatā, many of whom recite the Lalitāsahasranāmastotra on 
a daily basis.” 

Through this book, I have endeavored to capture the process of public theology 
in the making—the point of intersection between discourse and social system. 
I have chosen to highlight three instances of theological trajectories—genuinely 
revolutionary in the scope of their agenda—that exerted a fundamental influence 
on the future shape of Smarta-Saiva sectarianism. I chronicle the birth of the for- 
mative features of Smarta-Saiva religiosity from within the sectarian community 
itself. On one hand an epoch-making development in the history of Indian 
religion and intellectual life, the birth of the Smarta sectarian tradition also pro- 
vides an optimal illustration of the widespread acceleration of Hindu sectarian- 
ism throughout the centuries of the early modern era, in south India and beyond. 
When placed in the context of a wider sectarian community in the process of 
coming into existence, these works begin to speak with a cohesive voice, telling the 
story of the earliest articulations of the religious values that came to structure the 
experience of an enduring religious tradition. It is not merely the historical factic- 
ity of the Smarta tradition—and the circumstances of its origin—that I have aimed 
to elucidate in this book; it is also, more crucially, the process of its emergence. 
Public theology, I contend, provides us with a powerful model for accounting for 
both the diverse, multivalent texture of Hindu religious experience and the his- 
torically contingent phenomena—the genuine theological efforts—that allowed 
these traditions to assume the shape we observe today. 


THE BANYAN TREE: EARLY MODERN SECTARIANISM 
AND MODERN PLURALISM 


On September 11, 1893, Swami Vivekananda, disciple of Ramakrishna Paramaha- 
msa and history’s best-known advocate of Hindu Universalism, defined Hinduism 
for the World Parliament of Religions in Chicago as a religion qualified primar- 
ily by “tolerance and universal acceptance.” Ironically, though obviously owing to 
no intention of his own, his speech prefigured by more than one hundred years 
a date that resonates for modern audiences with the specter not of tolerance but 
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terrorism. This coincidence was not lost on Prime Minister Narendra Modi, who 
addressed a crowd in New York City on precisely the same date in 2014 in New 
York City. Modi proclaimed, “There are 2 images of 11th September: one of the 
trail of destruction in 2001 and the other the message of Swami Vivekananda in 
1893. Had we followed Swami Ji’s message, history would never have witnessed 
such dastardly acts as we saw on 11th September 2001 in [the] USA?" Much can 
be made of the politics behind Modis invocation of this striking coincidence. For 
our own purposes, however, the message that Vivekananda delivered that day not 
only actively promotes a “neo-Hinduism” replete with European influence, as is 
well known, but also reflects back to the Western world a polemical critique of 
difference as dissent. In Vivekananda’s own words: “Sectarianism, bigotry, and its 
horrible descendant, fanaticism, have long possessed this beautiful earth. They 
have filled the earth with violence, drenched it often and often with human blood, 
destroyed civilization, and sent whole nations to despair?" 

Sectarianism, bigotry, fanaticism, violence: these synonyms, in the late- 
nineteenth-century Anglophone imaginaire, reveal just how much discursive space 
was shared between the Orientalist scholarship of Sir M. Monier-Williams just a 
decade earlier, in 1885, and the religious worldview of the high-caste Hindus at the 
height of the Bengali Renaissance. Sectarianism, as defined by Monier-Williams, 
the exclusive worship of Siva or Visnu, was an insidious and divisive form of re- 
ligion that threatened the integrity of a primordial Brahmanical whole. Such an 
impetus to erase difference comes across most clearly in Vivekanandas speech 
through the key scriptural verses he cites in support of a Hindu Universalism that, 
in his view, transcended time and space: “As the different streams having their 
sources in different places all mingle their water in the sea, so, O Lord, the different 
paths which men take through different tendencies, various though they appear, 
crooked or straight, all lead to thee.” By no means a coincidence, Vivekananda 
did not attribute a source to this scriptural citation, which in his mind speaks to 
a Hinduism free from sectarian division. The passage in question, however, hap- 
pens to be drawn from verse seven of the Sivamahimnah Stotram, “Hymn to the 
Glory of Siva,” recited for centuries by sectarian Saivas, the quintessential text that 
strategically subordinates all other religious traditions to Saiva orthodoxy. In full, 
the verse reads: 


The Vedas, Sankhya, Yoga, the Pasupata doctrine, and the Vaisnava: 

Where authorities are divided, one says, “This is highest; another, 
“That is beneficial?’ 

Due to such variegation of the tastes of men, who enjoy straight or 
crooked paths. 

You alone [Siva] are the destination, as the ocean is the destination 
of the waters. 
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Implicit in the rhetoric of this verse, as we observed in chapter 1, is an inclu- 
sivism that appears to welcome with one hand while excluding with the other. 
Vaisnavas, followers of Sankhya and Yoga, Pasupatas—not to be conflated with 
the author’s own branch of Saivism—and Vedic Brahmins, we learn, are all sol- 
idly established on the path to truth, a truth that happens to be known as “Siva.” 
A remarkably similar strategy is omnipresent in the discourse of early modern 
Šaivism in south India, when Saivas routinely moved to incorporate Vaigņavism 
under their own umbrella through the rubric of the Trimūrti, the triple form of 
divinity. Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra, in other words, the triad of deities govern- 
ing creation, sustenance, and dissolution, are simply the manifestations of an 
overarching divine principle known as Paramasiva. Vivekananda, essentially, in 
seeking out source material to promote a homogenized Hinduism, had the am- 
biguous fortune to invoke a verse that in its original discursive context conveys 
precisely the opposite message—namely, the supremacy of the Saiva religion. As 
Wilhelm Halbfass has written, encapsulating a well-worn argument advanced by 
Paul Hacker: “Inclusivism is the practice of claiming for, and thus including in, 
one’s own religion or world-view what belongs in reality to another, foreign or 
competing system. It is the subordinating identification of the other, the foreign, 
with parts or preliminary stages of ones own sphere?" Such inclusivism, succinct- 
ly, may not ultimately provide the ideal metaphor for the peaceable coexistence of 
multiple religious traditions. 

And yet Hindu pluralism, in contrast to the endemic communalism of postin- 
dependence India, itself has genuine roots in the subcontinents precolonial heri- 
tage. In his 2007 monograph A Vision for Hinduism: Beyond Hindu Nationalism, 
Jeffrey Long articulates a vision for a Hindu religious pluralism founded on just 
this model of inclusivism. Long prefaces his remarks cautiously with the caveat 
that Western pluralists have levied harsh criticism against the idea of inclusivism 
on the grounds that its rhetoric generally reads as paternalistic, condescending 
to “include” the diversity of religious Others encountered by the religious main- 
stream. And yet, what Long successfully clarifies is the genuine theological work 
done by Vivekananda and his contemporaries in constructing a viable pluralis- 
tic worldview that holds meaning for practitioners past and present. Inclusivistic 
pluralism, for many, is a sincerely held theological commitment and can viably 
be promoted as a genuinely emic Hindu pluralism. Emic as this inclusivism may 
be, however, in the sense of originating within the Indian subcontinent, Vive- 
kanandas particular brand of pluralism is also historically contingent, inconceiv- 
able apart from the encounter between the British and Indian intelligentsia that 
precipitated the Bengali Renaissance. While it is by no means accurate to claim 
that Vivekanandas theology was “invented” by the British, its historical origins 
lent themselves to participation in a particular political trajectory. The concept 
of tolerance, as C. S. Adcock (2014) has demonstrated, a well-known mainstay 
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of Gandhian secularism, served a particular and timely political function, disag- 
gregating questions of caste from the consolidation of an ethos of Hindu majori- 
tarianism. It is no wonder, perhaps, that many observers associate this form of 
tolerant inclusivism with right-wing Hindu extremism: to be tolerant, succinctly, 
implies a claim to the authority to tolerate someone else. As a result, inclusivist 
pluralism, justly or unjustly, is often tarred with the same brush that condemns the 
sanctioning of communalist violence. 

In contrast, etic models of secularist pluralism run afoul of a more pervasive 
problem—namely, the legacy of European imperialism, a parochialism that lives 
on in the adjudication of religious difference around the globe. In spite of the bur- 
geoning literature on the multiplicity of global secularisms,” excavating the influ- 
ence of non-Western models of religion as a human right or religion and govern- 
mentality,? Eurocentrism is alive and well in contemporary discourse on Indian 
pluralism. Across disciplines of scholarship, pluralism, succinctly, generally falls 
under the purview of a healthy civil society—a mode of sociality prescriptively 
modeled after the canons of liberal political theory, the heritage of the European 
Enlightenment. Where religion is viewed as anathema to public space, its very 
eruption into visibility is said to signal the dangers of incipient outbursts of vio- 
lence. Such a scenario is perhaps best exemplified by the stringent standards of the 
French laicité in which even the public presence of a Muslim headscarf threatens 
the singularity of normative civil society—a uniformity literally inconceivable in 
the Indian subcontinent. Pluralism, in this light, is measured by the rubric of par- 
liamentary democracy, quantified by participation in the political process and the 
frequency of civil unrest, or the lack thereof. One encounters this ethics of plural- 
ism, for instance, in a compilation of essays edited by Wendy Doniger and Martha 
Nussbaum (2015) under the title Pluralism and Democracy in India—a pair which 
the authors cast as prescriptively intertwined in their vision for a pluralist Hindu- 
ism in the new millennium. In the introduction to the volume, the authors outline 
a program by which the Indian State can “foster a healthy democratic public cul- 
ture” by “encouraging civil society institutions that provide a counterweight to the 
rabid but highly effective groups organized by the Hindu Right?" 

This book offers no prescriptions for the practice of Hinduism, or for how India 
can best address the changing needs of a multireligious population. Nevertheless, 
the past, though it may be a foreign country, is no mere object of curiosity to be 
studied for personal edification. Although I have approached the origins of Hindu 
sectarianism in this book on strictly historical grounds, its excavation bears sig- 
nificant potential to speak to the formative antecedents of a distinctively Hindu 
pluralism through what Foucault describes as a genealogy of the present. The re- 
ligious inclusivism the Hindu Right has inherited from Vivekananda and his con- 
temporaries, while Hindu in the sense of belonging to the lifeworlds of numerous 
Hindus today, bears little resemblance to the practice of Hinduism before colonial 
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intervention. In fact, this inclusivism actively obfuscates our understanding of 
the precolonial diversity of Hinduism and its distinctive engagement with public 
space. Likewise, viewing history through the lens of a prescriptive Western-centric 
pluralism predisposes us to read the archive of the Indian past for its deviance 
from the standards of Euro-American secularism and from the canons of the En- 
lightenment to which it serves as invariable telos. Thus, in the words of Wendy 
Doniger, the Mughal emperor Akbar was a pluralist who aimed to “transcend all 
sectarian differences and unite his disparate subjects,’ one of the invariable wings 
of the good-Muslim, bad-Muslim binary of Akbar and Aurangzeb perpetuated by 
colonial historiography. And yet when read outside this entrenched metanarra- 
tive, Akbar’s patronage facilitated the institutional realization of a markedly differ- 
ent sort of pluralism: by endowing separate temples for the Vallabha and Gaudiya 
Sampradāyas of Vaisnava Hindus,” Akbar and his successors sponsored, though 
perhaps unwittingly, the efforts made by these communities to establish distinct 
public and institutional domains. From the gaze of early modern India, sectarian- 
ism and pluralism were not opposites: they were fundamentally intertwined. 

If this book offers no religious prescriptions, still less does it propose a political 
agenda—in contrast, perhaps, to Doniger and Nussbaum’ vision for revitalizing 
Indian civil society. The task of advocating religious pluralism in a nation wrought 
with communalist violence and fundamentalism is far beyond the scope of the 
present work. Nevertheless, if we have learned anything from the past decades of 
banned books, crumbling mosques, and hurt feelings, we cannot help but reckon 
with the fact that the past is always political. Undoubtedly, the way in which we as 
scholars choose to represent the history of Hinduism has real-world consequences. 
As a result, it may not be unreasonable to reach for some measure of optimism 
in recovering a particular Hindu past—not the Hindu past, as no single voice can 
capture such an entity—that speaks to a genuinely emic religious pluralism, one 
that is at once neither founded upon universalism or exclusivism, nor modeled 
as a modular transplant of European civil society. Indeed, Hindu pluralism, in 
historical context, is genealogically independent of European magnanimity; it is 
not an Other forged in the crucible of colonial subjugation. It is a conceptual, and 
institutional, approach to internal diversity that cannot be reduced to a singular 
axis of hegemony. 

We are at the point, then, when we can revisit the following questions: What 
is modern, and distinctively South Asian, about the pluralistic landscape that 
emerged in India, not in the aftermath, but before colonialism, at the dawn of 
modernity? How more generally can we understand this new relationship between 
religion and publicity, in which public space is polarized by the movement of in- 
dividuals embodying their sectarian identities? To be sure, religious pluralism in 
south India, as in many contemporary societies, implied at the minimum a plural- 
ity of religious institutions, Hindu and otherwise: sectarian communities in south 
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India were underwritten by a pluralistic economic and legal landscape, as distinct 
sectarian institutions competed as regionwide landlords and power brokers. This 
sheer plurality of religions, for many theorists, was sufficient to mark India as a 
highly pluralistic society: Ernst Troeltsch, bringing our exploration full circle, ar- 
gues that Hinduism and Buddhism were the earliest advocates of religious plural- 
ism, granting the individual the right to choose his own personal faith. And yet, 
in India, religion itself is rarely a matter of belief, a propositional assent to the 
existence of deities or the authority of a particular temple or saint. 

Pluralism, in early modern south India, like religion itself, is an embodied, 
spatial practice; when religious identity is not the internal affair of a private, un- 
marked citizen, religious pluralism itself is performed in public space. The story 
of Hindu pluralism is no utopia; by no means is it free of inequities and injustices. 
And yet, attending to Hinduisms emic legacy of religious pluralism allows us to 
heed the advice, proffered by Martha Nussbaum among others,” to refrain from 
labeling any one vision as Indias “real” or “authentic” image. When speaking of 
Hinduism—a religious unity that first emerged as inherently plural, a fusion of the 
myriad Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, and other religious identities—it is simply impos- 
sible to speak of an authentic Hinduism in the singular. Pluralizing Hinduism, 
then, is not a strategic project, designed to render audible its numerous subaltern 
voices—although this is undoubtedly a legitimate concern—but rather a recogni- 
tion that its composite history makes it impossible to select any doctrine, practice, 
or identity as a Hindu “ideal type? Indeed, it is the spatial enactment of religious 
pluralism that formed the foundation of early modern south India’s multiple reli- 
gious publics, making possible a multicentric negotiation of power, identity, and 
truth. In essence, the sectarian religious publics of early modern south India pro- 
vide us with an opportunity to rethink the very criteria for a non-Western plural- 
ism, founded not on the prescriptive model of a Western civil society but on a 
historically descriptive account of the role of religion in public space. 


APPENDIX 


The Sixty-Four Games of Siva 


The following is a brief summary of each episode of the Sacred Games according to 
Paraūicētis sequence. For a fuller rendition of the narratives, see Holt (2007) and Dessigane 
et al. (1960). 


1. Indras Sin Is Removed (intiran pali tirtta patalam) 
The god Indra, having incurred the sin of Brahminicide by killing the demons 
Višvarūpa and Vrtra, is relieved of his sin after having discovered a šivalinga in 
a katampa forest and having bathed in its sacred pool. 


2. Removing Airāvatas Curse (veļļaiyānaic cāpatīrtta patalam) 
Indras white elephant Airāvata is cursed by the sage Durvāsas for trampling 
on a flower garland gifted to Durvasas by Siva. Airāvata is forced to descend 
to earth and is cleansed of his sin by worshipping at the same sivaliriga in the 
katampa forest. 


3. Establishing the Sacred City (tirunakaran kanta patalam) 
A merchant named Dhanafijaya chances upon the sivalinga in the katampa for- 
est while traveling for business. After he reports his discovery of the shrine to 
the king Kulasekhara Pandya, Siva comes to the Pandian ruler in a dream and 
commands him to clear the katampa forest and build the city of Madurai. 


4. The Incarnation of Tatātakai (tatātakaippirāttiyār tiruvavatārap patalam) 
The Pandian king Malayadhvaja performs a sacrifice to obtain a son, but in- 
stead a daughter is born with three breasts. He is instructed by divine guidance 
to raise her as a son, knowing that her third breast will disappear when she 
meets her future husband. 
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. The Sacred Marriage (tirumanap patalam) 


Princess Tatatakai, having inherited the Pandian kingdom, embarks on the 
traditional conquest of the directions. She defeats all enemies effortlessly, until 
she leads an assault on Siva at Mount Kailasa. When she beholds Siva, her third 
breast disappears, and a divine wedding later ensues in Madurai. 


. Dancing in the Silver Hall (ve//iyampalat tirukūttātiya patalam) 


Following the divine marriage, the sages Patañjali and Vyaghrapada respectfully 
refuse to eat until they receive darsan of Šivas sacred dance, traditionally held 
at the Golden Hall in Cidambaram. Siva obliges by replicating his dance in the 
Silver Hall of the Madurai temple. 


. Feeding Gundodara (kuņtētaranukku annamitta patalam) 


One of Siva’s Gana attendants, named Gundodara, devours the remainder of the 
vast wedding feast. 


. Calling the Rice Pits and the Vaikai River (annakkuliyum vaikaiyum alaitta 


patalam) 
Having devoured vast amounts of rice, Gundodara begs for water, and Siva re- 
sponds by placing (vai) his hand (kai) on the ground to create the Vaikai River. 


. Calling the Seven Seas (elukatal alaitta patalam) 


Queen Kāficanamālā, Tatatakai’s mother, wishes to make a pilgrimage to bathe 
in the ocean. Siva summons the seven seas into a tank in the vicinity of Madurai 
to fulfill her desire. 


Calling Malayadhvaja (malayattuvacanaiy alaitta patalam) 
The late king Malayadhvaja returns from heaven to bathe in the seven seas with 
his wife, Kaficanamala. 


The Incarnation of Ugravarman Pandya (ukkirapāņtiyan tiruvavatarap patalam) 
Tatatakai gives birth to a son, Ugravarman Pandya, incarnation of Murukan. 


Giving a Mace, Spear, and Armband to Ugravarman Pandya 
(ukkirapantiyanukku vel valai centu kotutta patalam) 

Ugravarman Pandya marries the daughter of the Cola king and receives 
divinely empowered weapons from his father. 


Throwing the Spear at the Ocean (kafalcuvara vēlvitta patalam) 
Having received orders from his father, Siva, in a dream, Ugravarman Pandya 
throws his spear at the ocean to prevent it from encroaching upon the city. 


Throwing the Armband at Indras Crown (intiran mutimēl vaļaiy erinta patalam) 
Following a long drought, Ugravarman Pandya and the Cola and Cēra kings 
approach Indra to petition him for rain. Ugravarman, son of Siva, refuses to 
humble himself before Indra; when Indra, angered, attacks him, he throws his 
armband at Indra’s thunderbolt, stopping it in midair. 


Hitting Mount Meru with the Mace (méruvaic cental atitta patalam) 
During another drought, Ugravarman prays to Siva, who instructs him to 
travel to Mount Meru and hit the mountain with his mace. Having done so, 
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Ugravarman discovers a hidden fortune that alleviates the suffering of his 
kingdom. 


Granting the Truth ofthe Vedas (vētattukkup poruļ aruļic ceyta patalam) 
When the Brahmins of Madurai are chanting the Vedas without comprehend- 
ing them, Šiva appears before them in the form of Daksiņāmūrti to instruct 
them, teaching that the Vedas and the sivalinga are one. 


Selling Rubies (māņikkam virra patalam) 

When the royal ministers discover that rubies are missing from the Pandian 
prince’s crown before his coronation, Siva takes the form of a jewel merchant to 
replace the rubies. 


Drying Up Varuna’s Ocean (varunan vitta katalai varrac ceyta patalam) 
Varuna, the god of the ocean, makes a pilgrimage to Madurai to cure his stom- 
achache. When the ocean threatens to inundate Madurai as a result, Siva calls 
the clouds to dry up the water. 


The City with Four Barriers (nānmātakkūtalāna patalam) 
When Varuna again threatens Madurai with a torrential storm, Siva commands 
the king Abhisekha Pandya to construct four barriers to protect the city. 


Becoming an All-Powerful Ascetic (cittar) (ellam valla cittarana patalam) 
Siva takes the form of an ascetic, performing numerous miracles throughout 
Madurai. 


Feeding the Stone Elephant Sugarcane (kallanaikkuk karumparuttiya patalam) 
Siva, disguised as an ascetic, impresses king Abhišekha Pandya by caus- 

ing a stone elephant in the Madurai temple to come to life and eat a stalk of 
sugarcane. 


Killing the Elephant (yānaiy eyta patalam) 

When the Cola king dispatches Jain magicians to assault Madurai with 
enchanted siege weapons, Siva becomes an archer and shoots the rampaging 
elephant, turning it into stone and creating the mountain Yanaimalai. 


The Old Man Becomes a Boy (virutta kumārapālarāna patalam) 

Siva takes the form of an ascetic to bring comfort to his devotee, Gauri, who is 
experiencing domestic strife in her marriage to a Vaisnava. When Gauri offers 
food to the old ascetic, Siva transforms himself into a young Saiva Brahmin boy. 


Changing the Leg and Dancing (kanmariy atina patalam) 

When the king Rājašekhara Pandya expresses sorrow at seeing the dancing Siva 
in the Madurai temple strain his leg by always dancing on the same foot, Siva 
miraculously transforms the temple image so that it dances on the other foot. 


Fearing Slander (paliyaficina patalam) 

When a Brahmin accuses a hunter of murdering the Brahmin’s wife, King 
Kulottunga Pandya prays to Siva for guidance in administering justice. Siva 
reveals to the king how the attendants of Yama, god of death, had arranged the 
Brahmin’s wife’s demise, proving the hunter’s innocence. 
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Absolving the Great Sin (māpātakan tirtta patalam) 
Siva grants clemency to a Brahmin boy guilty of incest and patricide, demon- 
strating his compassion toward even the worst of sinners. 


Cutting the Limbs (arkam vettina patalam) 

Siva confronts in battle a young sword-fighting instructor who disrespects his 
teacher and approaches his teacher’s wife with lust. Siva then cuts the young 
man’s body into pieces. 


Killing the Elephant (nāgam eyta patalam) 

The Jain magicians of Madurai summon a giant serpent demon to kill the Pandian 
king by poisoning him with his venom. Siva cures the king by releasing drops of 
nectar from the crescent moon in his hair, purifying the city of Madurai. 


Killing the Magical Cow (māyappacuvai vataitta patalam) 
When the Jains dispatch a crazed cow demon to wreak havoc in the city of 
Madurai, Siva’s bull, Nandi, defeats it. 


Revealing the Truth (meykkdttitta patalam) 

When an enemy army attacks the Pandian kingdom, King Kulabhüsana Pandya 
appoints his general, Cuntaracamantar, to raise an army in a single day. Cunta- 
racamantar petitions Siva for assistance, and Siva himself arrives mounted on 
horseback and surrounded by a massive army. 


Granting the Inexhaustible Bag of Gold (ulavakkiliy aruliya patalam) 

By disrespecting the Brahmins of his kingdom, Kulabhüsana leads Madurai into 
poverty and despair. When the king prays to Siva for a remedy, Siva appears 
before him in a dream and grants him a bottomless bag of gold. 


Selling Bangles (va/aiyal virra patalam) 

The sages’ wives whom Siva had seduced in the Daksa forest are reborn, owing 
to their impropriety, as women of the Vanikar caste in Madurai. Because their 
bangles had previously fallen off as a result of the women’s longing for Siva, the 
god appears in Madurai in the form of a bangle seller to replace them. 


Teaching the Eight Great Siddhis (attamācittiy upatecitta patalam) 

Siva teaches the eight great siddhis (magical powers), commonly mentioned in 
Tantric texts, to the Karttikeya Yaksis, instructing them to meditate on the god- 
dess to master these powers. 


Placing the Mark of the Bull (vitaiyilaccinaiy itta patalam) 

In a dream, Siva promises to grant his daršan to the Cola king Katuvettiya 
during his pilgrimage to Madurai. Onlookers later discover a bull symbol em- 
blazoned on the north gate of the Madurai temple, where Siva had personally 
escorted the Cola king into the shrine for daršan. 


Placing the Watershed (tannirpantal vaitta patalam) 

When the Cola Katuvettiya conspires with the Pandian king’s brother to over- 
throw the kingdom of Madurai, Siva magically multiplies the Pandian troops 
on the battlefield, leading to a landslide victory. He constructs a watershed amid 
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the Pandian forces, appearing among the troops himself as a servant offering 
Water. 


Doing Alchemy (iracavātaū ceyta patalam) 

The housewife Ponnanaiyal is deeply devoted to Siva, offering all of her earnings 
to feed his ascetic devotees, yet she longs for a statue of Siva to worship. Siva ap- 
pears before her as an ascetic and miraculously transforms her copper pots into 
gold, which she then has made into a mūrti of Siva to be installed in the temple. 


The Cola King Falls into a Pit (colanai matuvil vittiya patalam) 

Because the Pandian king has spent his treasury on worshipping Siva, his 
standing army has diminished, inviting a Cola invasion. During the battle, Siva 
causes the Cola king to fall into a pit, onto the Pandian king’s spear. 


Granting the Unemptying Paddy Container (ulavākkēftaiy aruliya patalam) 
Having invested all of his harvest in offerings of charity, despite great famine, 
the farmer Nallan, falling into poverty, decides to commit suicide. When he 
comes before Siva in the temple to offer his life, Siva grants him a bottomless 
container of paddy. 


Filing a Case for the Uncle (rmāmanākavantu valakkuraitta patalam) 

When a wealthy merchant renounces the world, leaving his fortune to his 
nephew relatives appropriate the money from the boy. Šiva appears in court in 
the form of the merchant to demand that the relatives return the wealth to the 
boy and his mother. 


Showing Šivas Heaven to Varaguņa Pandya (varakunanukkuc civalēkan kattiya 
patalam) 

Šiva grants Varaguna Pandya a vision of the heavenly realms, having rescued 
him from the accidental sin of Brahminicide and facilitated his defeat of the 
Cola army. 


Selling Firewood (viraku virra patalam) 

To settle a dispute between a musician devotee, Bāņabhadra, and his rival, Šiva 
takes the form of a firewood seller. Siva claims to have been rejected as un- 
worthy of discipleship under Banabhadra, while performing divine music that 
astounds the onlookers. 


Giving the Sacred Letter (tirumukan kotutta patalam) 

After Siva has stolen much of the Pandian king’s wealth to distribute to his poor 
devotees, he sends Banabhadra on a mission to the Céra king, who gifts him the 
entirety of his treasury to return to Madurai. 


Giving the Plank (palakaiy itta patalam) 
Because of Banabhadra’s ceaseless devotion in singing to Siva in the temple every 
night, Siva procures for him a golden, jewel-encrusted seat on which to sing. 


Winning the Music Contest (icaivatu venra patalam) 

When Banabhadra’s wife quarrels with the king’s mistress, the mistress sets up 
a music competition between Banabhadra’s wife and a Lankan singer. Siva ar- 
ranges victory for Bāņabhadras wife. 
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Giving the Breast to Piglets (panrikkuttikku mulai kotutta patalam) 
Siva transforms himself into a mother sow to give milk to a family of orphaned 
piglets, changing their bodies into those of men. 


Changing the Piglets into Ministers (panrikkuttikalai mantirikalakkiya 
patalam) 
Siva explains his actions by appointing the twelve pig-faced men as royal ministers. 


Teaching the Blackbird (karikkuruvikkupatécan ceyta patalam) 

When a blackbird makes a pilgrimage to bathe in Madurai's temple tank, Siva 
initiates him with his divine mantra. Previously, the blackbird had been a man, 
reborn as a blackbird owing to his misdeeds. 


Giving Liberation to the Crane (nāraikku mutti kotutta patalam) 
A crane bathing in the temple tank declines, out of piety, to eat the sacred fish, 
and Siva grants him liberation as a boon. 


Becoming the City Encircled by a Snake (tiruvālavāyāna patalam) 
When the Pandian king requests a marker for the city's boundaries, Siva re- 
leases the snake encircling his wrist to surround the city, marking its outskirts. 


Shooting the Arrow Named for the Beautiful Lord (cuntarapper ampeyta 
patalam) 

Defending Madurai against the invading Cola army, Siva takes the form of an 
archer to lead the Pandian army, shooting divine arrows that slaughter the Cola 
soldiers en masse. 


Giving the Cankam Plank (cankappalakai kotutta patalam) 

The poets of the Tamil Cankam are incarnated from Sarasvati in Madurai owing 
to a curse. Siva grants them a magical plank that expands, but only far enough 
to allow those with poetic talent to sit upon it. 


Giving the Prize to Tarumi (tarumikkup porkiliy alitta patalam) 

When a young Brahmin bachelor, Tarumi, cannot afford a dowry, Siva arranges 
for him to win the king’s poetry contest by granting him the winning verse. The 
Cankam poet Nakkirar attempts to find fault with Šivas verse, and Siva throws 
him into the temple tank in retaliation. 


Lifting Nakkirar to the Shore (kiranaik karaiy érriya patalam) 
Siva rescues Nakkirar from the tank and forgives his audacity, at which point 
Nakkirar’s pride is humbled. 


Teaching Grammar to Nakkirar (kiranukku ilakkanam upatēcitta patalam) 
Because of Nakkirar’s deficient knowledge of grammar and poetics, Siva dis- 
patches the sage Agastya to alleviate his ignorance. 


Resolving the Cankam Poets’ Quarrel (carikattār kalakan tīrtta patalam) 
When the Cankam poets cannot agree on the relative value of their compositions, 
Siva appoints the merchant Dhanapati, an incarnation of Murukan, as judge. 
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The Poet Itaikkatar’s Resentment (itaikkatan pinakkut tīrtta patalam) 

The Pandian king disrespects a Tamil composition of the poet Itaikkatar, and 
Siva, taking offense, departs from Madurai along with his linga, returning only 
when the king begs forgiveness. 


Throwing the Fishing Net (valai vicina patalam) 

The goddess is not listening when Siva instructs her in the meaning of the 
Vedas, so Siva curses her to be born in a fishermen’s community, and curses 
his bull, Nandi, to become a shark. Siva takes incarnation to capture that shark 
with a net when it terrorizes the fishing community. 


Teaching Manikkavacakar (vātavūratikaļukku upatēcitta patalam) 

The young Manikkavacakar, a gifted servant of the Pandian king, is dispatched 
by the king with money to buy horses. During his journey, Siva appears to the 
young man and initiates him, at which point he is overcome with devotion. 


Foxes Become Horses (nari pariyakkiya patalam) 

Manikkavacakar has spent the funds given to him on service to Siva, and the 
king is angered when the requested horses do not materialize. In response to 
Manikkavacakar’s prayers, Siva transforms all the foxes in the forest into horses 
for the king. 


Horses Become Foxes (pari nariyakkiya patalam) 

Although the king is pleased with his new horses, at midnight the horses trans- 
form back into foxes. In order to save his devotee from punishment, Siva floods 
the Vaikai River to distract the soldiers. 


Carrying Earth (man cumanta patalam) 

When the citizens of Madurai are drafted to dam the Vaikai River, an eighty- 
year-old sweetmeats vendor is unable to work. Siva volunteers to take her place 
but falls asleep at the docks. The dockworker strikes Siva’s body with a blow that 
resounds throughout the city. 


Curing the Pandian Kings Fever (pāņtiyan curan tīrtta patalam) 

The Pandian king converts to Jainism and, as a result, falls ill with a virulent 
fever. The Saiva saint Nanacampantar cures him with sacred ash, converting 
him back to Saivism. 


Mounting the Jains on Stakes (camaņaraik kaluv ērriya) 
The Jains, in anger, challenge Campantar to an ordeal to prove the veracity of their 
doctrine. Upon failing in the task, they proceeded to impale themselves on stakes. 


Calling the Vanni Tree, Well, and Linga (vanniyum kinarum ilinkamum alaitta 
patalam) 

Campantar resurrects a young boy killed by a snakebite, and marries him to the 
girl who had summoned the saint to save the boy’s life. The only witnesses to 
the marriage, a vanni tree, well, and linga, magically appear to save the girl from 
ostracization at the hands of her cowife. 
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1. Names have been changed. 

2. Such works include W. C. Smith (1962), Dalmia (1995), Stietencron (1989), Hawley 
(1991), B. K. Smith (1989), and numerous others. 

3. This position has been most notably advocated by Andrew Nicholson in his book 
Unifying Hinduism: Philosophy and Identity in Indian Intellectual History (2010). See also 
Pennington (2005), van der Veer (1994), and Lorenzen (1995, 1999), to name a few. 

4. The Sanskrit sloka reads: "prāmāņyabuddhir vedesu sādhanānām anekata | 
upāsyānām aniyama etat dharmasya laksanam ||” Quoted in Inamdar (1983). 

5. I speak primarily of the Agamic Saivism of the Mantramarga. See chapter 1 for a more 
detailed discussion of the transformation of Saivism from a hegemonic, pan-Indian religion 
to a sect of an overarching Hindu orthodoxy. 

6. Ernst Troeltsch (1931) here draws on Max Webers distinction between Kirche and 
Sekte outlined in his Die Wirtschaftethik der Weltreligionen (1915-1919). See also Srilata Ra- 
man (2007, 180n2) for an alternative definition proposed by Louis Dumont. 

7. See Hawley (2015) for a deconstruction of the very idea of the “bhakti movement.” 

8. Novetzke (2016). 

9. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism (1891, 60). 

10. Masuzawa, The Invention of World Religions (2005). 

u. See Subrahmaniam, South Indian Temple Inscriptions, 3:393, for the Tamil text of this 
inscription from the Varadaraja temple in Kanchipuram, recorded as ARE no. 584 of 1919. 

12. Bronner (2007). 

13. vidvadguror vihitavisvajidadhvarasya srisarvatomukhamahavratayajisinoh 
| šrīrangarājamakhinah šritacandramauļir asty appai diksita iti prathitas tanüjah || 
yena Sricinnabommaksitipabalabhidah kirtir avyahatasit ya$ ca srikanthabhasyam 
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paramašivamatasthāpanāyoddadhāra | tena Srirangarajadhvarivaratanayenappayajvadhi- 
penākāri praudhonnatagram rajatagirinibham kālakaņthešadhāma || This inscription is re- 
corded in “Report on South Indian Epigraphy” as number 395 of 1991. The text is published 
in Y. M. Sastri (1929, 148-149), and Ramesan (1972, 25-26). Y. Mahalinga Sastri recom- 
mends emending the original “yena,” the first word of the second pada of v. 2, to “yas ca” 
Sastri also believes this verse to be the original composition of Appayya Diksita himself, as 
portions of it appear elsewhere in the author’s oeuvre. 

14. svasti sri $akabdam 1504 kku mēl collā ninrru citrabhanu varusam svami 
kālakaņthešvararuta  kovilile šrīkaņthabhāsyam aiffitru vidvamsarukku patipikka 
atukku sivarkamanidipikaivyakhyanamum panni vēlūr cinnabomma nāyakkar kayyilē 
kanakābhisekamum panni viccukkontu atukkuppin vēlūrilē sivarkamanidipikaiyum aiññūru 
vidvāmsarukku patippikka cinnabomma nāyakkar kayyilē svarnankalum agraharangalum 
pataippiccu prativirājyam [i.e., prthivirajyam] paņņiviccu nyāyaraksāmaņi kalpataruparima- 
la mutalàna nūru prabandha pannina appaidiksitaruta krti inta šivālayam $ubham astu. See 
the preceding footnote for the published inscription. The Sanskrit verses and Maņipravāļa 
prose are followed by the signatures of a number of scholars who served as witnesses. 

15. We also find the variant “Srikanthamatapratisthapanacarya” This biruda also ap- 
pears in the colophon of the first pariccheda of Nīlakaņthas Saubhāgyacandrātapa. 

16. For example: ata evasmaddiksitaih šivārcanacandrikāyām uktam—rajanah 
strībālā roginah pravāsinaš ca $itodakena snānāšaktāv usnodakena snanam kuryuh. 
The Šivārcanacandrikā is one of Nīlakaņthas primary sourcebooks for daily Saiva ritual 
practice. 

17. “Bathed in gold on account of his Sivarkamanidipika, he was praised by Samarapunīgava 
Yajvan as follows: At the time of his unction in gold, on the pretext of heaping up gold 
all around him, King Cinnabomma made a golden water basin for the wish-fulfilling 
tree of stainless wisdom, Appayya Dīksita” (tad api jūāyate yad esa sivarkamanidipikava- 
sanalabdhakanakasnanah prasamsitah samarapungavayajvana yathā—hemābhisekasamaye 
parito nisaņņasauvarņasamhatimisāc cinabommabhipah |  appayyadiksitamaner 
anavadyavidyākalpadrumasya kurute kanakālavālam || [Nalacaritranātaka, pgs. 4-5]). The 
work Nilakantha cites here, Samarapungava’s Yatraprabandha, is structured as a biographical 
travelogue and commemorates the pilgrimage of the author's elder brother to Varanasi. In 
a similar vein, Ramesan cites another anonymous poet as having described Appayya as fol- 
lows, stressing once again the centrality of Saiva theology to his scholarly work: nānādešana- 
rendramaņdalamahāyatnātidūrībhavat-kādācitkapadāravindavinater appayyayajvaprabhoh 
| Saivotkarsapariskrtair aharahah sūktaih sudhālālitaih phullatkarnaputasya bommanrpateh 
punyani ganyani kim || 

18. šaivašāstravidām éresthah $rimàn appayyadiksitah | citraküte jitārātirašobhata 
mahāyašāh || advaitadīpikābhikhyam grantham appayadiksitah | cakāra bhagavad[d]vesi 
$aivadharmaratah sada || (Prapannāmrtam, 126.13). advaitadīpikābhikhyam grantham 
appayyadiksitah | cakāra bhagavad[d]vesi saivadharmaratah sada || (126.14). 

19. vidhaya tātayācāryas tatpaficamatabhafijanam | srīrāmānujasiddhāntam avyāhatam 
apalayat || mahācāryo mahātejāh sa krtva caņdamārutam | avyāhatam yatīndrasya tam 
siddhāntam apālayat || (Prapannāmrtam, 126.17). 

20. For more details on these texts, see Minkowski (2010), “I'll Wash Out Your Mouth 
with My Boot, a study of the sectarian controversies in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
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century Benares concerning the authenticity of the Bhagavata Purana. Chronological and 
stylistic evidence makes it clear that this trend in north Indian sectarian debate was bor- 
rowed directly from the South, particularly by way of Bhanuji Diksita/Ramasrama, son of 
Bhattoji Diksita, pupil of Appayya Diksita. 

21. See also Pauwels (2009). 

22. See LaRocque (2004) for this argument. LaRocque, however, somewhat overextends 
the historical reach of his evidence in painting a portrait of early modern Vaisnavism and 
Jainism as ideological supports ofa protocapitalist economy, which he literally equates with 
Weber's Protestant ethic. 

23. Horstmann (2006, 2009). 

24. Luhmann (1995, 21). 

25. Translation by Vasudeva (2005). 

26. For a qualification of the argument that Appayya Diksita reinvented south Indian 
Saivism through a recovery of Srikantha’s Brahmasūtrabhāsya, see Fisher (2017), which 
draws attention to the debts Appayya owes to Vīrašaiva theologians in the Andhra and 
Tamil regions. 

27. See, for instance, Victoria Kahn (2014) for a “return to secularism” as the intrinsic 
feature of a singular modernity inherited from western Europe; and see Gregory (2012) on 
the argument for the causal relationship between the Protestant Reformation and secularism. 

28. On distinctively Indian manifestations of secularism in the twentieth century and 
beyond, see for instance Asad (1993) and Bilgrami (2014). 

29. Among counterexamples that can be proposed, Kabir and other nirguna bhakti 
saints, I would argue, do not fit this description. Disavowing ritualism or affiliation with 
particular communities is not the same as rejecting religion as a category. 

30. It is important to distinguish sectarian conflict from the armed militarism of reli- 
gious renunciants who served as mercenaries in north India (Pinch 2006). See Clémentin- 
Ojha (1999) for a colonial-period example of more properly sectarian conflict. 

31. Venkatkrishnan (2015). 

32. Lutgendorf (2012). 

33. O'Hanlon (2011). 

34. On the prescription that religious dialogue be fostered in intercommunal “civic cen- 
ters; see Doniger and Nussbaum (2015). 

35. Hudson (1977, 1989), Davis (2004). 

36. A more recent history of the Tamil Brahmin community’s trials and transformations 
in the twentieth century can be found in Fuller and Narasimhan (2014), Tamil Brahmins: 
The Making of a Middle Class. Those unfamiliar with the religious landscape of Tamil Nadu 
should note that the term can be misleading: by no means are all Tamil Brahmins Saiva, nor 
were Smarta Brahmins in a position of relative social dominance in the seventeenth century 
let alone today, an intellectual rather than political or economic elite. 

37. Fuller and Narasimhan (2014) discuss the social structure of Tamil Brahminism in 
the early twentieth century, what they describe as the “making of a middle class.” On the re- 
ligious culture of the contemporary Smarta-Saiva Brahmin community, see Douglas Brooks 
(1992b), as well as Leela Prasad (2007), a lively ethnographic account, if not specifically 
grounded in the Tamil south. 

38. See in particular Clark (2006) on the history of the Sringeri Sankaracárya matha. 
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sa svami mama daivatam taditaro namnapi namnayate. This line occupies the final pada of 
each verse of the Sivotkarsamafijari. 


1. yam Saivah samupasate Siva iti brahmeti vedantino bauddha buddha iti pramanapatavah 
karteti naiyayikah | arhamš ceti ha jainasasanamatih karmeti mimamsakah so ‘yam vo 
vidadhātu vafichitaphalam srīkešavas sa[rva]dā || Rice, Epigraphical Carnatica, 5:99. 

2. The Sivamahimnah Stotram is included in the vast majority of ecumenical, Saiva, 
and Smarta modern collections of Sanskrit devotional hymns and has been the subject of 
dozens of commentaries, though only Madhusūdana Sarasvatīs has been published. See 
Sivamahimnah Stotram, edited by W. Norman Brown (1965), for edition and translation. 
Most likely produced by a community of Saivas who adhered neither to the Saiva Siddhanta 
nor to the older traditions of the Paficarthika Pasupatas, the text was certainly extant and in 
circulation by 985 C.E., when we find it inscribed on the walls of the Amare$vara temple in 
Omakareshwara in central Madhya Pradhesh. 

3. Sivamahimnah Stotram, v. 7: trayi samkhyam yogah pasupatimatam vaisnavam 
iti prabhinne prasthane param idam adah pathyam iti ca / rucinàm vaicitryad 
rjukutilanānāpathajusām nrnàm eko gamyas tvam asi payasām arnava iva. 

4. In fact, to the best of our knowledge, most Pasupatas, such as Kaundinya, author of 
our earliest surviving scholastic work of the tradition, did not accept the authority of the Ve- 
das at all, despite the fact that Pāšupatism is typically considered to be a “Hindu” tradition. 

5. B. K. Smith (1989, 13-14). Emphasis in original. 

6. For more detail on Saiva postmortuary rituals, see Sanderson (1995) and Mirnig 
(2009). Acharya (2010) offers an edition and translation of a Pasupata postmortuary ritual 
manual. The procedures for the brushing of the teeth, dantadhāvana, in most Saiva hand- 
books, or paddhatis, recapitulate the core discussion of the matter in Manu, often with more 
elaborate systematization. See, for example, Brunner-Lachaux (1963, 1985) for richly anno- 
tated discussions of the routine Saiva purification practices to be performed in preparation 
for worship and their intertextual relationship with the Dharmašāstras. 

7. Consisting of eight major works composed over the course of the first millennium of 
the Common Era, the Sivadharma corpus offers us unparalleled insight into the practices 
and theology of lay Saivas as well as into the social practices and institutional culture of 
transregional Saiva communities in the first millennium. The subject of several forthcoming 
studies, as well as an ongoing collaborative research project headed by Peter Bisschop and 
Florinda de Simini aimed at producing critical editions of the texts, most of the scholarship 
on this subject remains unpublished. Important exceptions include two early surveys by 
R. C. Hazra (1985) of the Calcutta manuscripts of the Sivadharma and Sivadharmottara— 
which offer some conjectures on the dates of the work—as well as an additional survey of the 
Sivadharmottara by Paolo Magnone (2005), which provides some useful insight but offers 
an implausible chronology and context for the works origin. Jason Schwartz (2012) offers 
a concise but significant reading of the contempt that the texts display toward Vaidika reli- 
gions, as well as a treatment of their devotional theology. Finally, Alexis Sanderson's (2009) 
theorization of the Saiva Age is deeply informed by this corpus, and citations from these 
texts are presented without much comment in his most recent essays. Peter Bisschop has 
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noted that the Sivadharma is likely a work of the early fifth century and the Sivadharmottara 
probably was largely composed in the seventh or early eighth century (personal communi- 
cation, New Delhi, 2012). A transcript of the Sivadharma, misidentified as Sivadharmottara, 
has been published on the web by the Muktabodha Indological Archive. Another key text of 
the corpus, erroneously identified as the Sivopanisad, was included by Adyar in Unpublished 
Upanisads (1933). Finally, Yogi Nara Hari Nath, the Nath Mathadhipati of Mrgasthali in Ne- 
pal, published a handwritten transcription, accompanied by his own learned commentary 
in mixed Sanskrit and Nepali, of five works of the corpus (1979). 

8. tasmāc chatagunam punyam sive mrtpatradanatah / hemapātrantu yad datvā puņyam 
syādvedapārage // agnihotrasc a vedāš ca yajītāš ca bahudaksinah / šivalingārcanasyaite 
kotyamšenāpi no samah (Sivadharma 5.88, 7.2). Likewise, the following verse presents us 
with a theme and variation on the above message, seemingly extolling Vaidika religious 
practice while in fact strictly distinguishing the community of Saiva devotees, Sivabhaktas, 
from non-Saiva Brahminical practitioners: “Siva is the Veda; the Veda is Siva. The one who 
studies the Veda is Sadāšiva. Therefore, the devotees of Siva ought to give charitably to one 
learned in the Vedas, according to capacity? vedah šivah $ivo vedah vedadhyayi sadasivah / 
tasmād vedavide deyam sivabhaktair yathābalam (Sivadharma 4.12). 

9. The Nisvasa corpus (of which the first volume has been recently published by the In- 
stitut francais de Pondichéry) includes the earliest foundational texts of the Saiva Siddhanta 
and seems to provide the textual foundation for Tantric religion in general, as the cor- 
pus has come to serve as the primary resource for the redaction of quintessential Bhai- 
rava Agamas, such as the Svacchanda Tantra, as well as key works of the Trika, such as 
the Malinivijayottara. The first work in the corpus, Nisvasatattvasamhita (c. fifth century 
c.E.) was likely composed in western Gujarat and displays some evidence of a textual re- 
lationship with the Sivadharma. Dominic Goodall, working in collaboration with a team 
of Indologists trained by Alexis Sanderson, has produced critical editions of at least four 
of these texts, which have been made available to me by Somadeva Vasudeva. During 
my stay in Pondicherry, I had the privilege of reading with Dominic Goodall selections 
from the Nisvasaguhya—a heterogeneous work with a number of distinct strata, with the 
Nisvasaguhya comprising the latest strata—including some interpolations from as late as 
the eighth century. The first volume of the Nisvasatattvasamhita, edited by Dominic Good- 
all and a number of his colleagues, has recently been released (2015). The Nisvasa has also 
been discussed in Sanderson (2006), Goodall and Isaacson (2007), Vasudeva (2012), and 
the dissertation of Hatley (2007). 

10. For instance: vedasiddhantasastranam bauddharahamtavadinam | advayam 
kathitam tesàm na te jānanti mohitā || Note that the Aiša register of the Kūlasāra often fails 
to conform to the strictures of Paninian grammar. 

1. puranam bhāratam vedah šāstrāņi sumahanti ca | ayusah ksayanah sarve dharmo 
‘Ipo granthavistarah || 

12. Sivadharma 1.36: na me priyaš caturvedi madbhaktah švapaco ‘pi va | tasmai 
deyam tato grahyam sa sampūjyo yatha hy aham || Compare this with the ubiquitous 
rhetoric of the Bhagavata Purana, extolling the Dog-cooker who has become a devotee of 
Visnu. This very same verse reappears regularly in later Saiva literature and was adopted 
by Vaisnava bhakti theologians as well (cf. Gopāla Bhatta, Haribhaktivilāsa, 10.127). See 
Schwartz (2012). 
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13. anenaiva vidhānena diksita ye varānane || brahmanah ksatriyà vaišyāh $üdrà$ cānye 
‘thava priye | sarve te samadharmanah šivadharme niyojitah || sarve jatadharah proktā 
bhasmoddhūlitavigrahāh | ekapanktibhujah sarve samayinas tu varanane || putrakāņām 
bhaved eka sadhakanam tatha bhavet | cumbakanam bhaved eka na pragjativibhedatah || 
ekaiva sā smrta jatir bhairavīyā $ivāvyayā | tantram etat samāšritya pragjatim na hy udirayet 
|| putrakanam sādhakānām tathā samayinam api | pragjatyudiranad devi prayascittibhaven 
narah || dinatrayam tu rudrasya paficaham kešavasya ca | pitamahasya paksaikam narake 
pacyate tu sah || aviveki bhavet tasmad yad icched uttamam gatim | Svacchandatantra, 
4.539—545. Cf. Nisvasakarika 12.161ff. 

14. While these practices are treated in great detail in most Tantric literature, Flood 
(2006) offers a particularly clear overview of their function in Tantric ritual. 

15. Much as will later be the case in regard to the interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras, 
various early Tantric communities, while sharing a common reference point in the form of 
these practices, differed drastically in their interpretation of the philosophical and ontologi- 
cal implications of what it means for us to say that the practitioner “transforms himself into 
the god” in order to perform ritual actions, and what the implications of this are for our 
understanding of human nature. The early Pasupatas seem to have been ontological plural- 
ists, believing that an originally distinctive human practitioner replaces the substances that 
constitute his body with the substance that makes up Siva, thereby becoming logically iden- 
tical with him. Saiva Siddhanta theologians, in contrast, being strict dualists, believed that, 
at best, a liberated practitioner becomes transformed into “a Siva,” remaining logically and 
ontologically distinct from Siva himself, if for no other reason than the fact that his libera- 
tion took place within historical time, and thus he, unlike the Lord, has a point of origin. 

16. Trilocanasiva was the disciple of both Aghorasiva of Cidambaram and Jüana$ambhu 
of Varanasi, perhaps the two most important Saiva Siddhanta theologians of his day. He 
is most famous for his commentary on the Somasambhupaddhati, which has been cited 
extensively by Brunner-Lachaux (1963) in her annotated translation of the work. Good- 
all (2000) offers a historical contextualization of these figures in his review of Brunner- 
Lachaux’s work. 

17. ekapanktih sada varjyā bhojane bhinnajatibhih || bhufjano ‘jfanato viprah 
ksatravitšūdrajātibhih | jūātvā viramya madhye tadācānto bahurüpakam || japed dasa ca 
vimšac ca trimšac caiva yathākramam | bhojanānte yadi jūānam ekadvitrišatam kramāt || 
ajūātajātibhih panktau bhuktvā tattrišatam japet | apankteyais tathājieyair aparair anulomajaih 
||... šūdrādyucchistasamsprstam sprstam vapyantyajatibhih || bhuktvà svabhāvadustānnam 
kriyāsparšanadūsitam | bhuktvā snāto niraharah paficagavyam pibed api || Trilocanašiva, 
Prāyašcittasamuccaya, v. 220—223, 231-232 (Goodall and Sathyanarayanan 2014). 

18. In later Šaiva procedures for prayascitta such as Trilocanašivas Prayascittasamuccaya, 
all manner of sins come to be addressed purely through the repetition of the Aghora man- 
tra, rather than through an array of mantras tailored for distinct applications as in early 
Saiva literature. Dominic Goodall, personal communication. 

19. For instance, the Sarvajfianottara, a Saiddhantika scripture, shows quite a number 
of such nondualist accretions dating to the middle of the second millennium. After this 
point, the Sarvajūānottara came to be used as a key proof text for Saiddhantika theologians 
who advocated the pervasive trend toward nondualism within both the Tamil and the Saiva 
lineages during this period. 
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20. The Bhojadeva who authored the Tattvaprakdsa has often been erroneously 
conflated with King Bhoja of Dhara, author of the Sarasvatikanthabharana and other 
works. 

21. jayatīti. sarvasmād upari vartate ity arthah. kutah. asya vigrahasyottaravigrahavadut 
pattinasadyabhavat. tac ca vedamayatvad vedasya ca nityatvad iti. 

22. This Aghorasiva is the same as the author of the Mahotsavavidhi, which has been 
edited and translated by Richard Davis (2010). For further information on Aghorasiva, see 
Davis (1986-1992). 

23. cidghana eko vyāpī nityah satatoditah prabhuh šāntah | jayati jagadekabijam 
sarvanugrahakah šambhut || 

24. tatra tavad ācāryah práripsitasya  prakaraņasyāvighnaparisamāptyarth 
am siddhāntašāstrapravrttinimittam ^ sakalatattvatitam niskalam  paramašivam 
adyaya "ryayā stauti—cidghana iti. cicchabdenātra jūānakriye vaksyete. tad uktam 
srimanmrgendre—caitanyam  drkkriyarüpam iti. cid eva ghanam deho yasya sa 
cidghanah. na tu karmakālādīsvaravādinām iva jadah, acetanasya cetanadhisthanam vina 
pravrttyayogāt. na casya baindavasariradyupagamo yuktah, anisvaratvaprasangat. tasya 
ca kartrantarapeksayam svakartrkatve ‘nyakartrkatve va 'navasthāprasangāc ca . . . vyāpī 
sarvagatah na tu ksapaņakādīnām iva Sariraparimitah, sankocavikasadharmi va, tādršasyā- 
cetanatvanityatvadidosaprasangat. nityah adyantarahitah. na tu bauddhādīnām iva ksanikah, 
utpattikala eva nasyatas tasya jagatkartrkatvasambhavat. nanu muktatmano ‘py evambhütà 
evāta aha—satatoditah. nityamuktah. na tu muktātmāna ivesvarantaraprasadamuktah, 
anavasthāprasangāt. . . . sarvanugrahakah. anugrahas catropalaksanam srstyāder api. 
ata ca srstisthitisamharatirobhavanugrahakhyaih paücabhih krtyaih sarvesàm ātmanām 
bhogamoksaprada ity arthah. 

25. tathā hi—jūānam  tàvad  aparoksabhütam apavargakaranam. aparoksyam 
ca nididhyāsanenāvidyāsamskāratiraskāre saty ^ udbhavati. nididhyasanam ca 
Sravanamananabhyam šivātmajūāne samjate sambhavati te cāntahkaraņašuddhitah 
samjayete. sa kamyapratisiddhakarmapariharena nityanaimittikakarmanustha- 
nad bhavati. . . . kamanasrutayas caihikaphalah citrayā yajeta pasukamah ityadaya 
aihikaphalanivistacittān viprān vaidikamārge pravartayitum pravrttāh, svargaphalas 
ca tadutsukān iti. ye ca šatrunāšotsukās tàn vaidikamārge pravartayitum šyenā[ci?] 
rādyabhicārakarmavidhayas ceti. tataš ca vihitasnānapāpaksayakarmānusthānānvādhānāgni- 
hotrādinā kramat manahšuddhisambhave sati kāmanānivrttau nityanaimittikakarmānusthā- 
nad ātmavividisārūpāntahkaraņa-suddhyudbhave šravaņamananābhyām šivātmajūāne 
samjate nididhyāsanābhyāsād avidyātatsamskārāpanayanāntaram $ivātmāparoksye sati 
moksa iti. taduktam moksadharmādau—sarvatra vihito dharmah svargah satyaphalodayah. 
bahudvarasya dharmasya nehāsti viphalā kriyā iti. atra ye mahešvaraniyukte $raute smarte và 
karmani pravartante, te mucyante; ye tu na pravartante, te samsaranti. 

26. For Ramakantha II as theologian see Goodall (1998). For Ramakantha II as philoso- 
pher see Watson (2006). 

27. Paramoksanirāsakārikā, 3.4.1. Translation by Alex Watson et al. (2013). Rāmakaņtha 
appears to be particularly fond of the verse he guotes after this kārikā, as it reappears else- 
where in his oeuvre, in the Narešvaraparīksāprakāša. 

28. Note that Srikantha originally describes his position as a Saiva Visistadvaita, on 
the model of Rāmānujas sampradāya, which was rapidly gaining momentum among the 
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intellectual circles of Srikantha’s day. In contrast, Appayya vacillates between a commitment 
to the partisan Saiva stance of Srikantha’s Saiva Advaita “school” and the emerging orthodox 
position that Advaita Vedanta itself had begun to occupy in Smarta-Saiva society. 

29. See McCrea (2016) for the argument that Appayya singlehandedly reinvented 
Srikantha’s Saiva Advaita. For evidence to the contrary, see Fisher (2017) for the case that 
nondual Saiva Vedanta (Sivadvaita) in Tamil Nadu owes its origins to the wholesale import 
of the Saktivisistadvaita, or Sivadvaita philosophy of the Sanskritic (Aradhya) Vīrašaivas, 
whose core lineage was based at Šrīšailam in present-day Andhra Pradesh. 

30. The scriptural locus for this meditation is Chandogya Upanisad 8.1.1-8.1.5. 

31. daharavidyanistho ‘yam ācāryah. ata eva tasyàm rūpasamarthakam rtam 
satyam param brahmeti mantram iha bhāsye punah punar ādarātišayād vyākhyāsyati. 
kāmādyadhikaraņe ca svayam daravidyāpriyatvāt sarvasu paravidyasu daharavidyotkrsteti 
vaksyati. atah svasakhamnatadaharavidyayam višesyanirdešakena padena svopāsyam 
namaskāryam nirdišati paramatmana iti. $rüyate hi taitirtyopanisadi—tasyah sikhaya 
madhye paramātmā vyavasthitah. iti. kecana sa paramātmā śivād anya iti kathayantah 
parān bhramayanti tadanuvartanena sādhavo ma bhramisur ity abhipretya višinasti 
šivāyeti. daharavidyopasyah paramatma Siva evety acaryah $ārīrādhikaraņe nipunataram 
upapadayisyati. Appayya comments here on the verse om namo ‘hampadarthaya lokanam 
siddhihetave | saccidānandarūpāya $ivàya paramatmane || 

32. Vidyāsu šrutir utkrstà rudraikādašinī šrutau | tatra paficaksari tasyam šiva ity 
aksaradvayam || The Srirudram, a hymn found in all recensions of the Yajur Veda, which 
had been central to the ritual practice of Saivism long before the sixteenth century, is in 
fact the first textualized occurrence of the paficaksari mantra: om namah Sivaya. See also 
Gonda (1980). 

33. For the case of Vijayanagar, see Valerie Stoker’s (2011) work on competition between 
Vaisnava sectarian communities for royal patronage at major temple sites such as Tirupati. 

34. Rao and McCrea have organized a multiyear research group under the name “Age 
of Vedanta,’ which inquires into historical explanations for Vedāntas rise to unprecedented 
prominence in the late-medieval period. Preliminary essays produced by this project have 
been published in the Journal of Hindu Studies 8(1), 2015. Outside of the domain of system- 
atic philosophy, the work of Jason Schwartz (forthcoming), likewise, convincingly locates a 
new of universalization of Hindu dharma emerging in thirteenth-century Maharashtra, in 
which diverse religious communities were reimagined as founded on a common theory of 
personhood and adhering to shared juridical, ritual, and theological canons. 

35. Although we have not had the opportunity to examine the historical trajectory of 
Vaisnavism in the present context, we need not assume that Vaisnavism’s path to “becoming 
Hindu” followed the same trajectory as that of Saivism. Inquiry into early Vaisnavism is sad- 
ly impeded by an incomplete textual archive. In many cases, the discursive history of early 
Vaisnavism seems to bear a divergent relation to Vedic traditions, such that from an excep- 
tionally early period, we find numerous examples of Vaisnavism's attempt to present the wor- 
ship of Visnu as enjoined by a lost sākhā of the Vedas. See for instance Robert Leach (2013) 
on the influence of the Ekayana or Paficaratra Vaisnavas of the Mahabharata—especially 
evidenced in the Narayaniya—on the later Paficaratra, or “Tantric” Vaisnava tradition. 

36. Ramanuja, Vedārthasangraha: kecid brahmakalpah samkirnah kecit sattvaprayah 
kecid rajah-praya kecit tamahpraya iti kalpavibhagam uktva sattva rajastamomayanam 
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tattvanam mahatmyavarnanam ca tatkalpaproktapuranesu sattvadigunamayena brahmana 
kriyata iti coktam. yathoktam matsye—yasmin kalpe tu yat proktam puranam brahmana 
pura | tasya tasya tu māhātmyam tatsvarūpeņa varnyate || iti. višesataš coktam—agneh 
šivasya māhātmyam tamasesu prakirtyate | ràjasesu ca māhātmyam adhikam brahmano 
viduh || sāttvikesu ca kalpesu māhātmyam adhikam hareh | I have not been able to locate 
this quote in the Matsya Purana. In fact, as we will see in chapter 3, many sectarian theo- 
logians actively contested the textual integrity of the Matsya and other sectarian Puranas 
owing to their frequent interpolations. 

37. See Nicholson (2015, 180, 1.44). See also Nicholson 2005a on Vijūānabhiksus 
Vaisnava affiliation. 

38. Vijhanabhiksu, commentary on the Īsvara Gita (Nicholson 2005b, 312): puranadau 
māyāvādaparyantānām bahūnām pasandasastranam Sivakrtatvasmaranat. visnos tu 
buddhirūpeņa pàsandaéastrakartrtvam na svabhavikam kimtu $ivapreranàd eva cakāra 
mohašāstrāņi kešavo ‘pi. 

39. See chapter 4 for a further discussion of Nīlakaņthas ostensive job title and duties at 
the court of Tirumalai Nāyaka. 

40. Known works of Nilakantha Dīksita include three mahākāvyas (Sivalilarna- 
va, Gangāvataraņa, Mukundavilāsa), a number of laghukdvyas and stotras (Ka- 
livadambana, Sabharafijana, Anyāpadešašataka, Ānandasāgarastava, Vairāgyašataka, 
Šāntivilāsa, Gurutattvamālikā), a drama titled the Nalacaritranātaka, and one campū 
(Nilakanthavijayacampü). 

41. The Mahabhasyapradipaprakasa is not published, and I have not been able to access 
a usable manuscript of the work. Two manuscript copies are recorded as being held in the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library in Chennai: a Telugu-script palm leaf manuscript 
and a Devanagari paper transcript. The transcript is currently “missing” and the palm leaf 
manuscript is so badly damaged as to be virtually unusable. Another manuscript is said to 
be located at the Sarasvati Bhavan Library in Varanasi, which I have not been able to consult. 

42. See chapter 2 for further discussion of the Saubhāgyacandrātapa and Girvanendra 
Sarasvati, and chapter 3 for the Sivatattvarahasya. 

43. This series of ten Nayaka portrait sculptures, culminating with that of Tirumalai 
Nayaka as the most recent of the sequence, have been documented in detail in Branfoot 
(2001, 2007, 2011). Previous generations of scholarship made use of these portrait sculptures 
strictly as an aid to documenting the chronology of Nayaka political history. 

44. See for instance Pollock (2001, 2005) and O'Hanlon (2010, 2011). 

45. yam bhasyam mahad adhyajigapad rsih Sricokkanathadhvari yo ramasya 
ca nilakanthamakhina banastavam karitah | vyācaste kila ràmabhadramakhinas 
tasyaptasisyah krtī bhaumindram sa hi venkatesvarakavih yasyam nibaddham yaéah || 
Tanjavur Maharaja Serfojis Sarasvati Mahal Library, Ms. No. 3827, Venkatesvara Kavi, 
Patanjalicaritravyakhya, v. 4. 

46. sa svàmi mama daivatam taditaro namnapi namnayate | 

47. As is made evident by the title of Rāmabhadras hymn, the Rāmabāņastava, and 
indeed by his very name, Ramabhadra Diksita held a particular fondness for Rama, his 
istadevata—an affiliation not uncommon among south Indian Saivas, as, incidentally, was 
true of Tyagaraja as well. His choice of personal deity in no way precluded him from partici- 
pating in Smārta- Šaiva religious circles, which, as we will see in the next chapter, consisted 
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centrally of cultivating a devotional relationship with the Sankaracarya preceptors of the 
northern Tamil country. 

48. These are Tanjavur Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library, Ms. No. 6924 
(chapter 9 of the Dinakarabhattiya) and No. 6862 (chapter 1 of the Sastramalavyakhyana), 
respectively. 

49. Aside from the Tamil chronicles, the Talavaralāru and Stānikarvaralāru, and the 
versified records of temple renovations (Tiruppanivivaram and Tiruppaņimālai), our ear- 
liest “surviving” historical records of Madurai affairs, a collection of Marathi documents 
originally maintained in the Mackenzie Collection, have been indefinitely misplaced by 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library in Chennai. At the time of my visit in Janu- 
ary of 2012, the staff was unable to locate these documents, all contained in a single bound 
volume. 

50. "Stānikarvaralāru” pg. 268: ulakutaya perumal matātipattiyattukku mattum 
manitarka] illaiy enru colla atai nammutaiya kuruvakiya kécavatitcata ayyaravarkalukkup 
pannuvikkirom enru karttākkaļ muttuvīrappanāyakkar ayyanavarkal tiruvakkuppirantatu. 

51. Raghavendra Tirtha (ca. 1595-1671) served as pontiff of the Sri Vijayendra Matha in 
Kumbakonam from 1624 to 1671, according to the attestation of his nephew Narayanacarya 
in his hagiographical account, the Raghavendra Vijaya. For further details on his life and 
works, see B. N. K. Sharma (2000, 479-490). 

52. Vadindra Tīrtha, Gurugunastava, v. 34: [tantra]šrīnīlakaņthābhidhamakhimaņinā 
bhattatantranubandhe granthe [y]àvat tvadiye karini guņavidāropite 'bhyarhaņāya | kirtis 
te rāghavendra vratisumatimane nünam anyūnavegād dinnagan aruruksuh svayam api 
sahasadhavad astau digantat || Some dispute exists regarding the proper reading of the 
first two syllables, which are often reported as “mantri,” suggesting that Nilakantha held 
the official title of mantrin under Tirumalai Nayaka. Filliozat (1967) accepts this reading. 
Furthermore, the commentator on the Gurugunastava of Vadindra Tirtha preserves the 
reading "tantrašrī” Note also that titles such as Diksita and Makhin, which appear in the 
present verse, were used interchangeably by Smarta Brahmins in the Tamil region during 
this period. 

53. Taylor, ed. and trans., Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 1835, 149-150. intappirakaram 
némukam pannina utané atacey varusam vayyaci mācam—pūrvapatcammukkūratta- 
mpaņņinārkaļ. Atu mutal vēlaiyaļa aticākkirataiyāyp piraputittam vantu kaņppārppatinālē 
aticākkirataiyāy natantutu. Mūņņutāka teppakkuļam vettukurapotu natuvilé uttāraņamāy 
orukeņapati utaiyamānār avaraik kēvilil yeļuntaruļappaņņi viccārkaļ vacanta maņtapam 
tan nattukurapotu yēkapātamūrtti vāņicciyirukkura tuņai natappatātenaru cimaiyil uļļa 
vayisinavalukku caiyavāļukkum vākkuvātamāy ākumācamvaraikkum vivacāram yévina 
cuvāmi munnilaikki natantutu appāla caivacittānti appātītcatā vayisņar ayyātītcatāyyana- 
varkaļ anekam kirantankalp pāttu. 

54. The issue of honorifics has also led to some confusion in the genealogy of the 
Diksitas and other South Indian Brahmin intellectual families. Most genealogical studies 
refer to a number of individuals within a family simply as “Appa,” "Appayya; or “Accan” 
(Skt. Acarya), leading to some confusion regarding the numerous “Appayya Diksitas” and 
“Accan Diksitas” in Nilakantha’s immediate family. Josi (1977), for instance, proposes, based 
on family history, that Appayya Diksitas given name was Vināyaka Subrahmaniya. The 
Ayya Diksita referred to in this passage, being a Vaisnava, is evidently distinct from the one 
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referred to in the Stānikarvaralāru regarding the Tiruviļaiyātal festivals. Beyond this, we 
have little basis for conjecturing the identity of these two individuals. Some, such as Mahal- 
inga Sastri, have hypothesized that Appa Diksita here ought to be identical to the famous 
Appayya Diksita, but this proposal results in insoluble chronological difficulties. 

55. Consider, for instance, the Brahmin ministers Madanna and Akkanna of the seven- 
teenth-century Golkonda sultanate in the Deccan, who nearly succeeded in overthrowing 
the state and personally seizing power. See Kruijtzer (2002) for further discussion. Con- 
cerning the spread of Persianate administrative practices prevalent in Golkonda at the time, 
Kruijtzer notes that the typical bilingual Persian farmāns issued by the brothers were un- 
attested in the far South until eighteenth-century Maratha rule in Tanjavur. During the 
seventeenth century, neither Mughal nobility nor Maratha Brahmins were visibly present 
in the Nayaka kingdoms, nor do we find mention of a class of individuals analogous to the 
Kayasthas of North India. 

56. Three copper-plate grants survive today testifying to a sustained relationship be- 
tween the Madurai Nayaka dynasty and a certain lineage of Brahmins of the Kaundinya 
Gotra who maintained control of a monastery dedicated to the transgressive Sakta god- 
dess Ekavira that was associated with the Jambukešvara temple in Tiruvanaikka near Sri- 
rangam. Preceptors of this lineage appear to have referred to themselves as the Srikantha 
Ākāšavāsīs. For instance, copper plate 25 of 1937-1938, dated to Saka 1584, records the 
following memory of the lineage’s long-standing association with the Madurai Nayakas: 
rayarajamahama|[n]trisisyo nagappanayakah | tasyajani sutas so ‘yam visvanathakhyanayakah 
|| svasevāniratasyāsya šisyasya vinīta tasya mudanvitah | srikanthakasaso tatpāņdyarājyam 
dadau kila || labdhva paficaksaram tasmāt srīkaņthākāšavāsinah | paficagraman dadau 
tasya visvanathakhyanayakah || (Transcribed in July 2011 from the estampage currently 
held at the Archaeological Survey of India in Mysore.) The remainder of the grant, dat- 
ing from Tirumalai Nāyakas reign, goes on to detail in Telugu the villages granted to the 
Srikantha Ākāšavāsi Mahadeva Diksitulu, which enabled the lineage to maintain a pres- 
ence at a number of prominent Saiva sites in the Tamil country, such as Jambukesvara, 
Mātrbhūtešvara, Rāmešvara, and Cokkanathapuram. In this section, Tirumalai Nayaka is 
made to acknowledge his continuing family preceptorial relationship with the lineage: “ma 
vamšam gurusvami āyina srikanthakasavasi vari santati kaundinyagotram katyāyina sūtram 
yajušākhā sāgni caturmahāvratavājapeyayājī mahādevadiksitula vāraina mā gurusvāmi 
vāriki mà vamsakarta nāgamanāyadu vari santati tirumalanāyadu vāru.” 

No such monastery exists today; the institution in guestion may have been replaced 
by the Sankara matha now affiliated with the temple. Numerous stone inscriptions in the 
Jambukešvara temple attest (all recorded 1937—1938) to the sizable influence of the Ākāšavāsīs 
over the Jambukešvara temple, particularly two preceptors known as Mahadeva Diksita and 
Sadasiva Diksita. Some even provide intriguing hints of their doctrinal position, such as 
repeated reference to the “three names of Siva”: Siva, Sambhu, and Mahadeva. For instance: 
šivanāmatrayam $iva$ambhu mahādeva . . . kirttanàd [sic] eva gacchati | $ivanàmatrayam 
yas tu sakrt pathati mànavah | mahāpātakānām pattaih mucyate nàtra samšayah || . . . 
astāksarasvarūpatvāt nnamatrayam udahrtam ll $aivam nnamatrayam loke jayati sma 
sanātanam | sadasivamakhindrena guruna samprakasitam|| (ARE 61 of 1937-1938). 

57. In one of his publicly performed dramas, Nilakanthas younger brother Atiratra 
Yajvan refers to his elder brother as master of the local literary society: "nati: kimnu 
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khu ehimtuhmāņa eārisa kouhamlākāraņam (kim nu khalv idanim yusmakam 
etādršakautūhalakāraņam). sttradharah: abhigatasabhanayakalabhah. nati: ko nu khu 
eso idiso (ko nu khalv esa idrsah.) sūtradhārah: ayam kila bharadvajakulaparavarapa- 
rijātasakalakalāsāmrājyasimhāsanādhipatis tatrabhavatah šrīmato nārāyaņādhvariņas 
tapahparipākah kartā kavyanam vyākartā tantrāņām āhartā kratūnām vyāhatā nrpasabhesu 
digantaravisrantakirtir apāramahimā mānavākrtih saksad eva daksayanivallabhah 
srikanthamatasarvasvavedi $rinilakanthàdhvari^ 

58. Our clearest source of information on this issue concerns the feudatory relation- 
ship between the Madurai Nāyakas and the emergent Setupati kingdom of Ramnad. Howes 
(1999) documents that this relationship was established on ritual as well as political grounds 
through the Sakta worship of Rājarāješvarī, a statue of whom is said to have been given to 
the Setupati family by Tirumalai Nayaka. Soon after, the Navaratri festival was initiated at 
Ramnad (as recorded in a copper-plate grant dating to 1659). A mural painting from the 
palace at Ramnad, preserved in the collection of the École française d'Extréme-Orient in 
Pondicherry, depicts Rajarajesvari bestowing the royal scepter upon the Setupati king, a 
ritual element integral to the royal celebration of Navaratri across South India. 

59. See also Bronner (2015) for the memory of Appayyas identity as an incarnation of 
Siva, which seems to have begun to circulate soon after his death. 

60. Quoted from a recording made at Nīlakaņthas ārādhanā in Palamadai, January 2011. 

61. sa svami mama daivatam taditaro nāmnāpi namnayate | 


2. “JUST LIKE KALIDASA” 


1. pāripāršvaka: adya srihalasyacaitrotsavayatrayam aryamisrah samāpatanti. 

2. kavir ayam kālidāsa iva svayam ambikādāsatayā tadājūām antarena nisvasam api na 
karoti, kim punar etadrsam prabandham. 

3. Other sectarian networks prominent among court intellectuals in early modern 
South India include the Vaisnava Madhva and Šrīvaisņava lineages. Much work remains to 
be done on the changing structure of these networks and their interactions. See for instance 
Stoker 2011; Rao 2014. 

4. The earliest known manuscript of what might be termed proto-Srividya, the 
Nityākaula, a Tantric work devoted to the worship of a set of Nitya goddesses, is currently 
under study by Anya Golovkova, PhD candidate at Cornell University. Further work remains 
to be done on allied texts devoted to the Nityās, such as the Cificinimatasárasamuccaya, and 
other antecedent traditions such as those centered on Tripurabhairavi (Sanderson 2003- 
2004, 367n50). See also Dyczkowski (2009, 3:179ff, 2:216-244). 

5. The traditional dating of the Tirumantiram, extending back as far as the fifth to sev- 
enth century C.E., is, while accepted by Brooks and some others, historically inconceivable 
and incoherent outside of a Tamil nationalist agenda. See Goodall (2004, xxix). A date of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century is far more plausible. On the transmission of Saiva and 
Sakta traditions from Kashmir to the Tamil country in the early second millennium, espe- 
cially with regard to the Kali Krama, an allied Sakta school, see Cox (2006). 

6. Many of Bhaskararaya’s contemporary lineage descendants trace his heritage and his 
Srividya ritual practice to the Andhra country, importing concepts that were not prevalent 
in Tamil Nadu in the seventeenth century. 
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7. Clark (2006) provides a thorough overview of our knowledge to date on the 
Sankaracarya orders, especially the alliance between the Sringeri mafha and the early 
Vijayanagara empire. See also Kulke (1993, 1985) for a cogent revisionist proposition on the 
changing self-representation of the Sankaracarya lineage of Sringeri in the late Vijayangar 
period. 

8. Sankara, or Sankaracarya, is the circa-eighth-century author of the Brahmasūtrabhā- 
sya, the foundational treatise of the Advaita (nondualist) school of Vedànta philosophy. 
Around the middle of the second millennium, monastic centers such as Sringeri in western 
Karnataka, closely allied with the founding rulers of the Vijayanagara empire, began to 
claim direct lineage descent from Sankara himself, each successive preceptor taking the title 
Sankaracarya. 

9. Sanderson, “The Influence of Shaivism on Pala Buddhism? Further, the personal at- 
tendant of the recent Jagadguru of Sringeri, Candrasekhara Bharati, reports that, in one 
instance, a certain Satyanandanatha, who studied Vedanta with Jagadguru Saccidananda 
Sivabhinava Bharati, personally initiated Candrašekhara Bharati into Srividya on the day 
before his ascension to the pontificate (Rao 1990). 

10. bhagavatpadaih anedamūkebhyah laghucarcāstotradvayam hastamastakasam- 
yogamahimna avāci. tanmahimna bhagavati pādāravindanirņejanajalam tanmukhe 
dattavati. Elsewhere in the text, Laksmidhara consistently refers to the Laghu and Carca 
Stotras, part of the Paricastavi, as the work of Kalidasa. 

11. ardhe tanor adrisutāmayo ‘smity ahamyuna kim phalam ādiyūnā | girvanayogindram 
upāsmahe tam sarvatmana šailasutātmako yah || Sivalilarnava (SLA) 1.5. 

12. A manuscript of a work ascribed to Amarešvara Sarasvati, remarkably enough a 
commentary on the Prapaūicasāra, is currently held at the Punjab University Library, 
Lahore. 

13. Sankaras cāmarendraš ca višvešvara iti trayah | punantu mamakim buddhim ācāryāh 
krpaya muda || amarendrayati$ $isyo gīrvāņendrasya yoginah | tasya visvesvarah šisyo 
girvanendro ‘ham asya tu || Būhnemann (2001) understands the original Girvanendra in 
the latter verse to be another name for Sankara referred to in the former, but this seems 
implausible, as the convention at work in the first verse is the tradition of invoking first the 
founder of the lineage (in this case understood to be Sankara) followed by the two preced- 
ing gurus in the lineage. 

14. The Advaita authors and texts enumerated below are described in some detail by 
Minkowski (2011), who clearly articulates for the first time many of the lines of influence 
among early modern scholars of Advaita. 

15. The Vedanta compositions of Nrsimhasramin include the Bhedadhikkāra, Tattva- 
viveka, Advaitadipika, and commentaries on the Vedāntasāra and Samksepašārīraka. 

16. See Minkowski (2011, 224) for a discussion of this evidence. Also worthy of note is 
that the Nrsimhasramin is credited as guru by Mahidhara, the author of the Mantramaho- 
dadhi, the most respected work of Mantrašāstra in the north Indian sphere, comparable in 
influence to the Prapaficasdrasangraha in the South. 

17. kalyāņaguņasampūrņam nirvāņavibhavālayam | gīrvāņendrasarasvatyāš caranam 
šaraņam bhaje || (v. 4). The colophon to the first pariccheda also refers to Nrsimhasramin 
as the pupil of one Jagannathasramin, who, judging by the similarity of their titles, may 
have been the one who initiated him into sannydsa (renunciation). The commentator 
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Nārāyaņāšramin (himself Nrsimhasramin’s immediate disciple) describes Girvanendra 
Sarasvatī as the author's “mantra guru” The distinction between dsrama guru and ma- 
ntra guru may also aid in explaining what otherwise may seem like a troubling chrono- 
logical inconsistency: how can Girvanendra Sarasvati have been venerated as guru by 
Nilakantha Diksita as well as by Nrsimhasramin, who was a contemporary of his grand- 
uncle? Both Nilakantha and Nrsimhasramin claim to have received a particular initiation 
from Girvanendra Sarasvati by means of the bestowal of a mantra or saktipāta, which may 
have taken place at any time during their lives. Furthermore, an intriguing verse from 
Nilakantha’s Gurutattvamālikā (verse 8, see below) appears to suggest that Girvanendra 
Sarasvati was no longer alive during most of Nilakantha’s adult life, as Nilakantha mourns 
not having the opportunity to serve him personally in his embodied form. 

18. advaitapithasthitade$ikam tam hrdyatmavidyavisadantarangam | nityam bhajamo 


višadasvarūpam girvanayogindragurum hrdantah || In the Hariharādvaitabhūsaņa: 
gīrvāņendrayatīndrāņām caranamburuhadvayam | svargāpavargadam pumsàm naumi 
vighnopašāntaye || 


19. Documentary evidence does not yet permit us to establish the precise line of de- 
scent from Girvanendra Sarasvati to the lineages of Kafici Kāmakoti Pītha or Upanisad 
Brahmendra. The Kanchi matha’s own lineage chronicles are historically dubious, as the 
lineage claims a precise list of preceptors going back so far as the early centuries B.C.E. On 
the grounds of the historical evidence available, critics argue that the Kafici Kamakoti Pitha 
has existed in its present form only from the mid-eighteenth century onward. For this con- 
troversy see, for instance, Sarma (1987) and Venkatraman (1973). The relatively late origins 
of the present-day Kafici Kamakoti Pitha do not, however, preclude us from inquiring into 
its formative antecedents. 

Also worthy of note is an inscription recorded as ARE 443 of 1919, which attests that 
a village in the vicinity of Kanchipuram now known as Suruttil was once referred to as 
“Sankaracaryapuram.” The date of this inscription is unknown. 

20. On the surviving manuscript evidence for this hymn, see Filliozat (1967). 

21. On the six adhvans enumerated by Nilakantha, a common set of ontological cat- 
egories in the Saiva Siddhanta, see Filliozat (1967). The remainder of the hymn contains a 
number of technical references to Saiva Siddhànta theology, such as a traditional visualiza- 
tion for the five faces of Sadasiva. 

22. Gurutattvamālikā (GTM) 5, 8, 9, 20. tattvasthānakalāpadāksaramanūn Saivan 
sad apy adhvanah samšodhyaiva cirantanai$ ca gurubhih kecid kvacit tāritāh | ekenai- 
va tu sarasamgrahakrtivyaktena mantrādhvanā girvanendragurur višrūkhalam avaty 
āprāudhamūdham jagat || svīkartum caranodakam caranayor mārstum rajah pavanam 
mūrdhnā dhārayitum cirāya caraņau hemābjasāmājikau | svāmin me janusām šatair 
api trsā nāpaiti janmaiva tu dvaitīyīkam alabhyam eva bhavatā bhaktesv acitte krtam || 
krcchràni pradišan sakrc chravanatah krcchrāņi hanti svatah karmani grasate samülam api 
nah karmāņi siddhim nayan | gīrvāņendra iti šrutah érutisu yah sarvāsu nirvanado ma- 
ntro ‘yam caturaksaro mama bhavatv āšvāsam āśvāsanam || antānantašarīrabandhapari- 
vāhopāttatattacchubhaprārabdhārthasamājabhāgyaphalito yah $aktipátas tarah | nirņīto 
yadi so ‘pi desikadayapangaprasangavahas tattvam tarhi guroh param kim api nety ākhyāta 
vitabhramah || 

23. šrīmacchankarapādasūktihrdayāviskāranisņātayā . . . krtyā | GTM 17. 
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24. See for instance Wallis, “The Descent of Power,’ 2008. 

25. Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita also composed a work titled the Sarikarācāryatārāvali, which 
does not appear to survive today but is attested by the author in his Kavyadarpana. 

26. Šankarābhyudaya (SA) 1.1, 1.5—10. asti svastikrdastokasastié cūdāmaņir makhī | 
kartror viévajitah putrah kāmāksīsrīnivāsayoh || kavyaprakasikayas ca yah karoti sma 
darpanam | karņāmrtāgramānāni kāvyāni ca tathā šatam || šarvaryāš carame yàme šayānas 
sa kadācana | gīrvāņendragurum buddhyā gīrvāņendram alokata || anugrahād āptavidyam 
amare$varayoginah | višvešvarayatīšānavineyam vinayojjvalam || paryayasankaracaryam 
pare vācām avasthitam | prapaficasarapramukhaprabandhakrtivedhasam || pratyagbrahmai- 
kyanidhyanaprahasanmukhapankajam | tattanmantranusandhanatatparam tamasah param || 
krpayā coditas tena krpaņānujighrksuņā | sa esa kurute kavyam ša karābhyudayābhidhan || 

27. The inscription in the Kalakanthesvara temple in Appayyas agrahāram, Adayapalam, 
includes mention of an endowment for general instruction in Srikantha’s Šaiva Advaita. See 
chapter 3 for further details; see also Bronner (2007) on the educative function of many of 
Appayyas stotras (hymns). 

28. Ramabhadra was a reputed grammarian and author of the Unddimanidipika, having 
studied under Nilakantha himself. 

29. Despite Rāmabhadras high praise, the original Ācāryastavarāja unfortunately does 
not appear to be extant today. 

30. The mythical cātaka bird is said to drink only raindrops. 

31. ASR 3, 4 7, 41, 125. labdhaih sadhukaviprabandhajaladhisv anta$ ciram majjata 
šabdākhyair manibhih patafjalivacahsanopalottejitaih | yatnena grathitam maya 
sumatayah sarve ‘pi kautūhalād ācāryastavarājabhūsaņam idam pašyantu hrsyantu ca 
|| yah sāstresv akhilesu šiksitamatir yah kavyapantho bhrsam yah šakto ‘timrdu svayam 
kavayitum yas cānasūyākatu | bhaktir yasya ca dešike sa jagati stotum ksamas tvām vi- 
dann ācāryastavarāja mugdhahrdayah kvaham kva te varnanam || brahmānandata eva 
janma bhavato rüpam suvarnojjvalam trailokyam ca krtam vase paricayah sastresu sarvesv 
api | slāghante sudršaš ca saukhyajananim šayyām muhus tavakim ācāryastavarāja kas 
tava kavih stotum pragalbho gunan || yatpūjāvasaresu süriparisatkirnaih sarojadibhih 
patalyam dvigunam bibharti mrdubhih smeraih prasünotkaraih | krsnanandamuneh padam 
tadadhikodbhāsi tvadasafijane ‘py ācāryastavarāja komalatamam tvàm nünam akhyati 
nah || jīvātur jagato ‘pi cātakašišoh prītyai param varidah sarvahladakaro ‘pi kairavamude 
jagarti kamam Sasi | ācāryastavarāja vi$vavidusàm anandaniyo bhavan prayah samprati 
ramabhadrahrdayollasaya sannahyati || 

32. See below (the section titled "Šrīvidyā and Society in Nilakantha Diksita's 
Saubhāgyacandrātapa”) for a brief overview of the history of the Saiva Siddhanta, a promi- 
nent school of Tantric (Mantramarga) Saivism. 

33. One of a set of five hymns titled the Paricastavi, the Ambāstava is in other regions 
commonly attributed to Sankaracarya as well as to Kālidāsa. 

34. See Bader (2000) for a thorough treatment of the extant Sankaradigvijaya (Sankara’s 
conquest of the directions) narratives and their genealogical relationships. 

35. A Woorke concerning the trewnesse of the Christian Religion (1587, 27). Cited in Yates 
(1964, 178). M 

36. Ofcourse, there is no evidence that Kālidāsa himself was a Šākta. The false etymology 
of his name (Kālī-dāsa, “servant of the goddess Kali”), as we will see, was accepted as valid by 
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Ardhanārīšvara Diksita. Another Sakta work attributed to Kālidāsa is the Cidgaganacandrikā, 
a commentary on the Krama Stotra of Siddhanātha. Although cited as the work of Kālidāsa 
by Bhāskararāya, the Cidgaganacandrikā includes a self-attribution of authorship to one 
Srīvatsa, whom Rastogi (1979) dates to the twelfth century on the grounds of the dates of 
composition of the Krama Stotra and the earliest known citation of the Cidgaganacandrikā 
by Mahesvarànanda. In addition, South India in particular has attributed a number of Sakta 
hymns to the name of Kalidasa, most popular among which is the Syamaladandaka. 

37. Filliozat (1967), Josi (1977), Viswanathan (1982), and Unni (1995). 

38. Iyer, “The Saubhagyacandratapa of Nilakantha Dīksita, 1947; Sastri, "Two Rare Trea- 
tises on Saktism, 1942. Unfortunately, Iyer's cursory summary of the Saubhdgyacandratapa’s 
first chapter misrepresents the scope and ambitions of the work, portraying its thesis as that 
of an elementary work of Vedanta. 

39. On various occasions Nilakantha alludes to matters to be discussed at greater length 
in the succeeding chapters, referring to the caturthapariccheda and the uttarapariccheda, 
suggesting that at least five chapters were intended. The possible content of the chapters will 
be discussed in my critical edition of the text. 

40. The colophon reads: iti  šrīmadbharadvājakulajaladhikaustubha- 
srikanthamatapratisthapanacarya-caturadhikasataprabandhanivahika-srimanmahavratayaji- 
srimadappayyadiksitasodarya-srimadaccadiksitapautrena  Srinarayanadiksitatmajena 
bhümidevigarbhasambhavena  érinilakanthadiksitena viracite srisaubhagyacandratape 
prathamah paricchedah. 

41. Although the text we possess today of the Sivarcanacandrika was quoted verbatim 
by Nilakantha in his Saubhāgyacandrātapa, the entire text seems to have been “borrowed” 
directly from the Kriyāsāra, a theological and ritual tract of the Saktivisistadvaita Vīrašaiva 
tradition (see Fisher, 2017). Note that the Sivarcanacandrika in question is distinct from 
another work by the same title written by Srinivasa Bhatta, a South Indian by heritage who 
had relocated to Benares and the Bundelkhand, his descendants later becoming influential 
rajagurus in Jaipur. 

42. P. P. S. Sastri tells us that he had secured a Devanagari transcript of an original 
palm-leaf manuscript owned by a certain “Mr. Godbole” of Bombay. The current locations 
of both the original and transcript are sadly unknown. idam ca saprapaficam nirüpitam 
asmatpitamahacaranaih šivānandalaharyām iti neha kificid upapadaniyam. . . . sakalata- 
ntropasamhāraksamasarvatantrasvatantra-šrīmūladevatāparivigraha-srīnīlakaņthadīksitair 
asmajjyesthacaranaih sisyānugrahāya krtam bahumīmāmsānyāyaduravagāham saubhāgya- 
candratapam anusrtya vyavastha pradaršyate. 

43. asmatpitāmahacaraņair apy esa eva pakso likhitah Sivarcanacandrikayam, 
asmajjyesthacaranas ca saubhāgyapaddhatyām ayam eva paksam angikrtavantah. 

44. A traditional account of the Diksita family is preserved in two nineteenth-century 
chronicles, the Appayyadiksitendravijaya and Āccāndīksitavamšāvali. 

45. tvayy arpitam prathamam appayayajvanaiva svatmarpanam vidadhata svakulam sa- 
mastam | kā tvam maheši kuladāsam upeksitum mam ko vānupāsitum aham kuladevatam 
tvam || (ASS 43). The phrasing of Nilakantha’s verse alludes to a particular hymn composed 
by Appayya, the Ātmārpaņastuti. While very little evidence exists to confirm Nilakantha's 
assertion that Appayya himself professed a particular devotion to the goddess, descen- 
dants of the Diksita family preserve this tradition through the narrative that Appayya 
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bequeathed to Nilakantha his personal copy of the Devīmāhātmya. Appayyas stotra, the 
Durgācandrakalāstuti, does evince knowledge of Sakta practice, but nothing indicative of 
Srividya in particular. 

46. Personal communication from several descendants of Nilakantha Diksita at his 
ārādhanā (the anniversary of the purported date of his death) in Palamadai, the family's 
agrahāra, or Brahmin village, which I attended in January 2011. According to the family, 
Nilakantha and his descendants were granted the agrahāra by Tirumalai Nayaka in com- 
pensation for his service as chief minister of Madurai. See chapter 4 for further discussion. 

47. V. 75, 78: pasum srnim ca karayos tava bhavayantah samstambhayanti vašayanti ca 
sarvalokān | cápam $aram casakrd amba tava smaranto bhūpālatām dadhati bhogapathavatirnah || 
vidyātmano janani tavakadantapankter vaimalyam idrg iti varnayitum ksama kaļ | tatsambhava 
yad amala vacasam savitri tanmülakam kaviyašo ‘pi tatas taram yat || Cf. Lalitāsahasranāma, v. 53- 
54: rāgasvarūpapāšādhyā krodhakarankusojjvala || manorüpeksukodandà paficatanmatrasayaka 
|; v. 61: Suddhavidyankurakaradvijapanktidvayojjvala | 

48. See Khanna (1986) for the textual history of the early Kashmir school of $rividyà 
and its engagement with Kashmiri Saivite traditions. 

49. The life and works of Bhaskararaya are discussed in detail by Brooks (1992a, 
1990). Other Šrīvidyā adepts in south India founded their ritual system on the 
Parašurāmakalpasūtra; on this lineage, see for instance Annette Wilke (2012). 

50. Asper current estimates for the dates of the earliest strata of the Nisvāsatattvasamhitā, 
the earliest surviving Saiddhantika text (Goodall et al. 2015). For a concise summary of 
the rituals and doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta, see for instance Davis (1991) or Ishimatsu 
(1994). M 

51. Šaiva Siddhānta theologians are noted for their polemical refutation of Adva- 
ita Vedānta positions, in addition to those of other rival schools. See for instance the 
Paramoksanirāsakārikāvrtti of Bhatta Rāmakaņtha, commenting on the work of Sadyojyo- 
tis, in Watson et al. (2013). 

52. Another example is the Saiddhāntika Sarvajfiánottara, whose sixteenth-century 
recensions include a significant amount of nondualist material inspired by Advaita 
Vedanta (Goodall, personal communication). On the history of the Sivadvaita school, 
as well as the widespread colonization of south Indian Saivism by nondual Vedanta, see 
Fisher (2017). 

53. Saiddhantika scriptures cited in the Saubhāgyacandrātapa include the Ajita, 
Amšumat, Kamika, Karana, Makuta, Matangaparamesvara, Pauskara, Viratantra, Su- 
prabheda, Süksma, Svayambhuvam, Skandhakālottara, Acintyavisvasadakhya, and the 
Sivadharma. In his Sivatattvarahasya he often cites the Vatulasuddhagama as well. 

54. In his commentary on the name  "Maheévara/  Nilakantha writes: 
mahakamesvaradayo mürtayah kascid atirahasyah santi, tas copadesaikasamadhigamya 
iti granthe na likhyante (pg. 42). Cf. Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, Sankarabhyudaya: kalayami 
japasonam kàmesvaramahesvaram | (8.89). 

55. His primary source, predictably, is the Švetāšvatara Upanisad, a text accepted by 
nearly all later thinkers as a part of the original Upanisadic corpus but in fact composed by 
an early school of Pasupatas, hence easily amenable to Saiva interpretations. 

56. evam caivambhütacicchaktivisista$ivajnanam moksasādhanam iti sāmānyamu- 
khapravrttànàm api šrutīnām tatparyam avadhrtam. 
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57. etena $ivasyānupādānatvam šakter jagadupādānatvam cidātmakatvam šivābhedas 
cety etāvad api siddham. 

58. tantresv eva vaidikatāntrikasamuccayasya kaņtharaveņa pratipāditatvāt. 

59. yady api bhaktisabdo bhāvasādhanatayā upāsanāparyāyabhajanavācī. upāsanā dhyānam 
nididhyāsanam iti paryayah. tatparasya caikena janmanā moksah. udahrtavacanena $rutam. 
tathāpyupāsanāngabhūtārcanasyatathā tv asravane anginastathatvam kaimutikanyayasiddham. 

60. Nilakantha elsewhere cites the Mahabharata verse he alludes to here: puranam 
dharmašāstram ca vedàh pāšupatam tathā | ājūāsiddhāni catvāri na hantavyani hetubhih 
|| This appears to be a variant of verse 14.96.15 of the critical edition: bhāratam mānavo 
dharmo vedah sangas cikitsitam | ajfiasiddhàni catvāri na hantavyāni hetubhih || Note that 
Nīlakaņtha appears to treat the Mahābhārata as an authority on par with the other Purāņic 
and Upanisadic passages cited, at least as concerns nonesoteric Vaidika matters. 

61. āgamānām aprāmāņyašravaņāt katham tato grāhyetikartavyateti cen na. na hy 
agamasamanyamapramanam iti tadvacanārthah. . . . ityadina pasupatadyagamanam 
mahābhārata eva prāmāņyavyavasthāpanād vaidikapūjāpeksopahārasamarpakatvena tesam 
api vedatulyatvāt. paramtu tatra ye vedaviruddhavāmācāropadešaka . . . dapramāņam. 

62. The only monograph on the subject of the Brahmavidyās is the work of Na- 
rayanaswami Aiyar (1963). Itself simply a catalogue of the thirty-two currently accepted 
Brahmavidyās, the book begins to illuminate the history of the Brahmavidyā concept via 
the short introduction provided by V. Raghavan. While Sankaracarya himself only brief- 
ly alluded to the concept of Brahmavidyas (Sandilyadya brahmavidyah), several of these 
vidyās received heightened attention in south India beginning with the period of Ramanuja 
in both Vaisnava and Saiva Vedantic traditions. 

63. In his Sivarkamanidipika (commentary on Srikantha’s Brahmasūtrabhāsya), Appayya 
takes care to assert that Srikantha is particularly fond of the Daharavidya. Among contem- 
porary practitioners in south India, one often encounters the assertion that Srividya can be 
equated directly with the Daharakasavidya, which might suggest a link between Appayyas 
emphasis on the Daharākāšavidyā and Sakta influences on the greater Sivadvaita tradition. 

64. Šāntivilāsa, v. 8. 

65. See Fisher (2017) for the genealogy of the Sivadvaita tradition before Appayya, from 
which he inherits his interest in subjects such as Cicchakti and the Daharavidya. Suryana- 
rayana Sastri has noted Appayyas own interest in these themes in his introduction to his 
edition of the Sivadvaitanirnaya. 

66. The significance of upāsana for Sankaracarya has been described in detail in Dubois 
(2014). 

67. In Nilakantha’s usage the term seems to refer to the Saiddhantika Agamas in general 
and not the particular class of Agamas to which it typically refers. 

68. Nīlakaņthas views of the matter in the Saubhāgyacandrātapa can be profitably com- 
pared with a similar discussion by his north Indian contemporary, Kamalakara Bhatta, in 
his Sūdrakamalākara. See the forthcoming work of Jason Schwartz on the changing rela- 
tionships between Dharmašāstra and Tantric discourses. 

69. See chapter 3 for further detail. 

70. While little work has been done on the early history of Kaula Srividya in south 
India, Annette Wilkes (2012) work examines the standing of Kaula practice in the tradition 
of the Parasuramakalpasutra among Brahminical circles. 
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71. The Ambāstava is at least old enough to have been quoted by Mahešvarānanda in the 
Mahārthamatijarī, TSS ed., pg. 107. 

72. Although we are able to locate historically a number of Ardhanarisvara Diksita’s 
immediate family members, much less is known about his life and work. Brother of Kesava 
Diksita and Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, he is believed to have educated his younger brother 
Rājacūdāmaņi in the sastras. Other (now lost) works attributed to his name include the 
Parijataharana, Vivaranasara, Satyāprīņana, and Sāhityasarvasva. 

73. samudbhütasthülastanabharam uras cāru  hasitam katakse kandarpah 
kusumitakadambadyutivapuh | harasya tvadbhrantim manasi janayām āsa madano 
bhavatyā ye bhaktah pariņatir amisàm iyam ume || 

74. samudbhütasthülastanabharam uras  cáruhasitam katakse kandarpah 
katicanakadambadyutivapuh | harasya tvadbhrāntim manasi janayantah samayino bhavatyā 
ye bhaktah pariņatir amisàm iyam ume || 

75. Laksmidhara appears to have spent his early years at the court of Gajapati 
Pratāparudra in Orissa, shifting later to the Vijayanagara court of Krsņadevarāya after 
the latter’s defeat of the former, presumably circulating his Saundaryalaharī commentary 
among southern intellectual circles at this time. See Gode (1944). 

76. Take, for instance, the Saiva Siddhanta distinction between samaya dīksā, the first 
level of initiation, through which initiates are bound to adopt a certain samaya, or code 
of conduct, beyond that of external social convention, and nirvana dīksā, a higher level of 
initiation that grants access to a more sophisticated soteriological technology. 

77. The paricamakaras, a list of five traditionally impure substances that each begin with the 
letter m—madya (wine), māmsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudra (typically translated as “parched 
grain’), and maithuna (sexual intercourse)—is a common trope in many Tantric traditions. 

78. The only other author identified as closely conforming to Laksmīdharas views is 
one Ramananda, who composed commentaries on the Tripura Upanisad and Tripuratapini 
Upanisad. See Brooks (1992a, 221n64). Ramananda likely postdates our generation of 
Smarta-Saiva intellectuals, as none show any awareness of either of these Upanisads. 

79. A number of additional structural phrases, such as “atra idam anusandheyam” 
and “X-tamasloka-vyakhyanavasare vaksyate,” also appear quite regularly in both com- 
mentaries. 

80. pašupatipāiicarātragaņanāthakumārašivāgamair mahitah | visvajidādikratukrt 
sa ratnakhetādhvaripungavo jayati || Sri šrīnivāsamakhinas tasya putra mahayasah | 
kāmāksītanayah šrīmān ardhanàriévarah sudhih || tasmād adhitya šāstrāņi pitus sarvāņi 
sadguroh |ambasatavasya vyākhyānam kurute gurusammatam ||... srigankaracaryakrtau 
prabandhau saubhāgyavidyāsubhagodayākhyau | punah punah sādhu vicintya buddhyā 
tadadhvana ‘ham karavai nibandham || 

81. No text has yet been located bearing the name Saubhāgyavidyā. A number of Srividya 
works have been given the title "Subhagodaya" over the centuries, including a Subhago- 
dayastuti attributed to Gaudapada, believed to have been the "grand-guru" of Sankaracarya, 
and a much older work attributed to the Kashmiri Srividya theologian Sivananda, cited 
by Amrtānandanātha in his Dipikà on the Nityāsodašikārņava and Mahe$vara in his 
Mahdarthamanjariparimala. 

82. SA 1.57-62, 64. guror govindapadasya gunaraser anujfiaya | visnor nàmnàm sahas- 
rasya vyatànid bhāsyam àditah || mantragamamahambodhim mathitva buddhimanthatah | 
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prapaficasarapramukhaprabandhamrtam ādade || saubhāgyavidyām api tam subhagodaya- 
paddhatim | nirmame mantrašāstrārthaniksepamaņipetike || sagunabrahmabodhaikasaktan 
mandādhikāriņaņ |  anugrhnann athatanid asau hariharastutīh || atantanīt 
prakaranany advaitātmaparāņi sah | saundaryalaharimukhyah stutir api parah éatàh || 
karatalakalitādvayātmatattvam ksapitadurantacirantanapramoham | upacitam uditoditair 
gunaughair upanisadàm ayam ujjahara bhasyam || sa dvadase vayasi tatra samādhinisthair 
brahmarsibhih šrutiširo bahudha vicarya | šrīvyāsadesikašikhāmaņisūtrarāšo bhavyam 
gabhiramadhuram phanati sma bhasyam | 

83. Laksmidhara, commentary on the Saundaryalahari (LDh), v. 1: iha khalu 
šankarabhagavatpūjyapādāh samayamatatattvavedinah samayakhyam candrakalam śloka- 
Satena prastuvanti. 

84. The attribution of a Saubhāgyacintāmaņi to Sankaracarya is not attested elsewhere, 
to my knowledge. Another Srividya work titled the Saubhāgyacintāmaņi, apparently dis- 
tinct from the one quoted by Ardhanarisvara Diksita, is attributed to the sage Durvasas and 
plays a central role in the liturgy of the Kamaksi temple in Kanchipuram. 

85. None of these texts appear to be extant today, although the names Vasisthasamhita 
and Sanatkumārasamhitā have been claimed by other works, including a treatise on astron- 
omy; a text titled the Sanatkumarasamhita belongs to the corpus of Paficaratra Agama. That 
Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, as well, accepts the set of five Samhitās as authoritative is suggested 
in his Sankarábhyudaya: sanakasanandanadhyeya ghanakabari bhatu šailarājasutā (v. 7.78). 

86. LDh, v. 39, pgs. 77-78. šūdrāņām catuhsasthitantresv adhikārah | evam 
adhikarabhedam ajananah amimamsakah vyamuhyanti| 

87. LDh, v. 39, pg. 78. šubhāgamapaīīcake vaidikāgameņaiva anusthanakalapo nirüpitah 
| ayam šubhāgamapaīicakanirūpito margah vasisthasanakasukasanandanasanatkumaraih 
paficabhih munibhih pradaršitah | ayam eva samayācāra iti vyavahriyate | tathaivāsmābhir 
api šubhāgamapaūcakānusāreņa samayamatam avalambyaiva bhagavatpadamatam 
anusrtya vyākhyā racitā | 

88. A metanarrative central to the history of Sakta discourse in general is the steady 
sublimation, at least in public settings, of overtly Kāpālika-inflected practices often oc- 
curring at the same time that a community is engaged in co-opting conceptual and rit- 
ual technology integral to these systems, such as formulations of Kundalini yoga and the 
newly conceived role of the ascetic Avadhūta, an unmarked naked ascetic who derives 
his identity from engaging in such practice. Though debuting in Picumatabrahmayamala, 
both of these formulations become mainstays of early modern Brahminical ascetic tra- 
ditions. Thus for example, references in the Tantras originally intended to allude to the 
Brahmayāmalas navāksarī mantra “Hail to the ferocious female skull bearer!” (him cande 
kapalini svaha) are reinscribed as alluding solely to the Puranic mantra, associated with the 
Devi Mahatmya (om aim hrim klim camundayai vicche), providing a public face for other 
forms of Saktism. Close inspection of the scriptural sources of the Kadi invoked by our 
authors, however, call into question how much of this shift is dissembling, for Kāpālika- 
inflected mantras, as well as deities, continue to be transmitted even in these orthodox 
sources. See for example Rājacūdāmaņis invocation of the wine-quaffing Mahākāla and 
Mahākālī in the next section. 

89. Work remains to be done on the social position of the Devimahatmya among 
North Indian intellectuals of this same period, a number of whom, such as Nagoji Bhatta, 
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composed commentaries or practical manuals for its recitation (prayogavidhi). In Nepalese 
Srividya traditions, and most likely in north India as well, the Devimahatmya remained a 
cornerstone of liturgy even after it had been overshadowed by the Lalitasahasranama and 
associated scriptures in the South. 

90. LDh, p. 16. viyatpüjyatvam dvividham, daharakasajam bāhyākāšajam ceti. 
bahyakasajam nama bahyakasavakase pithadau bhūrjapatrašuddhapatahemarajatādipatta 
le likhitvà samārādhanam. etad eva kaulapūjety āhur vrddhah. (LDA, v. 41, p. 116). érica- 
krasthitanavayonimadhygatayonim bhūrjahemapatta-vastrapīthādau likhitva parvakaulah 


pūjayanti. 

91. LDh, v. 41, pg. 122. yad uktam subhagodaye—sūryamaņdalamadhyasthām 
devim tripurasundarim | pāšānkuša-dhanurbāņahastām  dhyàyet susādhakah || 
trailokyam mohayed āšu varanārīgaņair yutam || . . . atra samayinām bāhyapūjānisedhāt 


suryamandalantargatatvena pūjanam nisiddham ity ahuh tan na. 

92. This hymn seems not to be extant. The concept of a hymn to the goddesss earrings 
may reflect the practice in Tamil Saiva temple culture of installing Sricakras in the place 
of the earrings on the temple mūrti, best exemplified by the case of Akhilandesvari of the 
Jambukesvara temple near Srirangam. 

93. For instance, Laksmidhara cites the following verse from the Karndvatamsastuti 
in support of his claim that Samayins are to worship in the upper cakras of the body: 
ājūātmakadvidalapadmagate tadanim vidyunnibhe ravisasiprayatotkatabhe | gandasthalapra- 
tiphalatkaradipajalakarnavatamsakalike kamalayataksi || 

94. Ambāstavavyākhyā (ASV): samayinām bāhyapūjāyāh nisiddhatvad antar eva puja 
kartavyā . . . subhagodaye kaulašiksāpatale—bāhyapūjāratāh kecit pasanda vedaninditah 
| kaulah kapalika mūlam agamair avidhānatah || nisiddhācaraņāt patah tesām iti hi 
me matam | tasmāt pīthārcanādīni vaidikanam na vidyate || antahpūjāratāh santo 
vasisthasanakadayah | vafichitam siddhim āpannās tasmad adhikam āntaram || atha cet 
karsaņādīni pratisthādīni cāgamaih | atharvanair athoktāni badhitarthani tani kim || satyam 
tāni tathoktāni svādhikārānuguņyata | mumuksūņām na tatrāsti kim pūjāyām adhikriyā || 
tasmāt samayinām antascakresv evārcanādikam | 

95. Even more tellingly, we meet with a number of striking rhetorical similarities 
between Ardhanārīšvaras improved Subhagodaya and the prose of Laksmidhara’s com- 
mentary. Take, for instance, the imagined opponent in the above passage, who questions 
the place of non-Smārta ritual procedures within the corpus of orthodox scripture, par- 
ticularly rituals of ground preparation (karsana) and the installation of deities (pratisthā): 
“Now, if one objects that rituals for ground preparation, installation of deities, and so 
forth, as described by the Agamas and Atharvanas, would be prohibited . . ? This very sub- 
ject matter is raised by Laksmidhara himself while delimiting the scriptures suitable for 
Samayin Šrīvidyā adepts, mentioning karsana and pratisthā specifically by name. Thus, 
not only does the seventeenth-century Subhagodaya explicitly and vehemently promote 
Laksmīdharas notions of Samaya orthodoxy, but it also recycles language from disparate 
locations in his commentary. Evidently, the redactor of the Subhagodaya was quite fa- 
miliar with Laksmidhara’s work and eager to respond to the more contentious points he 
raised. 

Procedures for karsana rituals are a particular feature of South Indian Saiva Siddhanta 
Agama, a fact that Laksmidhara as well seems to have noted, given that he attributes these 
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procedures in particular to the Vatula, Vatulottara, and Kamika Agamas: LDh, v. 21, p. 76. 
vatulam, vatulottaram, kamikam ca tantratrayam karsanadipratisthantavidhipratipadakam. 
tasmin tantratraye karsaņādipratisthāntā vidhayah ekadeše pratipaditah | sa caikadešo 
vaidikamarga eva. avasisthas tu avaidikah. 

96. ASV: šāktāh prathamo dvividhā. kaulah samayinas ceti. tatra kaulā dvividhah. 
purvakaula uttarakaulās ceti. tatrapi pūrvakaulās trividhā. mūlādhāranisthāh svadhistha- 
nanisthà ubhayanisthas ceti. uttarakaulās tu caturvidhāh mātangīvārāhībagalamu- 
khibhairavitantrasthah. tad uktam subhagodaye kalibhangapatale—miuladhare svadhisthane 
ca bhajanti kecanesinim | anyatarasmims cānye tenaite pūrvakaulās trividhah || matangivara- 
hikalamukhibhairavitantrantarasthitah | āntarapūjārahitā uttarakaulās caturvidhah jūeyāb || 
tesàm ācārapradaršanam. atah prakrtanupayuktatvac ca nātra vistarah kriyate. 

97. Laksmidhara glosses Saundaryalaharī v. 34 as an encoded representation of the doc- 
trine of the Pūrva Kaulas, and v. 35 as that of the Uttara Kaulas. 

98. samayinas tu  caturvidhàh.  bahihsvarņādiracitacakravigrahādisu ^ vaidikena 
vidhanenarcanaratah, antarbahiscarcanaratah, antar evarcanaratah, arcanarahitas ceti. atra 
ye asamjatayogabhyasah sadhakas te cakravigrahadau devim vaidikair vidhanair aradhayanti, 
ye tv īsajjātayogasiddhayas te ‘ntarbahis ca pūjayanti, ye tu siddhayogās te ‘ntar eva devim 
arcayanti, ye tu prāptacittašuddhayas tesam pūjāprakāras ca pūrvam eva pratipaditah. 

99. This Sricakra is said to have been in possession of the family in Nilakantha's agrahāra 
in Palamadai near Tirunelveli until about two decades ago, at which point it was donated to 
the personal pūjā of Jagadguru Bharati Tirtha of Sringeri. When I visited Sringeri in August 
of 2011, I was able to observe the Gaņeša and sivalinga also pictured in this photo on the 
Jagadgurus public pūjā, but I was not permitted to see the Sricakra. This is unfortunate, as 
a great deal could be learned from the iconographic features of the Sricakra were a more 
precise image available. 

100. ASV: iha khalu kālidāso mahakavih sarvamangalaprasadalabdhasarvavidyadhi 
patyas tam eva sarvamangalam ekatrimšatā šlokair abhistauti. ASV: atha “ekatvam anekās 
tah $aktayo yanty upadhitah” ity uktarītyā layadina šaktīnām abhedam pratipadayan svasya 
kālidāsatvāt svābhimatām kālīmūrtim abhistauti. 

101. SLA 1.3: stanyena kašcit kavayāmbabhūva tāmbūlasāreņa paro jananyah | aham tato 
‘py unnatim aptukamah seve tato ‘py unnatam aksikonam || Nilakantha here puns on the 
words unnati and unnata, suggesting that he will obtain even greater literary aptitude by 
worshipping the corners of the goddess' eyes, which are spatially elevated above her breasts 
and mouth. Nanacampantar is famously said to have been breast-fed by Parvati as a young 
child when he wandered away from his parents while on pilgrimage, and Mūkakavi, as his 
name suggests, is believed to have been deaf and dumb before partaking of the tāmbūla 
spittle of the goddess. Little is known about the historical persona of Mūkakavi or about the 
origin the Mükapaficasati attributed to him, a set of five centuries on the goddess widely 
read in Tamil Nadu even today but rarely circulating in other regions. 

102. Jonathan Bader’s (2000) comprehensive overview of the Sankaradigvijaya genre 
includes the Sankarabhyudaya among the several works surveyed, but he remarkably 
makes no mention of its most distinctive features—namely its elevated poetic register and 
its deliberate, unmistakable references to Srividya iconography. Among his numerous con- 
tributions, Bader does, however, observe significant overlap between the Sankarabhyudaya 
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and the Mādhavīya Sankaravijaya, the most popular text of the genre, often attributed by 
its proponents to the fourteenth-century Vidyaranya, founder of the Sringeri Sankaracarya 
lineage. Bader successfully demonstrates that the Madhaviya Sarikaravijaya liberally appro- 
priates verses from all previously extant chronicles (the total borrowed material comprising 
nearly two-thirds of the entire text), thus establishing its relatively late date of composition 
beyond any uncertainty. His analysis of the Šartkarābhyudaya's contents, however, goes only 
so far as to record that in Rājacūdāmaņi vision, Sankara ends his pilgrimage and ascends 
to the Sarvajfiapitha in Kanchipuram rather than in Kashmir. 

103. Brahmanda Purana 3.5.3-7. Note the explicit references not only to Kamaksi 
but to the Ekamranatha Saiva temple in Kanchipuram as well: agastyo nama devarsir 
vedavedangaparagah | . . . tasya cintayamānasya carato vasudham imam | prāptam Asin 
mahāpuņyam kāūicīnagaram uttamam || tatra varanasailendram ekamranilayam šivam | 
kamaksim karidosadhnīm apūjayad athatmavan || 

104. Aiyer and Venkataraman, The Truth about the Kumbhakonam Mutt, 51: “We are not 
concerned with the question of whether the Dikshita was a great man or whether he did or 
did not write a Sankarabhyudaya. The only relevant question is whether the Sankarabhyu- 
daya put forward by the mutt is a genuine work and whether, even if it is, it can be relied 
upon as a historical work. It was published in the Sanskrit Journal Sahridaya years ago. It 
is not clear wherefrom the manuscript was obtained but it is known that the 7th and 8th 
sargas were supplied by the Kumbhakonam mutt. The Kavya is evidently incomplete. The 
correspondence between the slokas in this work and the Madhaviya Sankara Vijaya is not 
only striking but painfully astonishing. . . . It is quite patent that this Kavya was published 
years after the Madhaviya just to discredit the authenticity of the latter” 

105. Such transcripts are available at the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at 
the University of Madras, Adyar Library in Chennai, and at the Oriental Research Institute 
in Mysore. 

106. I have been able to locate the Sringeri manuscript from the unpublished on-site 
handlist, which is not included in the New Catalogus Catalogorum citations, but I have not 
yet been permitted to consult the manuscript. 

107. Ramakrsna Suri provides the details of his lineage of Bharati preceptors in the intro- 
ductory verses to his commentary: $ambhur bhūrikrpānidhir jagad idam dvaitadidurvadavat 
pāsaņdoktibhir akulam sadamalaksemam vidhatum kalau | yadrūpeņa mahīm avatarad 
amün advaitavidyāgurūn srimacchankaranamadheyabhagavatpadan hrdā bhavaye || 
namāmi sukhacidrūpabhāratīdivyapādukā | yadāsritā anāyāsāt taranti sma bhavārņavam 
|| šrīmaccidghanabhāratyākhyān pranamami sevaka santah | yatkāruņyasudhām budhau 
hrsad api labdhvā . . . vanti mahad amrtam || praņamāmy ānandaghanabhāratyākhyān 
mahāmunīn | 

108. ŠA 7.78, 80. 

109. In addition, the Sankarabhyudaya never mentions a monastery at Kanchipuram, 
which would not have served the interests of Kanchi partisans interested in tampering with 
the text. 

110. Anantanandagiri, Sankaravijaya, chap. 35, pg. 256. Citations are drawn from the Cal- 
cutta (1868) edition, as the Madras (1971) edition suffers from considerable interpolation that 
took place over the intervening century. $ricakrasya sivašaktyaikyarūpatvāt vidyatmaikyam 
atyabhedad avasayasiddhih. tasman muktikanksibhih sarvaih šrīcakrapūjā kartavyeti dik. 
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tasmat sarvesam moksaphalapraptaye daršanād eva $ricakram bhavadbhir ācāryair nirmi- 
tam iti. 

ni. Anantanandagiri, Šartkaravijaya, chap. 35, pgs. 256-257. trikonam astakonam ca 
dašakoņadvayam tatha | caturdašāram caitani šakticakrāņi pafica ca || bindus cāstadalam 
padmam tathā sodašapatrakam | caturasram caturdvaram šivacakrāņi tu kramāt || 
trikonabaindavam šlistam astāre 'stadalàmbujam | dašārayoh sodasaram bhügrham 
bhuvanāsrake || Saivanam api $aktànàm cakrāņām ca parasparam | avinābhāvasambandham 
yo jānāti sa cakravit || trikonarüpini šaktir bindurüpah sadasivah | avinabhavasambandham 
tasmad bindutrikonayoh || evam vibhāgam ajfiatva srīcakram yah samarcayet | na tat- 
phalam avāpnoti lalitāmbā na tusyati || Cf. Cidvilāsa, Sarkaravijayavilasa, 25.37-43: 
trikoņam astakonam ca dašāradvitīyam tathā | caturdašāram caitāni šakticakrāņi pafica 
hi || bindus cāstadalam padmam padmam sodaéapatrakam | caturasram caturdvāram 
šivacakrāņy anukramāt || trikoņe baindavam šlistam astāre ‘stadalambujam | dvādašāram 
sodašāram bhūgrham bhuvanāsrakam || $aivànàm api $aktànàm cakrāņām ca parasparam | 
avinābhāvasambandham yo jānāti sa cakravit || trikonarüpini šaktir bindurüpaparah sivah 
| avinābhāvasambandhas tasmād bindutrikonayoh || evam vibhagam ajñātvā šrīcakram yah 
prapūjayet | na tatphalam avāpnoti lalitāmbā na tusyati || 

The significant number of variants in these two passages suggests they have been bor- 
rowed from a distinct textual source (i.e., Lalitopakhyana) rather than transferred from one 
Santkaravijaya chronicle to the other. 

112. taduktam brahmandapurane—trikone baindavam élistam astare ’stadalambujam 
ity ārabhya, šaivānām caiva sāktānām cakrāņām ca parasparam | avinabhavasambandham 
yo janati sa cakravit || 

113. Ramabhadra Diksita, Patafijalicaritra 8.71: govindadesikam upāsya ciraya bhaktyā 
tasmin sthite nijamahimni videhamuktya | advaitabhāsyam upakalpya dišo vijitya kaficipure 
sthitim avāpa sa sankararyah || 

114. In fact, it is not uncommon for temple priests today to vehemently deny any con- 
nection between the Sricakra and any Srividya practice occurring in the temple. Personal 
communication, temple priest, Madurai Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, July 2009. 

115. Cidvilāsa, Šartkaravijayavilāsa 30.21-31. sarvavicchankaracaryadesikas tan alokata 
|| papraccha rājasenaiva nirmatān iva tan asau | phāle tripundram santyajya kunkumam 
dhriyate katham || $ucivasah samutsrtya dhrtam raktambaram kutah |... duskarmanàm hi 
samsargo yusmakam papahetave | ity ukte dešikendre ‘smin s4ktamargasamuddhrtah || kim 
yatin kathayasy adya manmatājūānato hi tat | . . . sāksādbhagavatīyuktā $ambhoh śaktih 
para nanu || kāraņam jagatam esa gunatitasvarupini | tacchaktyā vašatah srstam mahat- 
tatvam ašesatah ||... atas tadpadapadmasya sevà muktipradayini || kumkumādīni cihnani 
tasyah prityaiva dadhmahe | atas tadpdaduka bahau kanthe ‘pi dhriyate sada || jivanmukta 
vayam tasmac chrividyopasakah sada | 

116. Šankarābhyudaya 7.71-74. 

117. Evidently Rājacūdāmaņi follows the kādi mata, the branch of Srividya that begins 
the vidyā with the syllable ka (rather than ha or sa as is practiced in some traditions), a 
common feature of South Indian Šrīvidyā. 

118. Sankarabhyudaya 7.86: ittham paūicadašāksarīm anugatair varnaih krtopakramaih 
kamaksim bahirahitasthitimatim padyaih samārādhayan | kampātīranivāsinīm paricitam 
nantum bilabhyantaram gacchan dvāri krtāsikām bhagavatīm tustava sa syamalam || 
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119. Some traditions have described these as the tritārikā and bālā mantras. 

120. Šankarābhyudaya 7.93: ittham tam abhivandya visvajananim īšām athāntarvišan 
kalpānokahakānanālisubhage kampanadirodhasi | kāmāksīpadapadmapūtasikharam 
kaficit purah kāūcanaksēņībhrtkuladhūrvaham pramumude pasyan sapady afijasa || Ra- 
makrsna Sastri's edition reads “padapadmabhita,’ while the Sahrdaya edition and SSES 
manuscript read “padapadmapita.” 

121. Sankarübhyudaya 8.4: kāūcanaksīranīpāmrakāūcanāradrumām iha | kaficana 
šrīpurābhikhyām kāmāksyāh kalaye purīm || 

122. Šankarābhyudaya 8.6-7: divyadbindutripaficaradvirastastadalambujam | dišyān 
me kālacakrākhyam dīrgham āyus tadāsanam || 
kalayatah krtsnam prathame ‘dhvani vāsinau || kālacakram matangasya tasyaivāsanatām 
gatām | caturāvaraņopetam madhye bindumanoharam trikonam paficakonam ca 
sodašacchadaparīkajam | astarapankajam caivam mahākālas tu madhyagah || 

124. Sankarabhyudaya 8.58-59: trailokyamohanam cakram trikam tad adhitasthusi 
| trayatam prakatākhyābhis tripurā $aktir avrta || kanantyah šaktayaš cordhvam 
kanakasanapanktisu | kāmākarsiņikāmukhyāh kamadogdhryo bhavantu nah || 

125. Brahmanda Purana 3.36.64: antaram trayam etat tu cakram trailokyamohanam | 
etasmiñ chaktayo yāsu tā uktah prakatabhidhah || 

126. Sankarabhyudaya 8.60-61: sarvāšāpūrakam cakram samayā tripurešvarī | 
sāksamālā vasati sā sannamadguptayogini || avasthitās tato py uccaih hatakasanapanktisu | 
arcayamo vayam devīr anangakusumadimah || 

127. Brahmanda Purana 3.36.72: etās tu guptayoginyas tripuresi tu cakriņī | 
sarvāsāpūrikābhikhyā cakradhisthanadevata || 

128. Sankarabhyudaya 8.111: itthankaram abhangurangajamahayantravakrstyanamat pa 
[... vi] nivahojjvalabdhivihrtilolair giram gumphanaih | kampātīranivāsinīm anuditam 
kāmešvarīm arcayan brahmanandam avindata trijagatàm ksemankarah sankarah || 

129. Sankarabhyudaya 7.66: srngarasandrakavitasaranav ajitva mam anga sahasam idam 
sahasā na kuryah | ity ūcisīm vidhivadhūm ca vijitya vidyabhadrasanam vidhir iva svayam 
adhyaruksat || This verse places Sankara in the position of Brahma, evoking, by implication, 
an erotic connection between Sankara and Brahmās wife, Sarasvati, who represents the very 
wisdom that Sankara “conquers” when ascending to the throne of wisdom. 

130. Luhmann (1995, 21). By meaning, Luhmann does not simply appeal to the abstract 
oft-touted concept of religious “meaning; which is almost impossible to define. Rather, he 
argues that a process of communication within a social system generates concepts, or sys- 
tems of value, that are themselves necessary for the system to decide what elements of its own 
constitution to maintain or transform over the course of time. Social institutions, according 
to this model, do not reproduce themselves in the absence of such meaning; here we can 
observe a crucial distinction between systems theory and a crude Marxist social theory that 
derives religious concepts as ideology, arising purely as a function of societal phenomena. 


3. PUBLIC PHILOLOGY 


1. To be clear, the textual practices typical of this period differ significantly from ear- 
lier Sanskritic traditions of interreligious debate—for instance, the disputes between the 
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Bauddhas, Mimamsakas, and Naiyāyikas in early philosophical (śāstric) discourse. From 
the early centuries of the Common Era onward, debate had been mediated largely through 
shared standards of veridicality, such as pramāņa theory—that is, key criteria such as per- 
ception and inference that transcended the divides of competing canons and doctrines. In 
contrast, in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century South India, even the analytic tools of text 
criticism became the property of distinct sectarian traditions. This, in turn, necessitated a 
serious reconsideration of what precisely constituted the standards of scriptural interpreta- 
tion and of textual interpretation in general. 

2. A particularly intriguing example of caste and linguistic diversity in this philo- 
logical turn is a seventeenth-century work of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta school titled the 
Varņāšramacandrikā. The only known work of the lineage to be written in Sanskrit, the 
Varņāšramacandrikā takes on caste politics in south Indian religious institutions by defend- 
ing the legitimacy of the Veļāļa pontiffs of the tradition’s monasteries. Through scrutiny of 
a compendious assortment of Saiva scriptural citations, the text also makes the case that the 
tradition’s particular requirement for ascending to the preceptor’s seat—namely, lifelong 
chastity—is required by Saiva Siddhanta scripture. See also Koppedrayer (1991). 

3. tad alam anena mašakamrgayāsamrambheņety uparamyate. Sivatattvarahasya, pg. 23. 

4. tatha hi, kimativistrtatvam nama? kimsvataevādhikagranthatvam? kimva kļptasamkhyā- 
peksayādhikasamkhyāvattvenopalabhyamānatvam? ādye sarvapurāņasādhāraņyān nesta- 
siddhih; dvitīye tv asiddhah; yo hi kļptagranthasamkhyā puskalā na labhyata iti nastakošo “bha- 
vad grantha ityupalabhyate, tam praty eva katham uktalaksaņam ativistrtatvam apadaniyam 
(Nilakantha Diksita, Sivatattvarahasya, pgs. 20-21). The issue of prolixity arises for Nilakantha 
in response to an imagined opponent who claims that the Saiva Puranas are invalid textual 
authorities because of their prolixity, which, he argues, is grounds for suspecting interpolation. 
See below for further discussion of Nīlakaņthas response to this opponent, and the numerous 
reasons he adduces for discarding the canonicity of the Saiva Puranas. 

5. yac coktam, ativistrtatya praksepasankaspadatvad iti, tad dhi na vivicya prasnam api 
ksamate; tatha hi, kim ativistrtatvam nama? kim svata evadhikagranthatvam? kim va kļptasa- 
mkhyapeksayadhikasamkhyavattvenopalabhyamanatvam? adye sarvapuranasadharanyan 
nestasiddhih; dvitiye tv asiddhah; yo hi kļptagranthasamkhyā puskala na labhyata 
iti nastakošo ‘bhavad grantha ity upālabhyate, tam praty eva katham uktalaksanam 
ativistrtatvam āpādanīyam; idam anyad va kimcid astv ativistrtatvam, sarvadhāpi tat tat 
kim vaisnavapuranesu nāsti? tat kim vyarthaih paficamyantaih paran bhramayasi? astàm 
tavad idam. Sivatattvarahasya, pgs. 20-21. 

6. Manuscripts authored primarily to offer explanations of this retroflex n in Narayana 
are numerous. Specialized lexicons are often invoked for the purpose of explaining the syl- 
lable na as a distinct word endowed with its own denotative capacity. For instance, Govinda 
Nayaka (ca. eighteenth century) invokes a certain Ratnamālā to the effect that “the word 
‘na in the masculine gender is in the sense of a lover, Bhairava, thorn, or a sound,” on which 
grounds the name Narayana can be derived as signifying “the lover of the women of Vraja.” 
See below for a discussion of this passage and of manuscripts concerned with the na-tva, or 
retroflexion, appearing in the name Narayana. 

7. Pollock, “Future Philology,’ 934. 

8. See Tantravarttika 1.3.1. 
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9. See John Keune (2011, 225) for details on the evidence for Eknath’s editorial project. 
Hagiographies that narrate this episode include Kešavsvāmīs Eknāthcaritra (1760 C.E.) and 
Mahipati's Bhaktililamrta (1774 C.E.) 

10. For the conceptual and social implications of Sāyaņas work, see Galewicz (2010). 

11. See for instance Minkowski (2004, 2005, 2008). 

12. The verse in question is: šrīmatsiddhikaram kàntam ramomāraņātmakam | 
dayāsindhum cidānandam sitāsitam upasmahe || 

13. sitāsitam upasmaha ity anvayah. sitāsitapadena hariharātmakam vastu pratipādyate. 
itihāsapurāņesu bahušo hare suddhaspatikasankasatvasya harau nilameghasankasatvasya 
ca varņanāt. na ca hariharayor bhedasya bahupramāņasiddhatayā ‘bhedasambhavat katham 
etad iti vācyam . . . Siva eva harih sāksād dharir eva sivah svayam | yah pasyaty anayor 
bhedam sa yāti nirayam narah || ityadyanekapuranavacanair hariharayor abhedāvagamāt. 
Girvanendra Diksita, Padarthadipikavyakhya, GOML, Madras, Ms. No. R. 5133, fol. 1-2. 

14. bheda aupadhika eva. na ca vaiparityam a$ankyam. sattvam rajas tama ity udahrta- 
vacanenaiva  bhedasyaupādhikatvāvagamāt ^ naivam abhedasyaupadhikatvavacanam 
pa$yàmah. atas tāttvika eva hariharayor abhedah. Girvanendra Diksita, Padārthadī- 
pikāvyākhyā, GOML, Madras, Ms. No. R. 5133, fol. 2. 

15. Kaunda Bhatta (fl.1650), best known for his grammatical work, the Vaiyakaranabhüsana, 
was also directly connected to the intellectual communities of south India. Son of Rangoji 
Bhatta (himselfa prolific Advaitin theologian) and nephew of Bhattoji Diksita, Kaunda Bhatta 
may well have been influenced by the sectarian ideas prominent in the south, as Girvanendra 
leads us to infer. For more details on his grammatical work, see the entry under his name in 
Potter, Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophy, vol. 5: The Philosophy of the Grammarians. 

16. atra kecid ahuh skandapuranantargatanam nàmnàm pramanyam na sambhavati, 
skandadinam tamasapuranatvenapramanatvat. tathà hi purananam kartà caturmukhah 
kesucit kalpesu sattvenodrikto bhavati, kesucid rajasa, kesucit tamasā, sa yada 
sattvenodriktah, tada vaisnavani puranani praninaya, yada rajasodriktas tada brahmani, 
yada tamasodriktas tada Saivani. evam ca tamogunandhabrahmapranitani Saivapuranani 
bhrāntajalpitānīvāpramāņy eva, vaisnavapuranani tu sattvodriktabrahmapranitani prā- 
jhavakyaniva pramāņāni. yathoktam mātsye: samkirnah sattvikas caiva rajasas caiva tàmasah 
| yasmin kalpe tu yat proktam puranam brahmana pura || tasya tasya tu mahatmyam 
tatsvarūpēņa varnyate | agneh $ivasya mahatmyam tamasesu prakirtitam || rājasesu tu 
māhātmyam adhikam brahmaņo viduh | samkirnesu sarasvatyah pitīņām ca nigadyate || 
sattvikesu ca kalpesu māhātmyam adhikam hareh | tesv eva yogisamsiddha gamisyanti 
param gatim || Nilakantha Diksita, Sivatattvarahasya, pgs. 2-3. 

17. See Schwartz (2010, 54-58), for a discussion of Rāmānujas commentary on this pas- 
sage and its continuities with the interpretive practices of the early Dharmašāstrins. 

18. See below for further discussion. 

19. tad evam vaktus tamasatvadosat, Srutivirodhat, svavyāghātāt, svoktarthasya 
pramāņatvābhimatapurāņāntarān anugrhītatvāt, laingasyadau. . . . visesanisthaprasno- 
pakrameņa pravrtataya lingamahatmyavarnanagrahasya spastatvāt, kaurmādisu nastakoša- 
tvaprasiddheh, ativistrtataya ca sarvesam praksepasankasambhavac ca Siva purāņānām na 
pramanyam sambhavati. visnupurananam tu sarvaprakarenapy uktavaiparityat pramanyam 
asti. Sivatattvarahasya, pg. 5. 
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20. The only previous occurrence I have located for this particular term, nastakosa, 
appears in Vedanta Dešikas Šatadūsaņī: yani cānyāni vākyāni sarhpratipannašrutismrtisv 
adršyamānāni svācārānurūpamataparicaryayā kesucid aprasiddhesu va nastakosesu và 
anirūpitamūlāgresu và puranesu praksipya pathanti papisthah tani pratyaksasrutyadipar 
išīlanašālinīsu garisthagosthisunavakasam labhante. I thank David Brick for drawing my 
attention to this citation. Kosa, as a term for “manuscript” or "copy; was in active use in the 
Srivaisnava circles preceding Vedanta Dešika (Cox 2016). 

21. yad apy uktam kaurmādisu nastakošatvaprasiddher iti, tad apy asāram; tatha hi— 
yeyam satsahasragranthatmika brahmi samhitā pracarati, sā na nastaiva; matsyavacanava- 
gatasaptadasasahasrimadhye brahmasamhitatirikto yo ‘yam ekadasasahasragranthatmako 
bhagah sa nasta iti cet, astu, ko netyaha; na hi vayam tatratyani vacanany udaharamah. 
$rüyamànà tu ya samhità na tasyam taditaranāšaprayuktam kimcid atišankābījam asti. 
taditarabhagasya nastatayā anayapi samhitaya tadvad eva nastayā bhavitavyam, kasyacil 
lope kasyacid alope ca niyamakabhavat; śrūyamāņā tu kenacit kalpiteti syad anāšvāsa iti 
cet, na, aprayojakatvat—na hi kenacil luptam iti sarvena loptavyam, kenacid va sthitam 
iti sarvena sthatavyam, na khalu aindradivyakarananasanimittas tilamatro ‘py anasvasah 
paniniye tava và mama vasti. kim ca, evam sati visnupurane ‘pi mātsyavacanāvagatatra- 
yovimSatisahasrimadhye saptadašasahasrīnāšaprayukto vidyamanasatsahasryam anasvaso 
dusparihara evapatet. Sivatattvarahasya, Pgs. 19-20. 

22. As it so happens, Nilakantha's opponent's instincts in this case are sound, as nearly 
half of the text that constitutes the published Linga Purana is a direct adaptation of an 
eleventh-century paddhati of the Saiva Siddhanta composed by the Saiva Ācārya and 
Mathadhipati Somašambhu, a work that sets out to systemize Saiva ritual practices with- 
in a conceptual framework that differs substantively from what one typically finds in the 
Puranic sources. 

23. Sivatattvarahasya, pgs. 17-19. 

24. Casaubons theological agenda, in fact, is spelled out explicitly in the title of this 
work (1630), presented in the form of historical philology: The originall of popish idolatrie, 
or The birth of heresies Published under the name of Causabon [sic], and called-in the same 
yeare, upon misinformation. See also Grafton (1994) for further discussion of Casaubon's 
philological and theological contributions. 

25. yad apy uktam visnupuranam prati sivapuranoktadosasaptakarahityat tat pramanam 
iti, tatra pratijūāmša ekah sadhuh, hetvamšas tu na pariksaksamah. . . . yat tavad uktam 
vaktus tamasatvadosad iti, tad evasiddham; tatha hi purananam ko vaktety abhimanah. ca- 
turmukha ity uktam eveti cet, satyam uktam; tad eva tu tvaduktam bhavadbhrantikalpitam; 
sattvikadidurvibhagakathanabhijfena bhavataiva pramāņatayābhyupagate mahābhārata 
eva šāntiparvaņi rājadharme šiva eva sarvapurāņānām ādivaktety uktatvāt. . . . ity 
anuktapurāņasamuccayārthakacakāravatyā šrutyā sargādyakāle šivāl labdhanam 
purāņānām pravaktā param caturmukha iti siddhatvena tasya puranapranetrtvasiddheh. 
na ca pravaktus tamobhibhāvo dosāya; tasya praņetrdosavatprabandhāprāmāņyānāpā 
dakatvat, anyathāsmadādipathitavedavākyāni aprāmāņy āpatteš ca. . . . yac coktam— 
svavyaghatad apramanyam iti, tad apy etenaiva nirakrtam, nārāyaņād rudrotpattih 
gunirudravisayà, trimūrtīnām utpattis tu paraméivavisayeti vyavasthabhiprayakataya 
svavyaghatagandhasyapy abhavat. 

26. See below for more details on the Īsavilāsa and on the identity of its author. 
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27. yasyàjfiayà jagatsrasta virificah palako harih | samhartā kālarudrākhyo namas tasmai 
pinākine || Īsavilāsa of Appayya Diksita, fol. 1. 

28. triumūrtibhinnam — $ivam advayam ca  érutyantavedyam nikhilaprapa- 
fice | srstyādihetum satatam namami vighnaughašāntyai sakalam éaranyam || 
Madhvamukhacapetikā, VORI 6922; Madhvatantracapetikāvyākhyāna of Tirumalacarya, 
GOML, Madras, Ms. No. R. 2263), fol. 1. 

29. yuktiyuktam upadeyam vacanam balakad api | anyat trnam iva tyajyam apy uktam 
padmajanmanā || Quoted by Narayanacarya, Advaitakālānala, pg. 42. This aphoristic verse 
is best known from the Yogavāsistha/Moksopāya textual corpus. See for instance Moksopaya 
2.18.3. 

30. The Nyāyādhvadīpikā, for instance, is, remarkably, a treatise of the Mimamsa school 
of Vedic hermeneutics, about which more will be said below. The fascination with the hom- 
onymy of the term nydya as “logic” and nydya as a “maxim” of Mimamsa hermeneutics is 
perhaps no accident. 

31. See Mesquita (2000, 2008) for the controversy on the authenticity of Madhvas scrip- 
tural citations. 

32. ityadirgvedamantrasya  svakalpitavayvavataratrayaparataya pradarsanam ity 
adipramanikamaryadollanghanam bhūyah samdršyate. Appayya Diksita, Madhvatan- 
tramukhamardana, pg. 11. 

33. athapi yuktiyuktam vaco grahyam na tu purusagauravam iti nyayena tanmatam 
$raddadhimahi yadi tatropapannam kimcid akalayema. na tv evamprayena hi tanmate 
svamātrahrdayārūdhāni vacanāny evopajivyani na tu nyayah. ye tu nyayah pradaršitās te 
‘py atyantasithila eva kvacit kvacid asritah. pūrvamīmāmsāmaryādā ‘py asamafijasyenaiva 
nītā. prayenasadhubhir eva šabdair vyavaharah. slokaracanayam anvayasambhavo vrttāny 
athabhavas cadhikah. Appayya Diksita, Madhvatantramukhamardana, pg. 11. 

34. See Pollock (2004) for a discussion and partial translation of the work in question, 
the Pūrvottaramīmāmsāvādanaksatramālā, or “The Milky Way of Discourses on Pūrva and 
Uttara Mīmāmsā, in Pollock’s translation. 

35. Diaconescu (2012), for instance, has observed that Appayyas language shows re- 
markably little Navya Nyaya inflection, without, however, inquiring into why this might 
be the case. 

36. See also McCrea (2008) on the extensive discourse, both critical and approbative, 
generated in response to Appayyas provocative theses. 

37. purvamimamsakamaryadasamafijasyenaiva niyateti tad ayuktam. asmadācāryo- 
dahrtavacanani svamātrahrdayārūdhānīti vadan kūpamaņdūkāyate. asmadacaryaprada- 
rsitanyayanam eva matidardhyam na parasparadaršitānām. pūrvamīmāmsakamaryādā- 
samafijasyam cāsmanmata eva. Vijayīndra Tirtha, Madhvatantramukhabhüsana, GOML, 
Madras, Ms. No. 15446, fol. 6. 

38. yatha dvadasaksara jagati nama vrttam tasyas ca gurulaghuprakriyavyutpadanena 
parasparasamsprstas catvari sahasrani sannavatis ca bheda bhavanti. tadantahpravistanam 
katipayanam vamšasthadrutavilambitādayah samjüàh krtah. evam ekasya chandasa ete, 
yatha yatha chandoksaranam adhikatvam bhavati tatha tatha laksadhikaprastaram ekaikam 
vrttam bhavati. yany api šārdūlavikrīditasragdharādīni vrttani tani ca šlokapādaparyāptāny 
eveti niyamah. na tu tad eva vrttam šlokasya padacatustaye ‘py apeksaniyam ity asti. 
tena—sarvair devai$ ca bhaktyaih svanimisanayanaih kautukadviksyamanah pāyāc 
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chesagarutmadadidivijaih samsevitah svam padam. ity atra ādyapāde sragdharā dvitiyapade 
ca šārdūlavikrīditam. Advaitakālānala, pg. 51. 

39. Sivam visnum va yady abhidadhati šāstrasya visayam tad istam grahyam nah 
sagunam api tad brahmabhajatam. virodho nātīva sphurati na hi nindā nayavidam na 
sūtrāņām arthantaram api bhavadvaryam ucitam. Madhvatantramukhamardana, pg. 2, v.1. 

40. na hi ninda nindyam ninditum prayujyate. kim tarhi ninditāditarat prašamsitum. 
tatra na ninditasya pratisedho gamyate, kimtv itarasya vidhih. 

41. virodham vākyānām šrutišikharabhājām šamayitum pravrttà mīmāmsā bhavati 
sakalāpīha viphalā. Advaitakālānala 2.13. 

42. yad api pūrvamīmāmsāmaryādāpy asamafijasyena nitety uktam, tad apy uktam 
na hi vayam pūrvamīmāmsakānām kimkarāh. yattanmaryādayaiva vartemahi. kim 
tu—yuktiyuktam upādeyam vacanam bālakād api | anyat trnam iva tyājyam apy uktam 
padmajanmana || iti nyāyād yad upapannam tat svikurmah, yad anupapannam .. . 
tatparityajamas, tad etad bhūsaņam eva na tu dūsaņam svatantratantrapravartakanam. 
anyathā samavāyānangīkārāt kanadadimaryadollanghanam prakrtiprādhānyānangīkārāt 
samkhyamaryadol-langhanam ity ādy api düsanam  kimiti nodbhavayeh. pra- 
tyuta sakalavādyanabhimatam ātmaikatvam akhandam brahma višvamithyātvam 
vedasyātattvāvedakatvam abhyupagatavatas tavaiva Sinyavadyatiriktasarvatantrikamarya- 
dollanghanam šūnyavādimatapravešasyeti katham na nibhālayase. Advaitakālānala, pg. 42. 

43. See Stoker (2007) for more details on Madhvas use of Nirukta in his Rgbhāsya. 

44. See for instance Bronner (2010, 233). 

45. kim ca yo devanam namadha eka eva iti $rutiparyalocanayà narayana eva 
sarvadevanamamukhyartha iti siddhyati. anyathā tatra “namadha eka eva” ityavadharanasya 
badhitarthapatteh. 

46. The fact that the debate at hand was not restricted to a small handful of interlocu- 
tors can be gleaned from a reference in the anonymous Nārāyanasabdanirukti (see below) 
to an additional group of imagined opponents, whom the author claims to have already 
dismissed: “Previously, we had a debate with Mallanaradhya and so forth, who are very 
well acquainted with the works of Appayya Diksita.” He writes: “appayadiksitagranthesu 
samyakparicayasalibhih mallanārādhyaprabhrtibhih sahasmakam pūrvam vivade pra- 
sakte tair nārāņām ayaņau yasmāt sa iti Sivaparataya vigrahe kathite visnuvisayakana- 
rayanapadavigrahanam ivaitadvigrahasya nirvacanamūlakatvābhāvād agrahyatvam ity 
asmabhir dūsaņe datte tair angikrtyaiva sthitatvat diksitagranthasandarbhena sarvatha 
viruddhatvac ca. tasmat tani vacanany agrahyany eva” (Nardyanasabdanirukti, fol. 36). 
That the opponent in question appears to have a Vīrašaiva name suggests that sectarian 
debate had thoroughly permeated the south Indian religious landscape by the eighteenth 
century. 

47. We encounter, for instance, the Natvakhandana of Venkatacarya, the Natvacandrika 
of Krsna Sudhi, the Natvatattvaparitrana of Šrīnivāsadāsa, the Natvatattvavibhüsana, and 
several works titled the Natvadarpana, to name a few. 

48. These manuscripts, the Narayanasabdasddharanya of Govinda Nayaka and the 
Nārāyaņašabdanirukti (or Narayanasabdasadharanyakhandana) of unknown authorship, 
are preserved in the Adyar Library and Research Centre in the same bundle, no. DX 819. 
Citations in this chapter are taken directly from the Adyar manuscripts. After transcribing 
these Adyar manuscripts, I discovered that an English translation of the two works has been 
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published by Bahulikar and Hebbar (2011), under the title Who Is the Supreme God, Visnu 
or Siva?: A Rendering of the 16th Century ce Theological Debates in South India between the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva Sects of Hinduism. While the editors fail to provide attestation of 
the origin of the manuscripts used for their translation, presumably the same Adyar manu- 
scripts have been used for this edition as well. All translations in the present chapter are my 
own. The published translation, at times out of touch with the larger world of early modern 
Sanskrit intellectual life, frequently obscures the particulars of Sastric debate and fails to 
capture the idiom and force of the arguments. For instance, a reference made by Govinda 
Nayaka to the na hi nindā maxim (discussed above), a subject of controversy since the time 
of Appayya, is occluded by the editors as follows: “Therefore, we should understand that all 
these Puranas extol particular deities by reducing the importance of others.” 

49. narāņām jivanam samüho nàram tasmai narayanah. moksah ņam jianam và yasmād 
bhavatiti. nas tu nirvrtivacakah. nam sarojadale jūānam iti ratnamalayam caturthyā aluk. 
Nārāyaņašabdasādhāraņya, fol. 11. 

50. Govinda Nāyakas Srivaisnava critic, in the Narayanasabdanirukti, dismisses these 
etymologies by citing Panini 2.1.36, which informs us that dative compounds occur only 
when a word is joined with artha, bali, hita, or sukha, or when it indicates a dative of pur- 
pose, such as kundalahiranyam (gold for the purpose of earrings). In these cases, how- 
ever, classical Paninian grammar requires that the dative termination be elided as expected 
in such compounds. The particular compound ahalydyaijarah, he informs us, is a Vedic 
(chāndasa) usage and, hence, inapplicable to Puranic exegesis. 

51. vraje nārāya arisamudayaya nah jaro và ahalyayaijara iti vat caturthyā aluk. ņašabdas 
tu pumafjare bhairave kantake dhvanau iti ratnamalayam. Nārāyaņašabdasādhāraņya, 
fol. 10. 

52. naram gangajalam tadasayatvad va apo nara iti sukrtir iti kaurme. tatra tatra puranesu 
Sivaparatvena narayansabdah šrūyata [emended from šūyata] iti, Narayanasabdasadharanya, 
fol. 15-16. 

53. nārāyaņapadasya caturmukhaparatvam api nirūpyate . . . nabhikamalanalani 
ayanāni gamanāgamanamārgarūpāņi yasyeti va. ayanam nilaye marge || nāle nāle gatas ta- 
tra varsāņām šatakam mune | ārurohāya kamalam nālamārgeņa vai mune || iti Sivapurane. 
Nārāyaņašabdasādhāraņya, fol. 18-19. Here the la-kāra and repha in nāla and nāra are 
treated interchangeably, in fact a common morphological pattern. I have not been able to 
confirm a Purāņic precedent for the verse Govinda Nāyaka has cited here; the grammar 
shows signs of corruption in the transcribed manuscript. 

54. trayanam  ekacitpratibimbatvena sarvesam sarvanamani sambhavantiti va. 
Nārāyaņašabdasādhāraņya, fol. 22. 

55. aksatair visnupüjananisedhakasya aksataih šivapūjananisedhaparatvam pradose 
Sivadaršanavidhāyakasya tadā visņudaršanavidhāyakatvam ekādašyām visņuvratavi- 
dhāyakasya tadā šivavratavidhāyakatvam ityādirūpeņādi vaktum šakyatvāt. purāņā- 
dyuktasarvadharmāņām yathestam anustheyatvāpattyā sarvavaidikavyavasthā-bhangā- 
patteh. yathecchanusthatinam pratyavayavattvabhavapattes ca. Nārāyaņašabdanirukti, 
fol. 5. 

56. nanu visnur narayanah krsna ityādikošesu visnuparatvenaiva drstatvan na mūrti- 
trayasadharanyam iti cen na. košaprasiddhas tu bālabodhanamātraiva. no cet tatranukta- 
nam sabdanam visnuparatvam na syat. evam eva brahmasivaparyayesv api. . . . tasmat 
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devatatrayaparatvena nārāyaņādišabdānām Srutatvad iti košādisu nārāyaņādišabdānām 
visnvadisu šaktisamkocenaiva viniyoga ity avagantavyam. ata eva anekasakteh šabdasya 
šaktyavacchedena samjüini viniyogad iti kaiyatoktih. traivarnyavacakadvijasabdasya 
ajfüaprasiddhyaà brahmane viniyogavat brahmanaksatriyavisah dvijā iti hi visrutah. iti 
naradiye. smartavaisnavamadhvasaivadivacakabrahmanasmartasabdayoh prayoge ajfiapra- 
siddhya smartanam eva bodhah, na tu vaisnavadinam tadvac ca narayanapadam api. 
Nārāyaņašabdasādhāraņya, fol. 20-22. 

57. na hi kosah anekarthesu pūrvaih prāyašah prayuktasya $abdasya tadekadeše 
šaktir iti svayam nirdhārayati na và alparthesu pūrvaih prāyašah prayujyamānasya 
šabdasya bahvarthesu Saktir iti và vadati kimtu yāvatsv arthesu vidusàm anindapratha- 
mo nanyathasiddhah pracuraprayogah tāvatsv eva $aktir iti vadati vyākaraņavatkošasyāpi 
prayogašaraņatvāt, anyathā tasya sarvajanaparigrahabhavapatteh. ato mahājanapracurapra- 
yogasiddhamrtdhim sugrahatvayakosasvayam sustham nirüpayatiti. Nardyanasabdanirukti, 
fol. 28-30. 

58. Ourauthor’s complete argument on this point runs as follows: na hi kosah anekarthesu 
purvaih prayasah prayuktasya šabdasya tadekadeše Saktir iti svayam nirdharayati na va 
alparthesu pūrvaih prayasah prayujyamanasya šabdasya bahvarthesu šaktir iti va vada- 
ti kimtu yāvatsv arthesu vidusàm anindaprathamo nānyathāsiddhah pracuraprayogah 
tāvatsv eva $aktir iti vadati vyākaraņavatkošasyāpi prayogasaranatvat, anyatha tasya 
sarvajanaparigrahabhavapatteh. ato mahajanapracuraprayogasiddham rūdhim sugrahatvaya 
košasvayamsusthamnirūpayatīti....yatprāyešrūyateyaccatattādrgavagamyataiti nyāyena ni- 
yataprayogavisayapratipaditasaktikapadantarasahapathitasya nārāyaņapadasyāpi niyata- 
prayogavisayapratipaditasaktikatvasyaiva vaktavyavattvac ca šivešānešvaramahešvarādi- 
šabdānām stutyādibhāgavyatiriktakathābhāgesu višesaņatayā visesyataya ca visņvādau 
bhāratabhāgavatādisu ^ parahsahasraprayoganam sāmānyašaktigrāhakakošānām 
ca sattvāt tesām sādhāraņye 'pi nārāyaņādišabdānām kathābhāgesu višesaņatayā 
svatantratayà va nārāyaņavyatirikte sāmānyašaktyā sampratipannaprayogābhāvena 
kosabhavena cāsādhāraņatayā trņaghrtasāmānyašaktānām barhirājyādišabdānām sa- 
mskrtatrnaghrtadav āryāņām šaktisamkocena viniyogavat koše $ivādisabdānām rudradau 
šaktisamkocena viniyogavac ca nārāyaņašabdasya šaktisamkocena viniyogakalpanayam 
nyayavisayabhutaya asambhavac ca visisyapi tvadudāhrtavacanavyatiriktasthale kvāpi 
narayanapadasya šivādau prayogādaršanāt. Narayanasabdanirukti, fol. 30—32. 

59. The Nilakantha Bhāsya refers to Šrīkaņtha's Bhāsya on the Brahmasūtras. The 
Sivarkamanidipika is Appayya Diksita’s subcommentary on Šrīkaņthas Bhāsya; the 
Sivatattvaviveka is a sectarian polemical work composed by Appayya Diksita, an autocom- 
mentary on the author's Šikhariņīmālā (such titles became commonplace owing to the rep- 
utation of antecedent works such as Madhvas Visnutattvanirnaya—cf. Nilakantha Diksita's 
Sivatattvarahasya). The Saivakarnámrta presumably refers to the work of Appayya’s typi- 
cally cited as the Sivakarnamrta. 

60. bhavadudāhrtanārāyaņapadasivaparatvapratipādakair vacanaprayogā nārāyaņapa- 
dasya šivaparatvasādhane atyantagrahavadbhih Saivatanmatanusaribhih nilakanthabhasya- 
Sivarkamanidipikasivastutisaktimalikasivatattvavivekasaivakarnamrtadisu  anudahrtatvat. 
tattadgranthasthapanktilekhanapūrvakam tatkhaņdakair  asmadiyai$ canudahrtatvat 
bharatadisv api praksiptadarsanad ativistrtasaivaskandadisu praksiptasadbhavasankaya 
durvāratvāt. tesam šaivaskāndādīnām prayasah śaivair eva sampadyamanatvat. 
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adhunikadevalayadivisayakakalpitaksetramahatmyadinam šaivaskāndāditannisthatvenaiva 
kriyamanatvac ca pauranika eva na bhavanti. And our author continues: appayyadiksitena 
skandavacanam udahrtam ity uktam. tad api dašasamvatsaramadhye kaišcid adhuknikaih 
kalpayitvà kvacit kosesu likhitam eva pürvapustakesv adaršanāt. diksitagranthakhandakair 
asmadiyair anudahrtatvat. Nardyanasabdanirukti, fol. 34—36. 

61. tapahprabhāvād devaprasādāc ca brahma ha évetàévataro ‘tha vidvan | 
atyasramibhyah paramam pavitram provāca samyagrsisamghajustam || (SvetUp 6.21) 

62. For instance, Patrick Olivelle (1996, 265) translates the verse in question as follows: 
“By the power of his austerities and by the grace of God, the wise Švetāšvatara first came to 
know brahman and then proclaimed it to those who had passed beyond their order of life as 
the highest means to purification that brings delight to the company of seers.” 

63. See Olivelle (1993, 222-234), for a thorough discussion of the concept of tran- 
scending the varņāšrama system in Advaita Vedanta. The term atydsramin itself rarely 
occurs in these Advaita Vedanta sources, although a handful of intriguing usages oc- 
cur in the work of Sankaràcàrya himself, who does interpret the term as “one who has 
transcended the ásramas? Other theologians, whom Olivelle cites, often use alternative 
terms such as ativarņāsramin, a word that itself reveals the exegetical work it has been 
poised to accomplish in its modification from the original. We can observe that, by the 
time of Vedanta Dešika, opponents of Smarta-Saivas had begun to return to the original 
term atyásramin, advancing the interpretation of Sankaracarya, astonishingly, in order 
to counter his Saiva interlocutors who had recovered an understanding of word’s original 
meaning. 

64. On the history of the terms Atimdrga and Mantramarga, and on the attested usages 
of the term atyāsramavrata, see Alexis Sanderson (2006, 156-164). The Nisvāsamūla, as 
well as the Svacchanda Tantra, employ a model in which five principal streams of religious 
practice emerge from the five faces of Siva: in graded hierarchy from lowest to highest, the 
Laukika, Vaidika, Adhyatmika (i.e., Samkhya and Yoga), Atimarga, and Mantramarga. 

65. As is noted in the Sanskrit original below, Nilakantha’s treatment of this verse pre- 
serves a variant reading from the one cited above. 

66. $vetà$vataropanisadi šrūyate—tapahprabhāvād devaprasādāc ca brahmavic chvetasva- 
taro ‘tha vidvàn | atyasramibhyah paramam pavitram provaca samyagrsisamghajustam || 
iti. tatra tripuņdravidhānānte $rüyamàne—ayam atyāšramo dharmo yaih samacaritah pura 
| esàm eva param jfianam samsārachedakāraņam || iti brahmottarakhandavacanenatyasr 
amasabdavacyataya siddham tripuņdradhāraņam anūdya brahmavidyopadešakīrtanena 
tad uktam brahmavidyāngatvasiddhau—tiryak tisro rekhāh prakurvīta vratam etac 
chambhavam sarvavedesu vedavadibhir uktam. tatsamacaren mumuksur apunarbhavaya. 
yad etat tripuņdram bhasmanā karoti yo vidvan brahmacari grhī vanaprastho yatir va 
samastamahapatakopapatakebhyah puto bhavatiti. 

67. kecit tu smrtyuktarityà atyasramasabdartham angikrtya tatsthasya prakarana- 
divašād vidyavisese ‘dhikaram ahuh. yathā ca bhasmoddhūlanatripuņdradhāraņā- 
dinam na brahmavidyamatrangatvam tatha ‘tharvasirovakyavicare vaksyama ity alam. 
Turiyasivakhandana, pg. 53. 

68. kaivalyašrutāv upakramopasamharagatatyasramisabdo ‘pi yatyasramapara eva 
yukta iti na tadbalenapi kaivalyasruteh prasiddhasivaparatvasayukta. suh pūjāyām atir 
atikramaņe ca iti hi pāņinisūtram. Turiyasivakhandana, pgs. 52-53. 
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69. This work (see Īsavilāsa, TR. No. 291) is traditionally ascribed to one “Appayya 
Diksita" but is not generally accepted as one of the works of the sixteenth-century poly- 
math. It is certainly possible that the text was composed by one of his descendants, many of 
whom adopted the same title as their nom de plume. 

70. Sources cited include the Atharvasiras, Svetasvatara Upanisad, Kalagnirudropanisad, 
Mundaka Upanisad, Kaivalya Upanisad, Karma Purana, and numerous others. 

71. evam tripuņdroddhūlanavratena arthad eva pundrantaranisedhat tanmūlakāni ca ūrd- 
hvapundranisedhakavakyani vāsistha-laihgaparāšaropapurāņa-mānava-sūtasamhitā-sāmba- 
puranadisu bahutarāņi vistarabhayān na likhitāni. Īsavilāsa, fol. 385. 

72. The term Mahāpāšupata in early Šaiva often refers to practitioners of the Kāpālika 
lineage or, in this instance, may distinguish the Pāšupatas in guestion from the Lākulīša 
Pāšupatas. Because of the Vedicized inflection in this passage, it is not likely that this is 
in fact a Kāpālika source. See for instance Sanderson (1991, 3). The term appears in Šaiva 
sources as early as the Nišvāsamūla. 

73. athāsminn antare 'pa$yan samāyāntam mahamunim | śvetāśvataranāmānam 
mahāpāśupatottamam || bhasmasandigdhasarvangakaupinac chādanānvitam | tapasāka- 
rsitatmanam śuddhayajňopavītinam || šisyatve pratijagrāha tapasākşīņakalmaşam | so 
‘nugrhya ca rājānam suśīlam šīlasamyutam || [emended from śilam samyutam] sānyāsikam 
vidhim krtsnam karayitva vicaksanah | dadau tadaišvaram jňānam svasakhavihitam vra- 
tam || aśeşavedasāram tat paśupāśavimocanam | atyāšramam iti khyātam brahmadibhir 
anusthitam || (Isavildsa, pg. 379). I cite here the readings of the author of the Isavilàsa, 
rather than those of any published edition of the Karma Purana. The passage in question 
is KP 1.13.31-38. 

74. The passage in question is slightly corrupted, but the sense is clear: bhasmadharanasya 
purāņābhipretatvād atyasramapasupatavratayoh samanaprayogatvavagamad ekaphalāva- 
cchinnaikaprayogasambandhinobrahmavidyadhikariphalayormundaka-kaivalyavakyabhyam 
pratyabhijūānānūņdakaivalyātharvaširahšvetāšvatarakālāgnirudropanisadvihitānām 
širovratapāšupatavrata-atyāšramavratānām ekatvam avagamyate. I suggest emending it to: 

75. This Karma Purana passage has been discussed by Mark Dyczkowski (1989, 24) as 
evidence for an early Vedic lineage of Pāšupatas who opposed themselves to more antino- 
mian traditions. 

76. nanu bhavet tv etat tripuņdradhāraņam šivopāsakānām. ambikopāsakānām 
tu nedam bhasmadhāraņam kartavyam. . . . iti ced ucyate kaivalyopanisadi. . . . iti 
sambavidyangatvena bhasmatripuņdravidhānāt, srividyopasakanam ca sāmbašivopāsaka- 
tvasyāsmābhir eva caturthaparicchede ‘py avasthapayisyamanatvena tesam apy 
avasyakam eva bhasmatripundradharanam. . . . nanv evam api kim ambikopāsakānām 
candanangaragadiniyama ādaraņīyah, neti brümah. tatha hi yo yaddevatopasanas 
tena taddevatalafichanavata bhavitavyam iti hi tantranam hrdayam yato vidad- 
haty etani—vaisnavanam vanamālādidhāraņam, Saivanam rudrāksadhāraņam ca. 
rajabhrtyadisu cāyam nyāyo lokānām api vidita eva. tad iha šrngāranāyiketisamākhyā- 
divyāpitasakalasrūgāramangalāyā bhagavatyā upāsakair api $rngaravesapràyair bhavi- 
tavyam iti $aktatantránam hrdayam. . . . sa ca vesah smartrbhir anisiddha eva grahyah. 
kūrmapurāņe—. . . ityādinā lokodvegakaram vesam nisedhantiti. yasmin dese yasmin kale 
yena vesena loka udvijante tatra tatra tam parityajya lokasangraho yavata bhavati tavad eva 
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grahyam. atah pamarabahule loke manasaiva sarvam sambhavaniyam. na kiücid bahih 
prakasaniyam. idam evabhipretyoktam lalitākhyāne—samkalpabhūsaņo vapiti. 

77. evam ca vaidikabhasamadhvadikalpitasrutiviruddhanirmtlavakyavalambanena 
pūrvopārjitamahāpāpajanitasamskārasammohitadhiyo mūdhās taptamūdrādharaņam 
kurvantityahantyajatvam upagamyate pralayānte sakalanarakabhogabhājino bhavanti. 
ata eva vedādyadhikāriņām taptamudrānisedhakam taddharaņe prāyašcittavidhāyakam 
prayascittananusthane narakādibodhakam vacanasahasram tatra tatropalabhyate tatra 
dihmātram pradarsayamah (Pākhaņdacapetikā, pg. 2). Devoted entirely to demolishing the 
practice of branding on the basis of scriptural precedent, the Pākhaņdacapetikā, although 
preserved today in manuscripts housed in Calcutta, shows enormous influence from south- 
ern strategies of sectarian debate. As the issue of taptamudrā concerned southern theo- 
logians as well, it must be concluded that the author was either a southerner himself or 
directly influenced by formative models of sectarian debate developed in south India 

78. Giorgio Agamben, The Highest Poverty, 16. 


4. THE LANGUAGE GAMES OF SIVA 


1. On the history and performance of Madurais Cittirai Festival, at which the marriage 
of Siva and Minaksi now takes place, see Hudson (1982, 1977) and Harman (1992, 1985). 

2. No original literary work detailing the sixty-four “Sacred Games of Siva” has yet 
been faithfully translated into English or any other modern language. Aside from numer- 
ous modern Tamil prose renderings, synopses of these sixty-four narrative legends can be 
found in English (1) as an appendix to the dissertation of Amy Ruth Holt (2007), who has 
translated a modern Tamil summary of the games (although, it must be noted, what she has 
translated is a simplified work of modern prose and in no way, as she claims, a “printing” 
or "edition" of Paraūcētis Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam); and (2) in Taylor's Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. Synopses can be found in French in Dessigane, Pattabiramin, and Filliozat’s 
(1960) literary and art-historical study of the “Sacred Games” in Madurai. 

3. The approximate floruit of Nampi is best estimated on the basis of an inscription ap- 
pearing to date from the mid-fourteenth century (in the eighty-sixth year of the reign of 
Kulasekhara Pandya—that is, ca. 1354— describing the appropriation of land in the vicinity 
of Cidambaram that had in previous generations been gifted to a certain Perumparrapuliyür 
Nampi. The inscription in question is ARE 183 of 1908 (incorrectly specified by Jeyechand- 
run (1985) as 13 of 1908). 

4. A number of these narratives were evidently circulating in some form during the 
early centuries of Tamil literary history based on passing references and the attestation of 
foreign observers. For instance, the Cilappatikaram refers to a legend in which a Pandian 
ruler famously hurled his javelin into the sea, which Jeyechandrun (1985) contends may 
prefigure the thirteenth Game in Parafcoti’s TVP. In the fourth century C.E., the Greek 
ethnographer Megasthenes recorded hearing a legend in which a Pandian ruler married the 
goddess of Madurai, evidently prefiguring the sacred marriage, which has come to serve as 
the centerpiece of the legends for modern audiences. A full fourteen of the "Sacred Games" 
are referred to in passing by Nànacampantar in his Tamil bhakti hymns (see Jeyechand- 
run for this list). The number sixty-four is first associated with the "Sacred Games" in the 
Kallātam (ca. twelfth-thirteenth century), although only thirty-one of the narratives are 
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actually recounted. See also Wilden (2014) and Zvelebil (1973) for a discussion of previ- 
ous versions of the Tamil Cankam legend, which conform in various degrees to the now- 
familiar version found in Paraficoti’s Tiruvilaiyatal Purāņam. 

5. The following verse, concluding the episode in which Patañjali witnesses Siva's divine 
dance, exemplifies the high literary style Nampi adopts periodically throughout his TVP 
heavily ornamented with alliteration such as never appears in Paraficoti’s work: matafi- 
corikol kuūcaravi ruficaruma kaficukava raficayila vafici kolunan / vitaficeripu raūcutane 
tuficaramvi tuficaturan vificaiyarvi raficariraiva / nitaūceykotu naficavura kaficacimi 
laificacatai yeficalila cafica lanulam / pataficalini raificatiyi raificitana taficeytapa raficutarta 
ruficorupame. Nampi, TVP (1906, 5.7). 

6. Nampi, TVP, pg. 8, v. 23): “I join my head to the feet of Paramafianacivan, disciplined 
in the precepts of the Lord covered with matted locks who rules over me mercifully, abid- 
ing in the Māļikai monastery in ancient Tillai [Cidambaram] that grants boons, with [my] 
mind on Vinayakan who graces the white forest of the sages of rare penance.” varantarun 
tollait tillai māļikai matattu mannu / maruntava muniveņ kata narulvina yakanma nattar / 
parintenai yantu konta patarcataik katavu niti / tiruntiya parama fiana civanati cenni 
corppam. 

7. It is not universally accepted that the sixteenth-century polymath Appayya Diksita 
able doubt about the matter. Minkowski (2010), for instance, demonstrates that the author 
of the Prākrtamaņidīpikā seems to have been a devotee of a Sankarácàrya preceptor, which 
appears unlikely in light of the evidence discussed in chapter 2 of the present work. V. 
Raghavan (1941) prefers to date the Prākrtamanidīpikā in the late seventeenth century. The 
issue in the present context, however, hinges upon the discursive context of the work and 
its benedictory verse and not the actual authorship of the work. 

8. pāņigrahe pāņdyakumārikāyāh payat samikam paramesvarena | anyonyalābhāc chi- 
vayor vicitram yasmifi jayo 'bhüd ubhayoh samānat || 

9. Bertrand, La Mission du Maduré, 1854, vol. 4, pg. 23), extrait d'une lettre du P. Pierre 
Martin, missionaire de la Compagnie de Jésus, au P. Le Gobien, de la méme compagnie: 
"Sa mēre āgče de soixante ans se distingue par son habileté à gagne les ames à Jésus-Christ; 
je veux vous en citer un exemple. Avant sa conversion, elle était fort dévouée à sa secte et 
savait par coeur toutes les fables de ses idoles. Son plaisir était de les raconter et elle le faisait 
avec grace; ses voisines n'avaient pas de plus douce récréation que de venir sasseoir autour 
delle pour l'écouter. Dès quelle eut reçu le baptême, elle invita ses amies, qui sempressērent 
d'accourir et la priérent de leur conter quelque divertissement de Siven. ‘Oh! ce sont là de 
vieilles histoires, répondit notre bonne conteuse, mais je vais vous en donner une qui est 
bien autre chose! elle est toute fraiche; moi-méme je ne la sais que depuis quelques jours. Si 
vous mécoutez avec attention, je vous ferai connaitre le lieu où lon va aprés la mort, où sont 
allés nos amis et nos ancêtres, où nous irons à notre tour?" Italics as in the French printed 
edition. 

10. See below for a discussion of Tirumalai Nāyakas restructuring of the Cittirai Fes- 
tival, as well as discussion of the canonization of the narrative structure of the “Sacred 
Games" concurrent with their popular dissemination during his reign. 

11. On the trajectory of the vernacularization of the Indian subcontinent, and the con- 
cept of the “Vernacular Millennium, see Pollock (19982, 1998b, 2006). 
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12. The literature of Nayaka-period South India, although substantially in need of fur- 
ther study, has been treated in a series of essays in Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam’s 
Symbols of Substance (1992), a study particularly noteworthy in terms of its facility at nego- 
tiating the multilingualism (Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu) of the period. 

13. The precise date of composition of the Sivalilarnava is unknown. Nīlakaņthas oeuvre 
can be dated fairly accurately based on the exact date of composition he provides for his 
Nīlakaņthavijayacampū: 1637-1638 C.E. 

14. SLA 1.37: vidvatpriyam vyangyapatham vyatitya $abdàrthacitresu kaler vilāsāt | 
prapto ‘nurago nigaman upeksya bhasaprabandhesv iva pamaranam || 

15. Bronner and Shulman (2006, 6). 

16. Bronner and Shulman (2006, 8). 

17. SLA 1.38-39, 43: krte yuge vyafijanayavatirnam tretayuge saiva guņībabhūva / āsīt 
trtīye tu yuge ‘rthacitram yuge turīye yamakaprapaficam // distyadhirüdhàh kavitadhirajyam 
dhīrā ramante na hi šabdacitre / svarge ‘pi gatvāpsarasām nivase kanaiva kim kapi gavesaniya 
// āpūrya vakram lašunair vidhata kim nimbasaraih kudhiyam asificat / na cet katham vāci 
tatah ksarantyām sa pūtigandhaļ sa ca tiktabhavah. 

18. For instance, Dhvanyāloka 3.4142: pradhanagunabhavabhyam vyangyasyaivam vy- 
avasthite / kāvye ubhe tato ‘nyad yat tac citram abhidhiyate // citram šabdārthabhedena 
dvividham ca vyavasthitam / tatra kimcic chabdacitram vacyacitram atah param. 

19. Bronner and Shulman (2006, 6). 

20. Harman, “Two Versions of a Tamil Text,’ 1987b; Dessigane et al., La Legende des 
Jeux de Civa à Madurai, 1960; Shulman, “First Grammarian, First Poet,” 2001; Wilden, 2014. 

21. See below for a more thorough discussion of the dating of these works. 

22. Extant manuscripts in Grantha, Malayalam, Telugu, and Kannada script are nu- 
merous. Unfortunately I am aware of no dated manuscripts of the text, which is perhaps 
unsurprising as southern palm-leaf manuscripts are much less frequently dated than con- 
temporary paper Devanagari manuscripts from North India. All of the manuscripts I have 
examined appear to be of recent origin (eighteenth- and nineteenth-century). 

23. Payan mutaliyana, pg. 314, v. 5. There is always the possibility of interpolation with 
such textual addenda (the equivalent of a phalasruti in Sanskrit), which would leave even 
scantier reference to the designation of the text at hand or its status as a Puranam. 

24. Nūrcirappuppāyiram: ampatumat tārccalli yantan kavuniyarko / namperumpar 
rappuliyūr nampiviyan temperuma / nātiviļai yāta larupattu nankinaiyu / mēti 
mutittà nuvantu. karvalankon mantalattuk kappiūci natturaitton / cārparacu ramac 
caturvētimankalamān cirtakuten cellinaka rantancor rillainampi / yarpunaivan vilaiyata 
larupattu nankanré. No evidence for the date or authorship of this work is available. The 
text can be found appended to U. Ve. Caminataiyars edition of Nampis Tiruviļaiyātal 
Purāņam. 

25. To my knowledge the only piece of secondary scholarship to document this work in 
any detail is the Telugu monograph of Vadhluri Anjaneya Raju (1993), Cokkanātha Caritra: 
Samagra Parišīlana. While providing a much-needed introduction to this otherwise ne- 
glected work of literature (even within the domain of strictly Telugu literary studies), Raju's 
work leaves something to be desired in terms of a critical awareness of literary transmission 
across linguistic boundaries. Raju asserts repeatedly without citing any evidence that the 
Cokkanātha Caritramu is a direct translation of the Sanskrit Halasya Mahatmya, claiming 
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that the numerous and significant variations from the latter can be explained strictly on the 
grounds of artistic license and the desire to avoid prolixity. 

26. While this is not the occasion for an in-depth engagement with contemporary 
translation theory and its implications for making sense of South Asian translation prac- 
tices, it is important to note that “faithful translation” that adheres to preserving as much 
of the exact meaning and syntactical structure of the original source language in a new 
medium occurs rather rarely in South Asian discourses, a state of affairs that is often not 
apparent in the secondary literature. By transcreation, however, I mean to clarify that the 
new work of literature is a distinctive literary product with its own perspective and agenda 
that, while preserving something of the spirit and core narrative of the "original" differs 
substantively from it in both form and content. In this coinage, transcreations are, at the 
same time, to be distinguished from adaptations that present themselves as only vaguely 
inspired by some original source. As we shall see, transcreations demonstrably have a more 
explicit genealogical relationship with a prior source text. 

27. See Shulman and Rao (2002) for an English translation of the portions of the 
Dhurjati Māhātmyamu that concern the origin of the Tamil Cankam. 

28. The Cokkanātar Ulā is another example of a text that only barely survived the vicis- 
situdes of history. In his introduction to the edition, U. Ve. Caminataiyar informs us (p. x) 
that some forty years before its publication, a single manuscript of the Cokkanātar Ula 
was located in the home of one Sri Kalivaticuvar Otuvar, and this manuscript copy itself 
was quite old at the time. No further manuscripts were known to the editor at the time of 
publication. 

29. tiruntupukalp paraficoti mamunivan civanarular ceppu meņņeņ / poruntivaļar 
tiruvilaiya tarpura namumirukkap pinnum yanir / taruntarani pukalpatino rattiya yattor- 
vakai carrap pukkén / maruntanaiyan viļaiyātar kataiyoti yavaiarulum valakkan manno. 

30. Otariya vuttaramā puranan tannu lunmaitaru caracamuc cayattu munna / métakunan 
kataivirivir kante nakku viyata van mikiyeccan conna vennen / tītilviļai yatalkalir piranku 
mintat tiruvilaiya talin parappaic curukki yinru / potayura numakkuraittén yanun cokkan 
pukalinaiyār karai kantu pukalu vārē (1.35). 

31. One intriguing example is the Tamil Vacucaritram of Ambalattatum Ayyan, an ad- 
aptation of the Telugu Vasucaritramu of Ramaraja Bhūsaņa. N. Venkata Rao (1978) offers 
some general discussion on the intersection of Tamil and Telugu literature during and after 
this period. 

32. Examples of the latter include Kālahasti Kavi’s Sanskrit Vasucaritracampū, adapted 
from the Vasucaritramu of Rāmarāja Bhüsana; the Ramáyanasára of Madhuravani, a San- 
skritization of Raghunātha Nāyakas Telugu Rāmāyanasāratilaka; and, without question, 
the Sivalilarnava of Nilakantha Diksita. Within the domain of strictly Puranic as well as 
theological textual traditions, cross-linguistic transmission has a somewhat older history 
that remains to be studied in detail. For instance, the Tamil Periya Puranam had made sig- 
nificant multilingual inroads in Saiva circles outside the Tamil country; take, for instance, 
the Sanskrit Basava Purana of Sankararadhya, adapted from the Telugu Basavapurāņamu of 
Palkuriki Somanātha. The Sanskrit rendering is an intriguing work of Aradhya Vīrašaivism 
(see Fisher, 2017). In the context of more formal theological exposition, the Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta had begun to engage in a certain re-Sanskritization as well, such as the Sanskrit 
commentaries of Nigamajūāna II on works of the Tamil Saiva tradition (Ganesan 2009). 
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33. maturai nāyakan cuntara pantiya vatanūr / katiru lamani yarukar pītattir kallū / rati- 
pa nāntiru viruntava navaiyinil vayar / patiyil valana taricen tamilinir pakarntan. 

34. arukārpī tattuyarmā lālikatain tamutaiyaran kērru māpēl / arukārpē ticaipātun 
kūtanmān miyattaiyarun tamilar pāti / arukārpī tuyarmutiyār cokkécar cannitiyi lamarar 
cülum / arukarpitattiruntu parafcoti munivaran kérri nané (cirappuppayiram, 1). 

35. Ebeling (2010). 

36. Cutler (2003) further documents this phenomenon in the literary education of U. Ve. 
Caminataiyar, whose early studies at Tiruvavatuturai included transcribing talapuranams 
composed by his teacher, Minatcicuntara Pillai, which were regularly debuted at formal 
arankērrams for the benefit of his patrons. 

37. See Wentworth (2011). 

38. The University of Madras Tamil Lexicon defines arukārpītam simply as a “six-footed 
stool, used in Siva temples.” 

39. Contemporary and historical references to an arukārpījam in the Madurai temple do 
exist, although limited information is available as to its past or present function. For instance, 
Devakunjari (1979) writes with respect to the same temple, speaking first of the Amman 
(Mīnāksī) canniti and second of that of Sundare$vara: “Facing the gopura is the arukāl pitha 
of the shrine” (217); “on the eastern prākāra is the Swami Sannidhi arukāl pitha which leads to 
the maha mandapa“ (218). The historical chronicle of the priests of the Minaksi-Sundaresvara 
temple, the Stānikarvaralāru, includes brief mentions of an arukārpītam in both the Minaksi 
and Sundarešvara shrine as follows: “paiyalalukkuc cuvamikovil arukarpitattil nampiyar 
pottukkattukiratu. Püjai pannukira pērkaļ vālipattil vétam, akamastirankalellam patittu 
kurukkalitattil parīksai kotuttu vīvākamānatin pēril kanikkarar ammankovil arukarpitattil 
ācāriyavapisēkam pannikkontu pūjai paņņivarukiratu” (Stānikarvaralāru, pgs. 298-299). 

The chronicles recording renovations and additions to the temple complex over the 
centuries also reveal a memory of the construction of an arukárpitam in the Mīnāksī 
and Sundarešvara shrines. From the Tiruppanivivaram: "cuvāmikēvil arttamantapam 
manimantapam makamantapam ārukārpītam cannitikkopuram . . . kulacékarapantiyan 
piratistai ceytavai”; “ammankovil mutarpirakarac curra mantapamum palliyaraiyum 
arukarpitamum nayakarcannitimantapamum ceyvittatu caka 1374” (Tiruppanivivaram, pgs. 
14-15). Although the date(s) of composition/redaction of the Tiruppanivivaram are not 
known, evidently the arukarpitam in the Sundare$vara shrine was believed to have been 
built by Kulasekhara Pandiyan, and the arukdrpitam in the Minaksi shrine by a certain 
Mavali (Skt. Mahābali) in Saka 1374, ca. 1452 C.E. 

Note that the irregular spelling ārukārpītam, while not conventionally accepted in Tamil 
grammar, is employed in common by Anatari in the Cuntara Pantiyam, by the Stanika- 
rvaralaru, and by the Tiruppanivivaram, suggesting that this irregular orthography seems 
to have been conventionally accepted at the time. 

40. cīrvaļartaņ katampavana manmiyamam vatanūlait teruļu manpa / lērvaļarten 
maturaiyilva līcanaippū canaiceyvē riyainta celvap / parvalarnton kiyapukalcēr talattorten 
moliyākap pakaren rēta / nīrvaļarpain totaivirutta yappa tana lavararuļā nikaltta lurrén 
(payiram, 16). 

41. It is also worth noting that the caste affiliation of Nayaka subordinate officers may 
have played a significant role in their incentive to patronize works of Tamil literature (see 
discussion below on the relationship between caste and the Tamil Saiva monasteries), as 
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those employed under the Nayaka regime were nearly exclusively of Brahmin or Vēļāļa 
background (Ludden 1978, 139), the latter forming the constituency typically observed 
sponsoring these works. 

42. annava naracar cūlan kacci vīrappa nenru / mannava naruļcēr manraic cevvanti 
tuņaivan vāymait / tennavan riruvi runtan cavuntaran réva patait / tunnirun kataiten nūlār 
collenac colla lurrén (nakarac carukkam, 47). 

43. vētanūr renmulaicai vīramā rankatalcül / pütalanka ļanpāyp purakkunal ātinerit / 
teyva maturait tiruvala vayurainta / aiyarulak kontaruli nar (nür cirappup payiram, 2). 

44. Substantial documentary information concerning the economic influence of the 
Tarumapuram and Tiruvavatuturai átinams in the nineteenth century has been gathered by 
Oddie (1984); for instance, by the late nineteenth century, Tiruvavatuturai directly owned 
and maintained twenty-five thousand acres of land and managed the cultivation of thou- 
sands of additional acres of land and other endowments under the control of various local 
temples. In 1841, Tarumapuram controlled property amounting to nearly half of the temple 
lands in Tanjore district. Although such statistical information is not available for earlier 
periods, inscriptions dating back to the seventeenth century confirm that ascetics served as 
managers of endowments at this time as well (Koppedrayer 1990, 25). 

45. By at least the early eighteenth century, the Tamil Saiva mafams provided central- 
ized repositories of literary manuscripts available for consultation. Jesuit missionaries ap- 
pear to have attained access to these collections, as is testified by Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg 
in his Bibliotheca Malabarica. See Sweetman (2012) for further details. 

46. It is important to note that the Tamil Saiva Siddhànta tradition is both institution- 
ally and theologically distinct from the earlier pan-Indian Sanskritic Saiva Siddhanta, an 
influential school of tantric Saivism (Mantramarga) dating at least as far back to its earliest 
known textual exemplar, the Nisvasatattvasamhita (ca. fourth or fifth century c.E.). On the 
history of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta lineage and its exclusively Tamil-language scriptures, 
see Pechilis Prentiss (1996). It must be noted that great strides have been made in the study 
of the Sanskrit Saiva Siddhanta since the composition of her article. Although no publica- 
tion to date lays out our current knowledge of the Saiva Siddhanta for nonspecialists, one 
can begin by consulting the work of Dominic Goodall. 

47. While the earliest writings of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta tradition date back to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, the monasteries themselves seem to have acquired their 
present institutional shape at a somewhat later date. Although precise historical documen- 
tation is lacking, Aroonan (1984) attempts to calculate the intervening generations of pre- 
ceptorial rule preceding our earliest dated references to arrive at an estimate of the mid- 
fifteenth century for the founding of Tiruvavatuturai and the mid-sixteenth century for 
Tarumapuram. 

48. The social prominence of the Vélala caste groups as controllers of the regions agricul- 
tural production has perhaps been most convincingly explicated by Stein (1980), who refers 
to a certain "Brahmin-Vēļāļa alliance,” arguing that the establishment and maintenance of 
Brahmadeyas in the Tamil region proceeded largely at the discretion of Vélala landholders. 

49. In respect to both caste and patronage, another exemplar of these trends is the Tamil 
poet Antakakkavi, a Vélala by heritage. Antakakkavi's works appear to have been sponsored 
by a number of subordinate officers, including a certain Oppilata Malavarayan of Ariyilur 
and Matait Tiruvenkatanatar of Kayattaru near Tirunelveli. See Wentworth (2011, 232). 
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50. ponnalarpan katampavana puranan tennür potiyamuniyakattiyanmun pukanra 
vārē / pannupaya kavifarcevik kamutamākap paranarulin celuntamilal vilankac ceytan / 
rennavarā yanpukalmak kannaneytar celvanuyar tarumilampür vīmanāta / nanneritér 
puranamulu tunarnton kankai natikulavél peruntontai nàtti nané (cirappup payiram, 18). 

51. Well-known works of Kumārakurupara include his Mindtciyammai Piļļaittamil 
(the pillaittamil genre captures the childhood and youth of a particular deity over the 
course of several life stages; see Richman 1997 for details on this work), Minátciyammai 
Irattaimaņimālai, and Maduraikkalampakam. 

52. U. Ve. Caminataiyar refers to this particular branch of the lineage as based in the 
Kafici Nānappirakāca Matam (Cokkanātar Ulā, xiii.) 

53. pümannu polilvennai meykantan kaccip / pukalpunaitat tuvañāna prakācamāy van- 
tu / pàmanna vurai yenna vavanarula lavanran / patamparavic citamparappat tiyalenappor 
vakuttān (See Cokkanātar Ulā, xvi). 

54. Seastrand (2013). 

55. See above for local inscriptions referring to these figures. 

56. Cokkanātha Caritramu, pg. 4: bhatavamšamuna meccu paccakappuramu / 
tipparājasutuņdu tiru vengalundu / ceppamga nércum brasiddhambuganga / nani vinna 
vincina nā cinna rāma / manujēndrum dadhikasammadamutē navudu / nanu bilipinci 
mannana gāravinci / vinutinci karpūra vīdyambu licci / yanaghuņdu mī lāta yagu tim- 
ma rāju / tana tammu dayyalu dānu nimmahinim / braudundai vidyalam baraga mep- 
pinci / praudarayalacétam bacca kappurampu / raju nambadem dimma rajukum dippa 
rajudayamce virajitammuganu / rajula meppimce rasikum datanita / nujumda varya san- 
nuta kavindrundavu / pravinya mativi sobhanaka vyalilam / gavuna nivokka kavyambu 
māku / dvipada bhavambuna delivondi migula / nupamaga satyavu lullambu lalara / mad- 
hura vakyammula madim goniyada / madhurapurésu nirmala punyacarita / causasti lila 
vilasambu landhra / bhāsanu bedarama parthivu pēra / sucaritra vaibhavasutrāmu pēra / 
raciyimci vikhyati rāmcēyu murvi. 

57. This circa-twelfth-century Telugu poet is remembered by subseguent authors in the 
tradition, such as Srinatha and Appakavi, as one of the greatest poets in the language. While 
a number of kāvyas are attributed to him, which are said to have been written in a style that 
makes heavy use of slesa, as well as the first work of Telugu prosody, none of his works seem 
to have survived. In the popular social imaginary of the Telugu literati, Bhīmakavi lives on 
as a Durvāsas-like figure with supernatural powers who curses the unfortunate kings who 
failed to pay him homage. See Datta, Encylopaedia of Indian Literature, 2005, 502—503. 

58. Cokkanātha Caritramu, pg. 3: vyasu valmiki mahākāvyum gāļi- / dāsuni bhavabhūti 
daņdi māghunini / birudu vēmulavādabhīmu nannayanu / narayam dikkana nerrapāryu 
šrīnāthu / nilamgalgu kavulanu nella sadbhakti / vilasita sadvākya vinuti nutimci / yēkrti 
raciyimpa nistārtha siddhi / yākrti raciyimpa natibhaktim būni. 

59. For further details on the works of literature produced at the Tanjavur and Madurai 
Nayaka courts, see N. Venkata Rao (1978) and Kodandaramaiah (1975). 

60. Raghunatha Nàyakas Telugu compositions are said to have originally included 
one hundred works (a common rhetorical trope of the period, applied to a number of 
celebrated intellectuals, including Appayya Diksita), although only two have come down 
to us today, the Raghunātharāmāyaņamu and Valmikicaritramu. Further attestations are 
available through the numerous works of royal encomium composed by his court poets 
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in both Telugu and Sanskrit. Further Telugu works attributed to the Nāyaka include a 
number of yaksagānas—Gajendramoksa; Rukminikrsnavivaha; Jānakīpariņaya; a certain 
Pārijātāpaharaņa, said to have been composed in only two yāmas in his youth, prompting 
his father, Acyutappa Nāyaka, to reward him with a kanakābhiseka; a Nalacaritra in eight 
cantos; and the Acyutābhyudayamu, a work of royal prašasti dedicated to his father. 

61. See for instance Satyanarayanaravu (1966) on the iconicity of the Sarada Dhvajamu 
in the Tanjavur court. 

62. The earliest citations of the Hālāsya Māhātmya of which I am aware (aside from 
Nīlakaņtha Dīksitas replication of one of its verses, discussed below), occur in the 
Varņāsramacandrikā, a late seventeenth-century theological treatise in Sanskrit on the role 
of caste in the selection of preceptors in the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta tradition. See below for 
a discussion of this work. 

63. In the single preliminary Telugu-language study of the Cokkanātha Caritramu 
available today, Raju insists mechanically, providing no evidence or argument, that 
Tiruvéngalakavi has simply elided these episodes from his otherwise direct “translation” of 
the Halasya Mahatmya. 

64. In Tamil grammatical theory, consonants (mey) are said to attain movement (iyak- 
kam) through the vowels (uyir, from the same root as the verbal participle uyttitum used in 
this verse), particularly the first vowel, the short a: “meyyin iyakkam akaramotu civanum” 
Tolkappiyam 2.13. Hence, this verse homologizes Siva’s authority over the Cankam poets 
and the city of Madurai with the power of the vowels to enliven the consonants. Ālavāy is 
another name for Madurai. 

65. Paraficoti, TVP 51.8—10: anita rakanró yunna ruyirttunai yavé ninta / manita yonip 
pattu mayankuko venna vantu / ténitai yalunti vētañ ceppumven kamalac celvi / tanita 
rakala nokkic caturmukat talaivan cārrum. mukiltaru mulainin meyyā mutalelut taimbat 
tonrir / rikaltaru maka rāti hakara mīrāc ceppip / pukaltaru nārpat tettu nàrpatten pulava 
rāki akaltaru katalcūl ñālat tavatarit tituva vāka. attaku varuna mellà mérinin ravarra varrin 
/ meyttaku tanmai yeyti vēruvē riyakkan tonra uyttitu makārattirku mutanmaiyā yoluku 
natar / muttami lala vayema mutalvaram muraiyan manno. tamoru pulava rakit tiruvurut 
tarittuc canka / mamanip pītat teri vaikiyē nārpat tonpa / tamava rāki yunnin ravaravark 
karivu torri / yémurap pulamai kappa renrranan kamalap puttēļ. 

66. HM 5713-17: atha vāgvādinī bhità bhartuh padambujadvayam | natvā sprstva ca 
panibhyam prārthayāmāsa tam tadā || maya cajfanavasatah krtam sarvam ca bhartsanam | 
ksamasva karuņāsindho katākseņa vilokya mam || punah punar iti brāhmyā prarthito ‘ham 
savahanah | pratišāpam dadau tasyai bhāratyai canukampaya || tvadangasambhava varņā 
ādisāntāš ca vāħmayāh | janisyanti mitho bhinnair akaraih sudhiyo bhuvi || hakārarūpī 
bhagavān sarvavyāpī sadasivah | tesām ca sudhiyām madhye ‘bhavatv ekah kavisvarah | 
āhatyaikonapancāšat sanghinah Satkavisvarah || 

67. If anything, the ambiguity regarding the total number of letters would suggest a 
later provenance for the HM. While the Tirumantiram (see below) unambiguously accepts 
a total of fifty-one letters, Paraficoti vacillates uncertainly between forty-nine and fifty-one, 
whereas the HM settles squarely on forty-nine. 

68. Shulman localizes the term vidyāpītha within a “northern” or “north-west” Saiva 
tradition on the basis of a brief allusion to Sanderson’s (1988) “Saivism and the Tantric 
Traditions.” In fact, Sanderson's original point with regard to this term was to distinguish 
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two subsets of the scriptural corpus of the early Bhairava Tantras, the mantrapitha and 
vidyapitha. (Note that the term vidyāpītha discussed by Sanderson does not refer to a “seat” 
or “plank” such as occurs in the HM. See Sanderson [1988, 668-670]). Nevertheless, were 
we to posit a line of influence from the early Bhairava Tantras extending through the HM, 
we would be left with an entire millennium of intervening textual history to account for, 
thus arriving at no useful information concerning the more proximate origins of the HM. 

69. For instance, HM 57.69-70: vidyapitham iti prāhus tat pitham munayo khilah | 
kecid vyakhyapitham iti jūānapītham ititare || sarasvatipitham iti mātrkāpītham ity api | 
sarthais ca namabhis cānyair varnayanti kavisvarah || The term mātrkā typically refers to 
a particular esoteric sequence of the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet; hence, its appearance 
here is especially appropriate to the plot of the episode. 

70. HM 116: navaratnamayam pitham navašaktidhruvam mahat | tanmadhye rājate 
lingam šivasya paramātmanaļ || 

71. Tirumantiram, 4:1219. 

72. Tirumantiram, 4:924. 

73. The traditional dating of the Tirumantiram, extending back as far as the fifth to 
seventh century C.E., while accepted by Brooks and some others, is historically inconceiv- 
able and incoherent outside of a Tamil nationalist agenda. See Goodall (2004, xxix). A date 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century is far more plausible. On the transmission of Saiva and 
Sakta traditions from Kashmir to the Tamil country in the early second millennium, espe- 
cially with regard to the Kali Krama, an allied Sakta school, see Cox (2006). 

74. Kuruntokai, trans. M. Shanmugam Pillai and David E. Ludden, 2. 

75. The Sanskrit translation runs as follows: jānāsi puspagandhan bhramara tvam brūhi 
tattvato me ‘dya | devyah keSakalape tulyo gandhena kim gandhah || In fact, both versions 
do succeed in preserving a sense of the distinct texture of the Tamil verse, given that the 
surrounding chapter of the HM is written entirely in anustubh, and this is the sole arya 
verse in the twentieth canto of the Sivalilarnava. 

76. SLA 20.46; HM 58.32. 

77. SLA 1.37: vidvatpriyam vyangyapatham vyatitya $abdàrthacitresu kaler vilāsāt | 
prapto ‘nurago nigamanupeksya bhāsāprabandhesv iva pāmarāņām || 

78. SLA20.1-6, 8-9,12, 15-16. kapilakiramukhah kavayas tatah katicid sata tàmranaditate 
| druhinasapavasaj janani giram avatatāra purāhiyadātmanā || athacaturguņitādvyadhikādaša 
tridasadesikadhikkaranaksamah | prati yayur madhurām abhivanditum pramathanatham 
ami kavipungavah || kavisarirabhrta kavayas tu te samadhigamya harena puraskrtah | 
samavagāhya suvarnasarojinim dadréur adrisutadayitam mahah || drdhavinitadhiyah su- 
dhiyas tu te dramidasütrarahasyavivecane | mrdusugandhivacahkusumasrajà vividhaya 
madhurešam apūjayan || akavayah katicid vibudhadhamah kukavayaš ca pare krtasamvidah 
| kavibhir apratimair bhuvanesu taih kalaham ādadhire ‘tha vitandaya || šabdārthau 
dosanirmuktau salankarau gunottarau | kavyam ātisthamānebhyah kavibhyo ‘yam krto 
‘ñjalih || kāvyārthād api kim dustam kāmiduscaritottarāt | ata eva hi kāvyānām ālāpah 
sadbhir ujjhitah || athānya eva kalpyante gunadosa nijecchayā | kakadantah parīksyantām 
grhyantām gràmyasüktayah || ayogyanam hi kāvyānām agnisekadivakyavat | mūkataiva 
hi durbhedā muhyanty esu katham janah || arthān api vyāpnuvantī hatasarvaniyantraņā | 
vyafijanā šabdavrttis ced ve$yà patnī na kim bhavet || dhūmena dhvanyatàm vahnis caksusā 
dhvanyatàm ghatah | arthas ced dhvanayed artham kā pramanavyavasthitih || 
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79. SLA 20.17-19: duhkhato ‘pi tu kavyokteh sukhayartho bhaved yadi | sukham 
bhavantah érnvantu svanindàm kavibhih krtam || aho bhavavyaktéh pariņatir aho gūdharasa 
ity alīkavyāmīlannayanavigaladbāspasalilaih | udaficadromafcair udaralulitamair iva 
muhuh katham vyapta bhümih kavibhir apatujfanapasubhih || iti nigaditam evābhīksņam 
avarttayadbhih pratikathakavacāmsi kvapy anakarnayadbhih | apathaciravinitair bālišair 
attagandhah $aranam abhisamīyus candracūdam kavindrah || 

80. SLA 20.24: vijüàpitah kavivarair iti sundarešah smitvā dadau phalakam ekam 
adrstapürvam | yatrāsate kavaya eva yathābhilāsam anye tu nānghrim api vinyasitum 
ksamante || 

81. A mulam is the measurement from the tip of the fingers to the elbow. 

82. Paraficoti, TVP 54.1112: vitaikotu pova nonrai véntina nékun téyan / totaiperu 
tamilnà tenru collupa vanta nāttin / itaipayin manitta rellā minrami lāyntu kēļvi / utaiyava 
renpa kéttark kuttara muraittal véntum. cittama cakala vantac centami liyanü rannai / 
attane yarulic ceyti yenrana nanaiyan rera / vaittanai mutanü rannai marratu telinta pinnum 
/ nittanē yatiyē nenru ninnati kanpé nenran. 

83. Paraficoti, TVP 54.20: iruva kaippura vuraitalii yelumata motunar / porulo 
tumpunarn taiyiru kurramum pokki / oruvi laiyiran talakotu muttien nankum / maruvu 
mātinū linaittokai vakaiviri muraiyal. 

84. SLA 20.57, 59: bhakto ‘pi kirah paramādbhutam tat pasyann api pratyuta durbabhase 
| maudhyan nirudhad api pāmarāņām maudhyam cidābhāsagatam gariyah || bhavatkyah 
krtayah srutih šrutir iti praudhim param prapita adhyaharaviparyayaprakaranotkarsanusa- 
ngadibhih | tātparyāntaravarņanena ca samarthyante yad asmādršair taj jānan kavitāsu nah 
pasupate doseksikam mā krthah || 

85. These terms had become current in the Mimamsa system of hermeneutics by the 
time of the Sabara Bhasya (ca. 350 C.E.). 

86. SLA 22.17. 

87. SLA 22.12. For the significance of the term atyásrama to intersectarian debate in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see chapter 3. 

88. Interestingly, Nīlakaņthas description of the Jains betrays a possibly deliberate con- 
fusion between religious traditions he would have considered heterodox, especially Jainism 
and Buddhism, as he refers to the Jina variously as Sakya and Tathagata. On the other hand, 
the doctrine articulated here is indubitably Jain. It seems unlikely, of course, that Nilakantha 
would have encountered any living examples of Buddhist doctrine in the seventeenth- 
century Tamil country. 

89. SLA 22.18-20: utsrjya sarvàny upabrmhaņāni mimamsitanyayadrdhikrtani | 
ullanghya tarkān api pāmarās te sambhūya tam pratyayato ‘jigisan || samsāratāpān akhilan 
nihantum šaknoty ahimsaiva hi $akyadrstà | narcyo mahešo na Siva vibhūtir ity arhatah 
svām alikhan pratijfiam || vedah pramanam saha kamikadyair visvādhikah Sankara eka eva 
| bhasmaiva dhāryam bhuvi moksamanair ity ālikhan svàm sa guruh pratijiam || 

90. SLA 22.28, 30-33: pandyas tatah pratyayadaršanena sambandhanātham šaraņam 
prapannah | ašesapāpacchidurām ayācad dīksām šivajūānavidhānadaksām || sadadhvanah 
pafica kalāš ca tasya samšodhayan desikasarvabhaumah | durdīksayā düsitam apy ayatnāt 
sambhāvayāmāsa šarīrakošam || šarīram āvišya sa tasya nādīsandhānamārgeņa guruh punanah 
| jatim samuddhrtya dayāsamudras cakre sivajfananidhanam enam || vittam šarīram hrdayam 
catasyavinyasa pandyas caranaravinde |abhyarthayannardhašašārīkacūdam Saivadhvapanthah 
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prasašāsa prthvim || šivavratasthāh šivamantrasaktāh sivagamajfianasudharasajiiah | prajā 
babhüvuh sakalās tadānīm praješvare šaivapadādhirūdhe || 

91. Take, for instance, the following initiation procedure from the Somašambhupaddhati 
(3.111-114), a commonly circulating and highly influential Saiddhāntika ritual manual: 
šisyadehaviniskrāntām susumnām iva cintayet | nijavigrahalīnām ca darbham milena ma- 
ntritam || darbhagram daksine tasya nidhāya karapallave | tanmülam ātmajanghāyām agram 
veti matāntaram || šisyasya hrdayam gatvā recakena šivāņunā | pūrakeņa samāgatya svakiyam 
hrdayāmbujam || šivāgninā punah krtvā nādīsandhānam īdršam | hrdā tatsannidhānārtham 
juhuyād āhutitrayam || David Gordon White (2009, 146) notes that, outside of the confines 
ofthe Saiddhāntika tradition, nādīsandhāna figures prominently in a number of accounts of 
yogins of various sects entering into the bodies of their practitioners. 

92. With a few exceptions, Tantric knowledge systems preserve normative South Asian 
attitudes concerning the value of internally differentiated social hierarchies, as well as the 
importance of ritual eligibility (adhikāra). The key distinction is that the genealogical crite- 
ria for social inclusion of the Brahminical tradition are replaced by an equally stringent hi- 
erarchization on the basis of levels of ritual attainment, each with its own elaborate require- 
ments concerning acculturation into discourse, examination, and credentialization. On 
the question of eligibility, Tantric traditions typically offer two understandings. Dualistic 
traditions, like the classical Saiva Siddhanta, define it in terms of the pupil demonstrating 
mastery of a body of doctrinal and ritual knowledge that he has received from his teacher. 
More radical Sakta Saiva nondualists, by contrast, equate adhikāra solely with the adepts 
ability to achieve and maintain increasingly more intensive and potent states of ritual pos- 
session, a capacity that is again meditated through the guidance of a charismatic teacher. 

93. For instance, the Karana Agama (20.54) specifies jatyuddharana as an integral 
feature of visesa dīksā, rather than the most general form of initiation, samaya dīksā: 
jatyuddharavihino yas sāmānyasamayī bhavet | tadyuktas tu vigesah syat cāksusyādyās tu 
yah smrtah || 

94. What is under discussion here is a series of terms of art from within Saiva discourse 
that specify different varieties of initiation and training given solely to those disciples who 
are expected to succeed their guru in his office, or who otherwise aspire to fulfill his social 
function, which carries with it particular responsibilities—of an esoteric as well as practical 
nature—towards future disciples. 

95. For further details on the Varnāšramacandrikā and Tiruvampalatécikar, seventh 
preceptor of the Tarumapuram matam, see Koppedrayer (1991). 

96. Varņāšramacandrikā, citing from the Skandakālottara: jatyuddharanahomam tu 
ekaikam tu šatam šatam | dahed vai šūdrajātim tu analena tu sanmukha || 

97. See Cokkanātar Ula, xiii (nūlāciriyar varalaru). Unfortunately, U. Ve. Caminataiyar 
does not cite a source for this anecdote, but as his early employment—as well as that of 
his chief instructor in Tamil literature, Minatcicuntara Pillai—was carried out through the 
facilities of the Tamil Saiva matams, the narrative was likely passed down orally. See Cutler 
(2003) for the institutional context of Tamil literary education in the nineteenth century. 

98. Cited in Shulman (1980, 37-38). 

99. Branfoot (2000). 

100. See Jeyechandrun (1985) for a thorough treatment of the phases of temple con- 
struction and approximate dates of all temple improvements from the second Pandian 
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empire onward. Although Jeyechandrun’s analysis deserves critical scrutiny in places, his 
encyclopedic work is foundational to our understanding of the history of the Minaksi- 
Sundarešvara temple and its role in the changing cultural and political landscape of Madurai 
over the centuries. 

101. Jeyechandrun (1985) notes a sequence of stucco figures depicting forty-seven of 
the sixty-four sacred games, currently located around the outer compound wall of the 
Sundarešvara shrine. While he dates these figures rather boldly to the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries purely on the basis of the date of the Sundarešvara shrine itself, he acknowledges 
that they appear to have undergone substantial renovation. Thus the physical characteristics 
of the figures can furnish no concrete evidence in support of such an early date, nor do we 
have any grounds for affirming that these figures were original to the Sundaresvara shrine. 

102. Among the sixty-four games, one concerns the role of the saint Manikkavacakar 
in transforming foxes into horses, and another concerns the transformation of the horses 
back into foxes. 

103. Stānikarvaralāru, pgs. 270-271: karttakkal tirumalaiccavuriyayyar avarkaļ 
mīnātcī cuntarēcuvararkaļitattil nirambavum paktiyuntaki amman piracannam āki 
vilaiyatukira nāļaiyil, ayyar titcitar cāmācikattil purana cittamāy irukkira tiruviļaiyātalai 
stanitarkal mūlamāy natappivikkac collik kattalaiyittatavatu: catacivappattarkku ankam 
vettukira lilaiyum, valaiyal virpatum pittukku man cumappatum kulacékarappattarkku 
porkiliyaruppatum, kutirai kayiru mārukira tiruvilaiyatalum yanaiyérramum, marra 
līlaikaļ cirrutu pērpātiyākavum; ciritu līlaikaļ parijanankaļaikkoņtu ceytuvarac colliyum 
kattaļaiyittum kaņkātcikaļ pārttuc cantosamāyintappati natantuvarukiratu. 

104. The most popular of the sacred games, depicted in both statuary and festival perfor- 
mance, include the following: Tatātakaip pirattiyar (Incarnation of Tatātakai), Tirumaņam 
(Sacred marriage), Kallanaikkuk karumparuttiyatu (Feeding the stone elephant sugarcane), 
Ankam vettinatu (Cutting the limbs [of Cittan]), Karikkuruvikku upatécam ceytatu (Teach- 
ing the blackbird), Naripariyakkiyatu (Foxes become horses), Mancumantatu (Carrying 
earth [in exchange for sweetmeats]), and Camanaraik kaluvérriyatu (Mounting the Jains on 
stakes), Paraficóti, nos. 4, 5, 21, 27, 47, 59, 61, and 63, respectively. 

105. Starting in the late seventeenth century and gaining momentum throughout the 
eighteenth century, numerous major as well as minor temple complexes throughout the 
Tamil region begin to display individual and complete-sequence mural paintings and 
sculptural reliefs of the “Sacred Games.” The dissertation research of Amy Ruth Holt (2007) 
documents a series of sculptural images of the Tiruviļaiyātal legends at the Nataraja temple 
in Cidambaram, the construction style and iconography of which, she contends, would date 
to the mid-seventeenth century (see 151-155). A complete series of Tiruviļaiyātal murals 
now adorns the outer wall of the Brhadisvara temple in Tanjavur; local authorities specu- 
late the series dated to the reign of Serfoji II. A study by Jean Deloche (2011) documents a 
number of Tiruvilaiyátal mural panels at the Nārumpūnātacāmi temple in Tiruppudaima- 
rudur, Tirunelveli district. Three Saiva temples from the immediate vicinity of Madurai, in 
Tiruvappudaiyar Tiruppuvanam, and Tiruvideham, which are typically thought to date 
from the Nāyaka period, contain Tiruviļaiyātal mural paintings. In addition, dissertation 
work of Anna Seastrand (2013) also documents the appearance of Tiruviļaiyātal imagery at 
a number of temple sites. 
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Further evidence for the widespread popularity of the Tiruvilaiydtal theme outside of 
Madurai includes other surviving examples of material culture from the period, including 
manuscript illuminations and book covers such as those preserved at the Tanjavur Maha- 
raja Serfoji's Sarasvati Mahal Library in Tanjavur (a similar series exists in the Government 
Museum in Chennai, although I have not been able to obtain photographs), temple chariot 
carvings dating to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries across the Tamil region (Kalidos 
1985, 1988a, 1988b), and chariot textiles with images of the Tiruvilaiyátal episodes. 

106. The agency of images is perhaps most productively treated in the theoretical lit- 
erature of New Materialism (e.g., Braidotti 1994), which presumes a monistic ontology that 
declines to differentiate the human as agent and the inanimate as object. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Luhmann (1995, 17) anticipates such a circumstance, in which shared resources come 
to play a role in constituting a distinct system: “The concept of boundaries means, however, 
that processes which cross boundaries (e.g., the exchange of energy or information) have 
different conditions for their continuance (e.g., different conditions of utilization or of con- 
sensus) after they cross the boundaries.” 

2. Haradatta, author of the Srutisiktimald, also known as the Caturvedata tparyasangraha, 
is cited as early as Sripati’s Srikarabhasya, a Vīrašaiva (Saktivisistadvaita) commentary on 
the Brahmasttras (circa thirteenth or fourteenth century), and Umāpati's commentary on 
the Pauskara (circa fourteenth century). 

3. mlecchacaraparah sarve daridrāš ca dvijātayah | bhavisyanty alpamatayah ya- 
tis tatra bhavisyati || sive madamšasambhūtah $ankarah $ankarottamah | caturbhih saha 
šisyais tu kalāv avatarisyati || tasmai copanisadvidyā maya dattā mahešvari | bhümau 
pāsaņdasaņdānām khaņdanam sa karisyati || kalāv eva mahādevi haradattābhidho dvijah 
| ašaivadaņdanārthāya bhavisyati mahitale || diksito ‘pi bhaved kaácin madamšo bhūsuro 
‘mbike | bhasuracaraniratah $aivacchandogavamáajah || anye ‘pi bhaktā deveši cere cole ca 
pandyake | bhavisyanti mahābhaktā mayi sarvāsu jātisu || sundaro jfanasambandhas tathā 
manikyavacakah | 

4. The term amšāvatāra typically implies not that the individual is only partially a di- 
vine incarnation, but rather that he or she is a full incarnation of a portion of the god in 
question. 

5. Ramanathan (1966). These newsletters published short essays in Sanskrit, English, 
Tamil, Telugu, and Hindi celebrating the remembered life of Appayya Diksita, both histori- 
cal and hagiographical, and advertising the publication ventures of many of his previously 
unpublished works. 

6. This Sivananda is not to be confused with the nineteenth-century biographer 
of Appayya of the same name, author of the Appayyadiksitendravijaya, although both 
are descendants of the Diksita family. Swami Sivananda, in fact, was born in Palamadai, 
Nilakantha’s ancestral agrahāra. 

7. Shulman (2014). 

8. Mūkakavi, known only by the name “the Mute Poet,” is reputed by legend to have 
been deaf and dumb until granted the blessings of the goddess Kamaksi, at which point he 
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spontaneously burst into poetry, composing the Mükapaficasati. Unsurprisingly, the very 
same narratives about his divine gift of poetic virtuosity are often applied in south Indian 
Smarta circles of Kalidasa as well (see chapter 2 for further discussion). As for his historical 
origins, the editor of the Mükapaficasati (Kāvyamālā, vol. 5), writes, “It is not certain when 
this poet, originating in the Dravida country, was born, but it appears that he was not very 
ancient? His verses are scattered with Srividya terminology and specific references to the 
deities of Kanchipuram; in short, he could not possibly have lived earlier than the seven- 
teenth century, as his writings evoke a full-fledged south Indian Smarta-Saiva religiosity. I 
have seen no evidence that Nilakantha or any other scholars of his generation were aware 
of his existence. 

9. idam hi parašivenādināthena prathamam upadistam éridevyai. akhilapurusarthaika- 
ghatanāsvatantre ‘smims tantre sudrdhe paksapata aviskrtah Srisankaracaryabhagavatpadair 
mantrašāstrasarvasvabhūtām saundaryalaharim lalitatrisatibhasyam ca pranitavadbhih. 
vaidika$ikhàmanayo mahakavayah pracinah kālidāsamūkādyā arvācīnā nilakantha- 
dīksitādayas ca devīcaraņāmbujadvandve drdham baddhabhava iti ghantaghoso 
jegīyatetarām. vidyaranyaprabhrtayo ‘dvaitavidyadesikavarya api vidyam samupāsāmcakrira 
iti nirdhārito ‘yam visayah. vidyaranyamunibhir vidyārņavākhyo mahāmantrašāstragrantho 
vyaraciti, tathaiva šrīmadappayyadīksitaih parimalabhidhano mantrasastragranthah 
pranayiti ca karņākarņikayā $rüyate. param tu granthav imau sāksān na drstacarau. 
ādišankarabhagatpādopakramam avicchinnaparamparyena tatra tatra $ankaramathesv 
ācaryamāņā šrīcakrapūjā ca paficadašāksarīvidyāsampradāyavaidikatvam nihsandigdham 
pratisthapayati. parahsahasrair hi Srutismrtisampradayapravarair ārādhyate kāficīmaņdalam 
mandayanti kāmāksyabhidhānā rajarajesvari yaiva paradevata šrīvidyā, tathā madhurapurim 
vidyotayantī minaksi ya srividyayam mantriņīti prathitā, tathā jambukešvaraksetram 
bhāsayantī akhilandesvaryahvaya devi ya kila mantrašāstre dandini daņdanāthetyādīn 
vyapadesan bhajate, tathaiva kanyakumariksetram prakāšayantī srikanyakumari ya hi 
srividyayam tryaksari bāleti prathitābhidhānā. šrautasmārtakarmānusthānatatparā dvijāh 
sarve ‘pi pratyaham samupāsate sāvitrīm vedamātaram. ata eva ‘antahsakta bahihšaivā bhuvi 
sarve dvijatayaly iti vādo ‘pi samgacchate. tena šrīvidyāsampradāya eva smārtasampradāya 
iti suslistam. Sastri, Srividyasaparyapaddhati, 1938, pg. 3. 

10. Personal communication with various descendants of Nilakantha, January 2011. 

1. “Follow Vivekananda’s Message to Avert Attacks Like 9/11: PM Narendra Modi, 
Hindustan Times, September 11, 2014, www.hindustantimes.com/india-news/follow- 
vivekananda-s-message-to-avoid-attacks-like-9—11-modi/article1-1262751.aspx. 

12. Vivekananda, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 1970, 2. 

13. Sivamahimnah Stotram, v. 7: trayī samkhyam yogah pasupatimatam vaisnavam 
iti prabhinne prasthāne param idam adah pathyam iti ca | rucinàm vaicitryad 
rjukutilanānāpathajusām nrnàm eko gamyas tvam asi payasām arnava iva || 

14. Halbfass (1988, 411), guoting Hacker (1978). 

15. On the Indian case, see most notably Bilgrami (2014). 

16. See for instance Thomas (2014) and Schonthal (2012). 

17. Doniger and Nussbaum (2015, 16). 

18. Doniger (2009, 533). 

19. See for instance Hawley (2015); Richardson (2014); Horstmann (1999); Case (1996). 

20. Nussbaum, The Clash Within, 2007, 8. 
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avyāhata, 11, 223n93 

Ayya Diksita, 53, 54, 212154 
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Balagangadhar "Lokamanya” Tilak: Hinduism 
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Basavapurāņamu, 240n32 
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beatitude [apavarga], 42 

Benares, 12, 21, 107, 205, 218 
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Bhāgavata Purana, 36, 111, 205n20, 207n12 

Bhairava, 37, 123; Bhairava Tantras, 207n9, 
245168 

Bhairavī, 85 

bhakti, 7, 15, 36, 74-75, 207n12; bhakti movement, 
12, 203n7; North Indian bhakti, 12, 18, 48, 
193, 205n29; Tamil bhakti saints, 87, 145, 167, 
1717-3, 185 

Bhaktilīlāmrta, 229n9 

Bhānuji Diksita, 205n20, 229n15 

Bharadvāja, 55-56 

Bhāskararāya, 60, 72, 219n49; on Kālidāsa, 
218n36l and Kaula Šrīvidyā, 79; lineage, 
214n6; commentary on Lalitasahasranama, 91 

bhasmoddhūlana, 129 

Bhātta Mīmāmsā, 53, 55 
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Bhattoji Dīksita, 205n20 
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bigotry, 190 
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Bodhendra Sarasvatī, 63-64 

Brahmā, 113-14, 123, 2271129 

Brahmānanda Sarasvatī, 67 

Brahmāņda Purana, 88, 91, 225n103, 2271123, 
227N125, 2271127 

Brahmanism, 7-8 

Brahmanism and Hinduism, 7 

Brahmasūtrabhāsya, 215n8, 220n63 

Brahmasūtras, 5—6; and sectarian theology, 5-6, 
104, 118; commentaries on, 9, 11, 43—46, 60, 
205n26, 215n8, 220n63, 234n59, 249n2 

Brahmavidyas, 75, 220n62 

Brahmayāmala, 223193 

Brahminism, 8, 23, 34-38, 140; Brahminical 
daršanas, 43; Brahminical Dharmašāstra, 39; 
Brahminical Saivism, 48, 113 

Brahminicide, sin of, 195, 199 

Brāhmanism and Hinduism, 203n9 

Brahmins, 23, 36, 42, 54, 58, 195, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 205136, 213156; Saiva Brahmins, 24, 30; 
Tamil Brahmins, 205n36, 205n37; Vaidika 
Brahmins, 53 
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Candrašekhara Bharati, 215n9 

Cankam. See Tamil Cankam. 

Cankam plank, 168-69; giving, 200 

Cankam Poets’ Quarrel, resolving, 200 

Canonization: of Tiruviļaiyātal Puranam, 159-65 

Carcā Stotra, 61, 215n10 

Carvāka, 17 

Casaubon, Isaac, 112, 230124 

Case, Margaret, 250119 

Caste, 21, 26, 54, 135, 178—9, 192, 228N2, 241141; 
caste-blindness, 36; caste consciousness, 
conservatism in, 174; mixing Of, 36; removal 
of caste (jatyuddharana), 173; Saivism and 
caste, 36-7, 39; Vēļāļa castes, 154-55, 242n48, 
242n49, 244n62 

Caturvedatatparyasangraha, 249n2 

Cenna Kešava Temple, 32 

Cēra king, 196, 199 

Cervaikkarar, Nociyūr Palaniyappan, 148 

Cevvanti, 153-54 

Chandogya Upanisad, 46, 210n30 

Cicchakti, 74, 220n65 

Cidambaram, 105, 138; Golden Hall in, 196; Saiva 
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Cidgaganacandrikā, 218n36 

Cidvilasa, 226n111, 226n115; Cidvilasa’s 
Sankaravijayavilasa, 88, 91, 92 

Cilappatikāram, 237n4 

Cificinimatasarasamuccaya, 21414 

Cinnabomma Nayaka (king), 10—11, 204117 

Cinna Rāma, 148, 156 

Cintāmaņigrha, 95 

Citamparappatiyal, 155 

Citampara Purāņam, 175 

Citrabhānu year, 10 

citra kāvya, 145 

Citrā sacrifice, 42 

Cittirai Festival, Madurai, 26, 237n1, 238n10; 
performance of Sanskrit dramas, 57, 62—63; 
and sectarianism, 26; and public space, 138; 
Tirumalai Nayaka, restructured by, 142, 
178-79 

Civakurunatapillai, 175-76 

Clark, Matthew, 205n38, 215n7 

The Clash Within, 250n20 
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Cokkanātar Ulā, 154, 155, 175, 240n28, 243n52, 
247197 
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163, 239-40n25, 243n56, 243158, 244163 
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239-40n25 
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Cola empire, 9, 150 ,196, 197, 198, 199, 200; Cola 
period literary culture, 138, 150 

communalism, 7, 191-93 

Community. See specific entries 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
250n12 

consciousness, 41, 74 

conservatism, in caste consciousness, 174 

contemplation [manana], 42 

Cox, Whitney, 214ns, 230n20, 245n73 

Crane bathing, 200 

Cuntaracamantar, 198 

Cuntara Pantiyam, 148, 151, 153, 159, 163, 241n39 

Cutler, Norman, 241n36, 247n97 


daharakdsavidya, 44, 75, 76 

Daksa forest, 198 

Daksinàmürti, 197 
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dantadhāvana, 206n6 

darsana, 5, 43, 48, 104 

daršana of Siva, 124 

Dašanāmī, 60 
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Davis, Richard, 205n35, 209122, 219n50 
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Dessigane, R., 237n2, 239n20 

Devakunjari, D., 241139 

Devanāgarī, 89; paper transcript, 211141, 218142 

Devimahatmya, 49, 222188 

devotion. See bhakti. 
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Dhara, King Bhoja of, 209n20 

dhdaranas, 75 

Dharmašāstras, 77, 206n6, 220n68; Saiva 
Dharmašāstras, 5, 35, 39, 206n6 

Dhurjati Māhātmyamu, 240n27 

Dhvanyāloka, 145, 239n18 
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Dinakarabhattīya, 52, 212n48 
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Doniger, Wendy, 192, 193, 205n34, 250n17, 250118 
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drk and kriyā Sakti, 42 
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Durgācandrakalāstuti, 219n45 
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Durvāsas, sage, 195, 222184, 243157 

Dvaita, 45, 46; Dvaita theology, 116; See also 
Mādhva 
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5—9, 13, 22, 31, 44—45, 98, 191; and modern 
pluralism, 189—94; non- Western, 4, 15—19; 
and philology, 103-04, 112; and public space, 
27; and the religious public, 101, 136-137, 
140-41; and satire, 14, 70; and secularism, 15, 
17-18; and textual culture, 28, 150-51, 155-56; 
and theologization of public discourse, 20 

Ebeling, Sascha, 241n35 

Eight great siddhis, 198 

Ekādašī, 124 

Ekāmranātha Šaiva temple in Kanchipuram, 9, 
91-92, 225n103 

Ekavirà, 213n56 

Eknāth, 104; Eknāthcaritra, 229n9 
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Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophy, 229n15 

Encylopaedia of Indian Literature, 243n57 

Enlightenment, European, 17, 134, 135, 192; 
rationality, 18 

entextualization, of public space, 182 

Epigraphical Carnatica, 206n1 

etymology and lexicography in intersectarian 
debate, 120-28 

“Euclid and Panini,” 104 

Euro-American secularism, 193 

Eurocentrism, 192 

European imperialism, 192 


fanaticism, 190 

Filliozat, J., 237n2, 239n20 

Filliozat, Pierre-Sylvain, 212n52, 216n20, 216n21, 
218n37 

Fisher, Elaine, 205n26, 210n29, 219n52, 220n65 
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Flood, Gavin, 208n14 
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Fraser, Nancy, 23, 140 

Fuller, C. J., 49, 205n36, 205n37 


Gajapati Prataparudra (Orissa), 221n75 
Galewicz, Cezary, 229n10 

Ganapathi, 54 

Gandhian secularism, 192 

Ganesan, T., 240n32 


Gangadhara, 123 

Gaudapada, 221n81 

Gauri, 197 

Gayatri mantra, 37 

Girvanendra Diksita, 107, 108, 112, 229n13, 
229n14 

Girvanendra Sarasvati, 63; as guru of Nilakantha 
Diksita, 49, 99, 135; lineage, 63, 216n19, and 
Smārta-Šaiva community, 63-71, 215-16n17; 
works of: Prapaficasárasangraha, 63, 65—66 

goddess: Akhilandesvari, 188, 223n91; Ekavirà, 
213n56; Kali, 61; Kamaksi, 61, 69, 87, 88, 
89, 93-95, 249n8; Lalità Tripurasundari, 
59, 70, 72, 135; Mangalanayaki, 1; Mīnāksī, 
49, 57, 71-72; Parvati, 63; Rajarajesvari, 188; 
Sarasvatī, 164 

Gode, P. K., 221n75 

Golden Hall in Cidambaram, 196 

Golden Lotus Tank, 177, 179 

Golkonda, 213n55 

Golovkova, Anya, 21414 

Gonda, Jan, 210n32 

Goodall, Dominic, 207n9, 208n16, 208117, 
208n18, 209126, 21415, 219n50, 219n51, 
219152, 242n46, 245n73 

Gopalabhatta, 207n12 

Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
(Chennai), 212n49, 225n105 

Govinda Nayaka, 122-28, 228n6, 232-33n48, 
233050, 233053 
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grace, 41 

Grafton, Anthony, 103, 230n24 

grammatical theory (Tamil), 169-70 

Grantha script, 51-52, 70, 89, 239n22 

Gregory, Brad S., 205n27 

gunas, 47, 112 

Guņdodara, 196 

Gupta and Vākātaka courts, 58 

Gurugunastava, 53, 212152 

Gurutattvamālikā (GTM), 64, 67, 216n17, 216n22, 
216n23 


Habermas's “public sphere” 21-23, 140 

Hacker, Paul, 191, 250n14 

hagiography, 11, 13, 58, 59, 61, 79, 90, 185 

Halasya Mahatmya (HM), 146-47, 156; citations 
Of, 164, 174-75; origins, 163-64; and 
Paraficoti's TVP, similarity, 159-65, 178; 
Saktism in, 162-63, 244-45n68; and the 
Telugu Cokkanatha Caritramu, 160 
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Haradattas Srutisūktimālā, 43 

Haribhaktivilāsa, 207n12 

Hariharādvaitabhūsana, 64, 192, 216n18 

Harman, William P, 237n1, 239n20 

Hatley, Shaman, 207n9 

Hawley, John Stratton, 12, 203n2, 203n7, 250119 

Hazra, R. C., 206n7 

Hermes Trismegistus, 69 
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“heterodox” (ndstika) sects, 5 

The Highest Poverty, 237n78 

Hinduism, 3-4, 28, 194. See also specific entries; 
defined, 33, 189; defined by Balagangadhar 
"Lokamanya" Tilak, 3-4, 31; defined by Brian 
K. Smith, 33; defined by V. D. Savarkar, 3; 
invention of, 183; neo-Hinduism, 189-191; 
and publicity, 24, 140; and pluralism, 48, 
194-193; Hinduism and Saivism, 33; 38; 
sectarianism and, 5, 6—14, 45—48, 98, 136; 
Hindu Universalism, 189-90; Hindu Right, 
192; and Unifying Hinduism, 5, 38, 47-48 
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Hindutva, 3, 31 

Holt, Amy Ruth, 237n2, 248n105 

Horstmann, Monika, 205n23, 250n19 

Howes, Jennifer, 214n58 

Hudson, Dennis, 205n35, 237n1 


icchā, 42 

Inamdar, N. R., 203n4 
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Indra, 195, 196 

-Indra Sarasvatī, 64 

intersectarian debate, 9, 69; lexicography 
and etymology in, 120-28; intersectarian 
philology, 101, 105 

The Invention of World Religions, 203n10 

Isaacson, Harunaga, 207n9 

Īsavilāsa, 113, 130, 231n26, 236n69, 236n71, 236n73 

Ishimatsu, Ginette, 219n50 

ĪSvara Gita, 47, 48, 211n38 

Itaikkātar, poet, 201 

Tyer, S. Veniktasubramonya, 218138 


Jagadguru Bhāratī Tīrtha, 2, 3, 188, 189 

Jagannathasramin, 215n17 

Jainism, 137, 172-3, 197, 198, 201, 205n22, 246n88, 
248n104 

Jambukesvara temple, 213n56, 223n91 

Jameson, Fredric, 26 

jatyuddharana, 173 
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Jesuits, 142, 242n45 

Jeyechandrun, A. V., 53, 237n3, 23714, 
247-48n100, 248n101 

jivanmuktas, 128 

Jūānašambhu of Varanasi, 208n16 

Jhanesvari, 104 

Josi, Kesava Ramavara, 212n54, 218n37 

Journal of Hindu Studies, 210n34 


Kabir, 18, 205n29 

Kacci Virappa Nayaka, 153, 154 

Kadambavanapuranam, 149 

Kahn, Victoria, 205n27 

Kailāsa, mount, 196 

Kaivalya Upanisad, 130 

Kaivalyopanisad, 131-32 

Kaiyata, 125 

Kālahasti Kavi, 68, 240n32 

Kālahasti Māhātmyamu, 148 

Kalamukhas, 43, 128 

Kālarudra, 114 

Kālakaņthešvara temple, 10, 217n27 

Kālidāsa, Mahākavi, 57—98, 157, 187, 188 

Kalidos, Raju, 249n105 

Kali Krama, 214ns, 245n73 

Kalividambana, 14, 70 

Kali Yuga, 144 

Kalpataruparimala, 10 

Kamadhikarana, 44, 55, 76 

Kamakoti Pitha, Kafici, 63, 88, 216n19; Kamakoti 
Pitha Sankaracaryas, 64 

Kāmāksīdāsa, 68 

Kamaksi, 61, 69, 87, 88, 89, 93—95, 24918 

Kāmāksī Temple of Kanchipuram, 97, 183-84, 
222184, 225n103 

Kamalākarabhatta, 52, 220n68 

Kāmešvara, 73; and Kāmešvarī, 61, 89, 
95-97 

Kāmika Āgama, 173 

Kampā River, 94 

kanakābhiseka, 11 

Kancanamala, queen, 196 

Kafici Kamakoti Pitha, 63, 88, 216n19 

Kāpālika, 84, 128, 223n93 

Karana Agama, 55, 24793 

Karnavatamsastuti, 83, 223n92 

karsana rituals, 224n95 

Karttikeya Yaksis, 198 

Kashmiri Saiva traditions, 219n48 

Kashmiri Srividy tradition, 82, 219n48 

Katampa forest, 195 


Katampavanapurāņam (The purāņa of the 
Kadamba Forest), 149, 152, 154-55 

Kaunda Bhatta, 107, 229n15 

Kaundinya, 206n4 

Kaundinya Gotra, 213n56 

Kaulas, 35; Kaula Srividya, 77—79, 83-85, 220n70 

kavi prašamsā, 157 

Kavitarkikasimha, 105 

Kāvyadarpaņa, 66, 217N25 

Kāvyādarša, 82 

Kāvyaprakāša, 82 

Kešava Diksita, 221n72 

Kešavsvāmī, 229n9 

Keune, John, 229n9 

Khanna, Madhu, 219n48 

Knott, Kim, 180 

knowledge [jūāna], 42 

Kodandaramaiah, T., 243n59 

Koppedrayer, K. I., 228n2, 242n44, 247n95 

Krama, Kali, 214n5, 245n73 

Krama Stotra, 218n36 

kriyā, 42 

Kriyāsāra, 218141 

Krsņa bhakti, 48 

Krsnananda Sarasvati, 67 

Krsna Yajurveda, 37, 82 

Krta Yuga, 145 

Kruijtzer, Gijs, 213n55 

Kulabhūsaņa Pandya, 198 

kuladevatā (family deity), 72 

kulaguru, 65 

Kulasara, 35, 207n10 

Kulašekhara Pandya, 195, 237n3 

Kulke, Hermann, 215n7 

Kulottunga Pandya, 197 

Kumarakurupara, 155 

Kumarasvamin, 40, 42, 43, 44 

Kumpakonam purdna, 175-76 

Kundalini yoga, 62, 223n93 

Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, 56 

Karma Purana, 109, 123, 131, 132, 23670, 236n73, 
236n75 

Kuruntokai, 164, 245n74 

Kusakumudvatiyanátaka, 59 

Kuvalayānanda, 10 

K. V. Sharma Research Institute, 89 


Laghu Stotra, 61 

Laksmidhara: 221n75; on external worship, 
85; and Kalidasa, 61, 215n10; and Samayin 
Srividya, 78-85, 221n78, 223-24n95 

La Legende des Jeux de Civa à Madurai, 239n20 


Lalitasahasranama, 1-2, 91, 222n88 

Lalitopākhyāna, 88, 91, 94, 95-96, 132 

Language games of Šiva, 137-94 

LaRocque, Brendan, 205n22 

Leach, Robert, 210n35 

Lefebvre, Henri, 181 

lexicography and etymology in intersectarian 
debate, 120-28 

liberation [moksa], 42; Liberation to crane, 
giving, 200 

linga, 35, 109, 111, 195, 197, 201 

Lingamahatmya, 109, 111 

lingapratisthānavidhi, 35 

Linga Purana, 109, 111, 131, 230n22 

Lives of Indian Saints, 55 

Lives of Saints, 185 

Long, Jeffrey, 191 

longue durée, 24 

Lorenzen, David, 203n3 

Ludden, David, 242n41, 245n74 

Luhmann, Niklas, 13, 97—98, 184, 205n24, 
2270130, 249n1 

Lutgendorf, Philip, 205n32 


Madanna, 213n55 

Madhaviya Sankara Vijaya, 88, 225n102, 225n104 

Madhuravani, 240n32 

Madhusūdana Sarasvati, 48, 206n2 

Madhva, 46, 115, 231n31, 232143, 234n59; critique 
by Appayya Diksita, 12, 115; scriptural 
exgesis, 46, 120, 23243; scriptural passages, 
fabrication of, 115-16 

Madhvamukhacapetikā, 113, 231n28 

Madhvatantracapetikāvyākhyāna, 231n28 

Madhvatantramukhabhūsana, 231n37 

Madhvatantramukhamardana, 12, 114, 115, 117, 
118, 231N32, 231N33, 232139 

Madhva Vaisnavism, 45—46, 114—115; Appayya 
Diksita, debate with, 114-20; and branding 
(taptamudradharana), 132; and Dvaita 
Vedanta, 45-46; Madhva theologians, 53, 114, 
121; Mimamsa hermeneutics, views on, 116— 
19; and Navya Nyaya, 106, 114-116; scriptural 
exegesis, 120-21, 124-25, 130; upakrama vs 
upasamhara debate, 112 

Madurai, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 219n46. 
See also specific entries; Cittirai Festival, 26, 
57, 62-63, 71, 138, 179-80, 238n10; Nayaka 
kingdoms of, 29, 144; public religious culture 
in seventeenth-century, 175-82; Sthalapurana 
of, invention of, 143-49; Tiruviļaiyātal 
Purāņam in seventeenth-century, 175-82 
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Maduraikkalampakam, 243n51 

Māghu, 157 
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Mahābhārata, 117, 220n60 

Mahābhāsyapradīpa, 49 

Mahābhāsyapradīpaprakāša, 211n41 

Mahādeva Dīksita, 213n56 

Mahāpāšupata, 131, 236n72 

mahāpāšupatavrata, 128-29 

Mahārthamaījarī, 221n71 

Mahārthamaūjarīparimala, 221181 

Mahešvara, 42 

Mahešvarānanda, 221171 

Mahātripurasundarī, 76 

mahāvākya, 46 

Mahīdhara, 215n16 

Mahipati, 229n9 

Mahotsavavidhi, 209n22 

Mālatīmādhava, 82 

Malayadhvaja, 195, 196 

Malayalam, 63 

Malinivijayottara, 207n9 

Mānavadharmašāstra, 131 

mangala verses, 113 

Manikkavacakar, 145, 171, 201, 
248n102 

Manipravalam, 10, 204n14 

Mantramahodadhi, 215016 

Mantramārga, 36, 37, 38, 73, 128, 235n64, 242, 
203n5 

mantrini (chief minister) of Lalità, 94 

Maratha court of Tanjavur, 60 

Marriage of Kusa and Kumudvati, 57-58 

Martin, P. Pierre, 142 

Marty, Martin E., 20 

Masuzawa, Tomoko, 203n10 

Matangaparamesvara, 41 

Matangi, 85 

matha, See monastery 

mathādhipatya, 53 

mātrkāpītha, 162 

Matsya Purana, 111, 211136 

māyāvādins, 48 

McCrea, Lawrence, 45, 104, 210n29, 210134, 
231136 

Megasthenes, 23714 

Meru, mount, 196-97 

Mesquita, Roque, 231n31 

metrics: Sanskrit, 41, 89, 94, 115, 117, 164; Tamil, 
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Mīmāmsā, 17, 40, 43, 104; Appayya Diksita, 
defended by, 114-120; early modern, 52-53, 
55; and philology, 104-05; hermeneutics, 74, 
118-19, 170-71; and sectarianism, 17, 106, 119, 
130, 228n1; and Vedas, authorlessness of, 40 

Mīmāmsāsūtrabhāsya, 118 

Minaksi, 49-50, 137-39, 141, 155, 166, 177; as 
kuladevatā, 71-72, 189; as mantrini, 188; 
sacred marriage of, 26, 50, 57, 178-9 

Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, 26 138-39; 
festivals, 26, 178, 180; historical chronicles, 
178, 241n39; honors, distribution of, 154; 
management of, 53-54; performance of 
literary works, 138, 152; and public space, 
178- 82; putu mantapam, 50; rennovation, 
165, 177, 247-48n100; and Srividya, 226n114; 
See also Cittirai festival 

Minatcicuntara Pillai, 175, 176, 241n36, 245n74, 
247n97 

Minátciyammai Pillaittamil, 243n51 

Ministers, changing piglets into, 200 

Minkowski, Christopher, 204n20, 215n14, 215n16, 
229N11, 238n7 

Mirnig, Nina, 206n6 

Modi, Narendra, 190 

moksa, 42-43 

Moksadharma, 42 

Moksopaya, 231n29 

monastery (matha, majam): Kaüci Kāmakoti 
Pitha, 63, 88, 189, 216n19; Madhva, 212n51; 
and the religious public, 20, 22, 68, 183; 
Saiva Siddhanta, 40; Sakta, 213n56; 
Sankaracarya, 2-3, 27, 29, 64, 188, 205n38, 
2157, 225n109; Sringeri, 2, 88; 188, 215n7, 
215n8; Tamil Saiva, 138, 155-156, 238n6, 
242145, 247195, 247197 

Monier-Williams, Monier, Sir, 7-8, 13, 31, 190, 
20319 

Mount Kailāsa, 142 

Mount Meru, 94; with mace, hitting, 196-97 

Mrgendra Agama, 41 

Mūkakavi, 87, 187, 224n101, 249n8 

Mūkapaūcašatī, 224n101, 250n8 

Muktabodha Indological Research Institute, 
207n7 

Mukti Maņdapa, 21 

Mulaicai, 154 

Multilingual literary: production in Nāyaka- 
period South India, sites of, 149-59; 
sphere, 146 

Murukan, incarnation of, 196, 200 

Mutaliyar caste, 54 


Nagoji Bhatta, 228n88 

na hi nindā 118-19 

Nairuktika etymology, 120 

Naisadhiyacarita, 82, 157 

Naiyayika, 116 

Nakkirar, 170, 171, 200 

naksatramālā, 64 

Nalacaritranātaka, 204n17 

Nallan, farmer, 199 

Nalla Adhvarin, 68 

Nampi, Perumparrapuliyūr, 138-39, 146-150, 
237n3, 238n5, 238n6, 239n24 

Nampis TVP. See Tiruvilaiyátal Puranam (TVPs) 

Nānacampantar, 87, 145, 171, 172-74, 201, 224n101 

Nandi, 198, 201 

Nannaya, 157 

Naradiya, 125 

Narasimhan, Haripriya, 49, 205n36, 205n37 

Narayana, 107, 228n6; many meanings of, 120-28 

Narayanacarya, 114-15, 117-20, 130, 212n51, 
231n29 

Nārāyaņašabdanirukti, 124, 127, 232146, 232148, 
233N50, 233N55, 234157, 234158, 235160 

Narayanasabdarthanirvacana, 121 

Nārāyaņašabdasādhāranya, 122-23, 232148, 
2331149, 2331151, 233N52, 23353, 233n54, 
234n56 

Narayanasabdasadhdaranyakhandana, 232n48 

Naresvarapariksaprakasa, 209n27 

Nārumpūnātacāmi temple 
(Tiruppudaimarudur), 248n105 

nastakoša, 109, 110 

nastikas, 5, 32, 35 

Nataraja temple (Cidambaram), 179, 248n105 

Nath Mathadhipati of Mrgasthali (Nepal), 207n7 

Natvacandrikā, 232n47 

Natvadarpana, 232n47 

Natvakhandana, 232n47 

Natvatattvaparitrāņa, 232147 

Natvatattvavibhūsana, 232n47 

Navya Nyāya, 106, 114-16 

Nayaka kingdoms, 26-27, 29, 144. See also 
Madurai, Tanjavur; Nāyaka portrait 
sculptures, 211143 

Nāyaka-period South India, 144, 146; kavi 
prašamsā, 157; sites of multilingual literary 
production in, 149-59; vernacular of, 150 

neo-Hinduism, 190; neo-Hindu universalism, 25 

New Catalogus Catalogorum, 122, 225n106 

Nicholson, Andrew, 5, 38, 47—48, 20313, 211137, 
211n38 

nididhyāsana, 75, 76 


Nilakantha Bhāsya, 127, 234059; See also 
Srikantha Bhasya 

Nilakantha Caturdhara, 104 

Nilakantha Diksita, 49-56; agrahāra in 
Palamadai, 1-2, 188-9; and Appayya Diksita, 
11, 49, 71, 218-19n45; disciple of Girvanendra 
Sarasvati, 63-68, 215-1617; hagiography of, 
55, 185-87; interlocutors in north India, 52; 
on poetics, 14, 144-45, 166-168; and public 
philology, 101-02, 108-117; and public 
religious embodiment, 128-135; as public 
theologian, 16—18, 20, 184; and the "Sacred 
Games" in Madurai, 24, 26, 164-75; and Saiva 
Siddhànta, 73, 173-75; and sectarian polemic, 
15, 108-117; as Srividyà practitioner, 15, 29, 
68, 70-77, 86; on the vernacular, 144-46, 
170-175. 

Nilakantha Diksita, works of: 
211n40; Ānandasāgarastava, 50, 
71-72; Gurutattvamālikā, 64, 67, 
215-16n17; Kalividambana, 14, 70; 
Mahābhāsyapradīpaprakāša, 49, 
211n41; Nilakanthavijayacampü, 
239n13; Saubhāgyacandrātapa, 
70-77; Sivalilarnava, 144-46, 164-75; 
Sivatattvarahasya, 73 ,76, 100-02, 108—113; 
Sivotkarsamafijari, 31, 56 

Nilakanthavijayacampi, 239n13 

Nīpāraņyapurāņam, 149 

nirguna bhakti, 205n29 

nirguna brahman, 118 

Nišvāsatattvasamhitā, 207n9, 219n50; 
Nisvāsaguhyasūtra, 35, 207n9; 
Nisvāsamūlasūtra, 128, 235n64 

Nitya goddesses, 21414 

Nityākaula, 214n4 

Nityásodasikarnava, 221n81 

Novetzke, Christian, 24, 203n8 

Nrsimhāšramin, 63, 215-16n17, 215115, 215n16 

Nūrcirappuppāyiram, 239n24 

Nussbaum, Martha C., 192, 193, 194, 205n34, 
250117, 250n20 

Nyāyādhvadipikā, 115, 231n30 

Nyāyamauktikamālā, 115 

Nyāyāmrta, 114 

Nyāyaraksāmaņi, 10 

Nyāyasangraha, 115 


Oddie, G. A., 242n44 

O'Hanlon, Rosalind, 205133, 211n44 
Olivelle, Patrick, 235n62, 235n63 
Omakareshwara (Madhya Pradhesh), 206n2 
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Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 54, 21253, 
237n2 

Orientalist philology, 7-8 

Oriental Research Institute (Mysore), 70, 
225n105 

orthodox (dstika), 4—5, 32, 38, 43 


Padārthadīpikā, 107, 112 

Padārthadīpikāvyākhyā, 229113, 229n14 

paddhatis, 49, 68, 206n6 

Pākhaņdacapetikā, 132-33, 2371277 

pakhandas, 48 

Palamadai, 1-2, 4, 188, 214n60, 219n46, 224n99 

Palkuriki Somanātha, 240n32 

Palm leaf manuscript, 211n41, 218n42 

paūcamakāras, 78, 221n77 

Paficamatabhafijana Tātācārya, 11 

Paficarartra; 34, 210n35, Paficaratra Āgama, 
222185 

Paficastavi, 77, 215n10, 217133; See also 
Ambāstava (Hymn to the mother) 

Pandian Kings fever, curing, 201 

Pandian rulers, 158; 195-201, 23714 

Paninian grammar, 120-21, 124, 130 

Paramananacivan, 138, 238n6 

Paramasiva, 10, 41, 112-13, 121, 124, 191 

Paramoksanirāsakārikā, 43, 209n27 

Paramoksanirāsakārikāvrtti, 219n51 

Paraficoti Munivar, 27, 138, 143, 145-46; dating, 
138, 162-64; citations of, 149; sequence 
of "Sacred Games” of, 195; Tiruviļaiyātal 
Purāņam, 138—39, 147—48, 151—52, 159—64; See 
also Tiruviļayātal Purāņam 

Parāšara Upapurāņa, 131 

Parašurāmakalpasutra, 221n70 

Pārijātaharaņa, 221n72 

Parvati, 224n101 

"the passion of hicks for vernacular texts.” 
165-75 

Pasupatas, 43, 47, 131, 206n2, 206n4, 206n6, 
208n15; Pasupata ascetics, 133-34; 
pāšupatavrata, 130; Paficarthika Pasupatas, 
128, 206n2 

Patanijali, 139, 196, 238n5 

Pataūjalicaritra, 51, 91, 226n113 

Pataūjalicaritravyākhyā, 211n45 

Pattabiramin, P. Z., 237n2, 239n20 

Pauwels, Heidi, 205n21 

Payakaramálai, 147 

Pedda Rāma, 148, 156 

Pennington, Brian, 203n3 

Periyapuranam, 167, 172, 240n32 
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Perumparrapuliyūr Nampi. See Nampi, 
Perumparrapuliyūr. 

philology, 103-05, public philology, 101, 106; and 
public religious culture, 102-7, 125; in the 
public sphere, 128-36; and sectarian polemic, 
112, Orientalist philology, 8 

Picumatabrahmayamala, 223n93 

Piglets: changing, into ministers, 200; giving 
breast to, 200 

Pinaka bow, 114 

Pinch, William, 205n30 

Plank, Cankam, 162, 168-69, 200; giving the, 199; 

pluralism: and caste, 192; emic, 25, 48, 193-4; 
and inclusivism, 107, 191-92, linguistic, 140; 
modern, 189-94; and public space, 24-27, 
194; religious, 193-94; and sectarianism, 1-6, 
14, 31; Western, 192-3; See also specific entries 

Pluralism and Democracy in India, 192 

Pollock, Sheldon, 15, 211n44, 229n7, 231n34, 
238nu; and Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 48; 
Pollock’s model of Vernacular Millennium, 
150—151; definition of philology, 103 

Ponnanaiyal, 199 

Potter, Karl, 229n15 

prakarana, 171 

Prakasa, 49 

Prākrtamaņidīpikā, 141, 238n7 

prakrti, 119 

pramana theory, 17, 228n1 

Prapaūicasāra, 63, 215n12 

Prapaūcasārasangraha, 63, 65—66, 215116 

Prapannāmrta, 204n18, 204n19 

Prasad, Leela, 205n37 

prašasti, 10, 32 

Prasthānabheda, 48 

Pratyabhijfià school of Kashmiri Saivism, 72, 74 

prayascitta, 208n18 

Prayascittasamuccaya, 39, 208n17, 208n18 

Prentiss, Pechilis, 242n46 

Protestant Reformation, 205n27 

Pūrva Mīmāmsā, See Mimamsa 

pūrvapaksin, 108 

Pūrvottaramīmāmsāvādanaksatramālā, 231134 

publicity: and caste, 19, 135, 140—41, 181; 
circulation, 106, 137; and civil society, 
17, 19-22, 25, 192-94; counterpublics, 
22-23, 140; and definition of Hinduism, 5-6; 
embodiment, 128-136; and esotericism, 183, 
188, 224n99; and festivals, 27, 30, 140-42, 
178-81; and literacy, 24, 178; literary publics, 
57, 141, 152; mulitple publics, 6, 22-23, 
193-94, 140; orthopraxy, 131; and private 


identity, 27, 100, 134-35; public canon, 176; 
public culture, 21, 24, 140-41, 181-82; public 
discourse, theolgoization of, 17-20; public 
memory, 70, 139, 167, 184, 186; public sphere, 
bourgeois (Habermas) 21-24, 140; public 
spheres, parallel, 22-23, 27, 182; reception, 
143; religious publics, 6, 12-13, 19-22 , 29, 
70, 141, 184; and secularism, 15-18, 181, 192; 
space, See public space; and temple worship, 
34, 37, 180-81 

public philology, 100; constitutive of sectarian 
community boundaries, 101; etymology 
and lexicography, in, 120-128; and 
public space, 106, 133-36; and Sanskrit 
knowledge systems, 114-120; and sectarian 
polemic, 102, 105-08, 112 

public religious culture: 12, 62; and philology, 

100, 102; in seventeenth-century Madurai, 

140-42, 175-82; 

public space: 19—27, 133-36, 176, 178, 180 , 192-4; 

and pluralism, 194; and sectarian identities, 

22, 193; See also publicity 

public theology, 6, 19-24; definition, of Martin 

Marty, 20; and embodiment, 128-136; 
making of a sectarian community, 27-30, 183; 
as public philology, 100; and public space, 
134; in Smarta-Saivism, 49-56, and social 
systems, 189 

Punjab University Library (Lahore), 89, 215n12 

Puranas, 46-47, 149, 162; authoritativeness of, 47, 
108, 129; Saiva, 102, 106-14; Vaisnava, 46-7, 
100-101, 107-14, 123; See also specific Puranas 

Purana Tirumalainatar, 148, 154, 155, 175 

Puspadanta, 32-33 

Putu Mantapam, 50, 177, 178 


Raghavan, V., 220n62, 238n7 
Raghavendra Tirtha, 53, 55, 212151 
Raghavendra Vijaya, 21251 
Raghunātha Nayaka, 157, 240n32, 243-44n60 
Raghundatharamdyanamu, 243n60 
Raghunāthavilāsa, 165 

rajas, 47, 108 

Raju, Vadhluri Anjaneya, 239-40n25 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 189 
Ramanathan, Adayapalam, 249n5 
Raman, Srilata, 203n6 

Ramesan, N., 204n13, 204n17 
Ramnad, 214n58 

Rangoji Bhatta, 229n15 

Rao, Ajay K., 45, 21034, 214n3, 21519 
Rao, N. Venkata, 240n31, 243n59 


Rao, Velcheru Narayana, 239n12, 240n27 

Rastogi, Navjivan, 218n36 

Ratnamālā, 123 

Reflections on Resemblance, Ritual and Religion, 33 

reformation, 7; Protestant Reformation, 18, 
205n27 

Religion: church and sect, 7; comparison of, 
16; in early modern South India, 14-19; 
and materialism, 102-03; and modernity, 
17-21; and public space, 21-22, 25, 135, 
180-81, 193-94; religious identity, 2, 6, 25, 
185; religious pluralism, 193-94; and "sacred 
space; 180; and secularism, 16—19, 135; and 
violence, 19-20; world religions, concept of, 8 

Religious publics, 5-6, 22-23, 140-4; 
construction of, 70; and Hindu sectarianism, 
23, 101; as multiple, 135-36, 181, 194; See also 
publicity 

“representational space,’ 181 

Rgbhāsya, 232n43 

Rgveda, 35, 82, 104 

Rice, Benjamin Lewis, 206n1 

Richardson, E. Allen, 250n19 

Richman, Paula, 243151 

Rājacūdāmaņi Dīksita, 66—69; as court poet of 
Tanjavur, 89, 165; disciple of Gīrvāņendra 
Sarasvatī, 66—67; poetics of, 89-90, 93 ,97; 
and Srividya, 87—97, 222n85, 226n117 

Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, works of: Kavyadarpana, 
66; Raghunāthavilāsa, 165; Sankarabhyudaya, 
69, 87-97; Šankarācāryatārāvali, 217n25 

rājaguru, 54, 218n41 

Rājašekhara Pāņdya, 197 

Rāmabāņastava, 51, 211n47 

Ramabhadra Dīksita, 51, 67-68, 91, 211n47, 
217n28, 217n29, 226n113 

Rāmacandrendra Sarasvatī, 64 

Ramakantha II, 43, 209n26, 209n27, 219n51 

Rāmakrsņa Sūri, 89, 225n107 

Rāmānanda, 221178 

Rāmānuja, 46, 47, 108-9, 209n28, 210136, 
220n62, 229117 

Rāmarāja Bhüsana, 240n31, 240n32 

Rāmāšrama Diksita, 205n20 

Rāmāyaņasāra, 240n32 

Rāmāyanasāratilaka, 240n32 

Rudra, 112—13, 121, 191 

rūdhir yogam apaharati, 124 

rudrāksa, 132 


Šabara, 118 
Šābara Bhāsya, 246n85 
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sabhāpati, 57 

Saccidananda Sivabhinava Bharati, 215n9 

Sacred city, establishing, 195 

"Sacred Games of Siva” 26, 29—30, 137-43; 
canonization of, 148, 159-65, 178, 182; early 
history of, 237n4; performance of, 53, 178-80; 
and public culture, 30, 140, 182; multilingual 
variants, 143-149; representation in painting 
and sculpture, 177-78, 81, 237n2, 248n101, 
248n104, 248n105; translations of, 237n2; See 
also Sacred Marriage, Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam 

Sacred Marriage, of Minaksi, 26, 50, 57, 178-9, 
196, 237n4 

"sacred space; 180-81; See also space 

Sadāšiva, 216n21 

Sadāšiva Brahmendra, 68 

Sadāšiva Dīksita, 213n56 

saddaršanas, 48 

Sadyojyotis, 219151 

saguņa, 73, 112—13, 118 

Sāhityasarvasva, 221172 

Sahrdaya, 89, 225n104 

Sai Baba, 26 

Saiddhāntika, See Šaiva Siddhānta 

Šaiva, 2-3; adhvans, 64; Atimārga, 128, 235n64; 
Āgamas, 40- 43, 45, 55, 72— 76, 173, 20719, 
219n53; Brahmins, 24, 30, 42, 132, 197; 
initiation (dīksā), 36; Mantramārga, 36, 38, 
73; Purāņas, 102, 106, 107—14; Saiddhāntikas, 
43; scriptures, 76, 105, 128; tattva systems, 
34; theology, 10, 11, 28, 42, 204; tilaka, 
134-35; tripundra, 92. See also tripundra; and 
Vaidika, 31- 38; See also Šaivism 

Šaiva Advaita: See Šivādvaita 

“The Saiva Age”, 34 

Šaiva Dharmašāstra literature, 35; See also 
Sivadharma, Sivadharmottara 

Saiva Visistadvaita, 209n28; See also Srikantha, 
Srikanthabhasya 

Šaivakarnāmrta, 127, 234159 

Saivaparibhasa of Sivagrayogin, 73 

Saiva Siddhānta 35, 38-41; and caste, 39, 
172-73; initiation (dīksā), 173-74, 221n76; 
and non-dualism, 40, 73, 208n15, 219n51, 
219n52; ritual, 55, 224195, 230n22, 247n92; 
Saiddhantika scriptures (Agamas), 35, 40-43, 
45, 55, 72-6, 173 207D9, 219n50, 219153, 
220n67, 240n93; Saiddhāntika temples, 55; 
and Srividya, 72-73, 76-77; Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta, 9, 154, 171-175, 228n2, 240n32, 
242146, 242n47, 244n62; theologians, 43, 
208n19; theology, 216n21 
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Saivism, 333 Agamic, of Mantramārga, 203n5; 
and brahminical orthodoxy, 38-44; asa 
distinct religion, 5; transformation of, 203n5; 
See also Saiva Siddhanta 

Saivism and Vaisnavism, 7-9, 31, 46; See also 
specific entries. 

sakalikarana, nyāsa, 37 

Saktism, 15, 59, 86; and Appayya Diksita, 49, 
218-19n45; of ferocious Goddesses, 85, 
213n45; and Kālidāsa, 61-63, 217-18n26; in 
Kashmir, 72, 82; and Sankaracarya, 77, 79-81, 
87, 92-97; sectarian marks, 92—93; scriptures, 
76; and Tamil Šaivism, 60, 162-63, 214n5; See 
also Srividya 

šaktipāta, 65 

Saluva Nayaka, 9 

samadhi shrines, 55 

Samarapungava Yajvan, 204n17 

samaya, 78, 82 

Samaya Srividya, 79, 82-85; See also Srividya 

Samayimatajivana, 79; See also 
Ambāstavavyākhyā 

Sāmbapurāņa, 131 

samhāra (destruction), 42 

Samkhya gunas, 112 

sampradaya, 5, 12, 209n28; See also specific 
entries 

Sanaka, 84 

Sanatkumārasamhitā, 222n85 

Sanderson, Alexis, 5, 36, 206n6, 206n7, 207n9, 
21404, 215n9, 235n64, 236n72, 244-45n68; 
and the Saiva Age, 34 

sanghaphalaka, 162; See also Cankam plank 

Sankarabhyudaya, 66, 69, 87-97, 222n86, 
224—25N102, 225n104, 225n109 

Sankaracarya, 60; chronicles (digvijaya), 88-89, 
92—93, 217134, 224-25n102; and goddess 
worship (Srividya), 80—81, 87-97, 189; 
Jagadgurus, 4, 27, 60; and Kalidasa, 58-62; 
and Kanchipuram, 29, 64, 69, 216n19; and 
the making of sectarian community, 62, 97- 
98; monasteries (mathas), 2, 60; philosophy 
(Advaita Vedanta), 61, 76, 128, 220n62, 
220n66, 235n63; and Smarta Brahmins, 
62-70; Sankaracarya monastic lineages, 29, 
60-61, 70, 79, 187-89, 215n7, 215n8; works, 
attributed, 77-78, 80-81, 217n33 

Sankaracaryapuram, 216n19 

Šankarācāryatārāvali, 217n25 

Sankaradigvijaya, 87—88, 93 

Sankaravijaya, 2251102, 2251110, 226n111 

Šankaravijayavilāsa, 226n111, 226n115 


Sankhya, 43, 47, 108 

Sanksepašārīraka, 215n15 

Sanskrit: aesthetics, See Alankarasastra; 
metrics, 41, 89, 94, 115, 117, 164; Sanskritic 
Saiva Siddhanta, 38-39; Sanskrit Smarta 
culture, 187; and vernacular, relationship 
between, 150 

Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 58 

Sanskrit knowlege systems, 115-16, 125, 128, 142; 
classical, 228n1 

Sanskrit Knowledge Systems Project, 15 

Šāntivilāsa, 75, 220n64 

Sarada Dhvajamu, 158, 244n61 

Sarada Pitha, 89 

Sarasamuccaya, 150 

Sarasvati, 200, 227n129 

Sarasvati Bhavan Library (Varanasi), 211n41 

Sarasvatikanthabharana, 209n20 

Šārīrādhikaraņa, 44 

Sarma, S. L. P. Anjaneya, 219n51 

Sarma, Varanasi Raj Gopal, 216n19 

Sarvajfidnottara, 208n19, 219n52 

Sarvajūapītha, 66, 88 

sarvasabdavacyatva, 120, 124 

sarvatantrasvatantra, 10, 115 

šāstra, 23, 36, 48—49, 51, 170; šāstric discipline, 
104; See also specific entries 

Sastradipikavyakhya, 52 

Šāstramālāvyākhyāna, 52, 212n48 

Sastri, Mahalinga, 213n54 

Sastri, P. P. S., 71, 187, 218n38, 218n42 

Sastri, Ramakrsna, 227n120 

Sastri, Sankara Rama, 187, 188, 250n9 

Sastri, Suryanarayana, 220n65 

Sastri, Y. M., 204n13 

šāšvatam šivam acyutam, 109 

Šatarudryīya, 37 

Sathyanarayanan, R., 208n17 

sattva, 108 

Satyanarayanaravu, Yandamuri, 244n61 

Satyanandanatha, 215n9 

Satyàprinana, 221n72 

Saubhāgyacandrātapa, 11, 15, 49, 55, 66, 68, 129, 
131, 187, 204n15, 211142, 217N32, 218138, 
218141, 219n53, 220168; authorship, 71; 
manuscripts, 70; Srividya and society in, 
70-77 

Saubhāgyacintāmaņi, 80, 222n84 

Saubhāgyapaddhati, 71 

Saubhāgyavidyā, 80—82, 87, 221181 

Saundaryalaharī, 61, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86, 97, 
222183, 223197 


Savarkar, V. D.: envisioning of Hindutva, 2 

Sawai Jai Singh II, 12 

Sayana, 229n10 

Schonthal, Benjamin, 250n16 

Schwartz, Jason, 206n7, 207112, 220n68, 229n17 

scripture: exegesis, 109, 116-20, 130, 170-71; 
Kaula, 35; and philology, 105, 107-14; Saiva 
(Agama), 37, 40, 55, 73-74, 128, 172-73; Sakta, 
76, 81, 83; and sectarianism, 5, 17, 29, 100-01, 
105, 127, 130-32; Tamil language, 73; Vedic, 
38, 41-44, 46, 60, 74; See also specific entries 

Seastrand, Anna, 243n54, 248n105 

sectarianism, 5—6, 190; and communalism, 
7; defined by Ernst Troeltsch (sect), 7; 
defined by Monier Monier- Williams, 8, 
190; and definition of Hinduism, 5-6, 190; 
Hindu sectarian community, making of, 
189-94; and Orientalism, 13; origin of, 
45—48; parallel, 22; and pluralism, 1-6, 24, 
192-94; sectarian communities, 6, 13, 27-30; 
sectarian identity, embodiment of, 128-136; 
sectarianization of classical knowledge 
systems, 114-20; sectarian publics, 
construction of India’s, 19-24; sectarian 
scripture, 105; sectarian social systems, 98; 
and violence, 6-7 

secularism, 14, 17-18, 205n27, 205n28; global, 
192-93 

secularization, 17—18, 20, 22, 135 

self [atman], 42 

Sen, Keshab Chandar, 8 

Setupati king, 214n58 
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